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Winners 

and 


A  better  way  to  report 
stock  price  changes 


Meet  Kinaneial  Hditoi  Dick  Ciritiin.  Hath  week  the  (  hicago  Daily  News 
presents  his  “Winners  and  I.osers."  the  100  best  and  100  poorest  per¬ 
formers  on  both  the  New  York  and  American  Stock  Exchanges.  Ranked 
by  price  percentage  change,  instead  of  the  traditional  listing  by  point 
change. 


“Winners  and  l.osers"  instantly  puts  400  active  issues  into  profit  per¬ 
spective.  Our  family  readers  and  professional  investors  like  it.  Response 
has  been  so  good  that  we  now  publish  cumulative  nn>nthly  lists  and  the 
six-month  report  was  picked  up  by  Newsweek  for  its  market  story. 


Dick  Griffin's  great  idea  typifies  the  innovative  thinking  that  keeps  the 
Daily  News  continually  more  useful  to  more  readers. 


Chicago  Daily  News 

Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises.  Inc. 


Is  Being  HERE 


What  appears  ta  be  a  pretty  pattern  of  rectangles  and 
squares  is  in  fact  a  picturesque  symbol  of  the  astonishing 
industrial  revolution  that  has  moved  Louisville  up  into  the 
select  top  20  industrial  markets  in  the  U.S.!  In  the  picture 
you  can  see  a  fraction  of  the  miles  and  miles  of  overhead 
conveyers  at  General  Electric  Appliance  Park  in  Louisville 
.  .  .  world's  largest  production  center  for  major  appliances. 

Ford  Motor  Company's  new  SlOO-million  Truck  Assembly 
Plant  is  another  potent  factor  in  increasing  the  Louisville 
area's  growth  rate.  According  to  estimates  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Louisville  will  lead  the  entire 
U.  S.  in  the  rate  of  industrial  growth  this  year, 
with  Atlanta  the  single  exception. 

Employment,  payrolls  and  retail  sales  all  reflect  this 
phenomenal  growth,  making  Louisville  a  market  where 
the  national  advertiser  might  well  want  to  make  a 
concentrated  advertising  effort  in  newspapers. 

Talk  to  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  about  Louisville 
and  newspaper  cost  efficiency. 


LOWKST  PAGE  CPM  IN  MAJOR  MARKETS 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
TO  EVERYONE 

GNS  has  gone  national.  The  top  news  coverage  and  special  columns  of 
Gannett  News  Service  are  now  being  syndicated.  You  can  draw  and  keep  readers 
with  these  celebrated  personalities: 


JACK  BELL 

Analytical  reports  from  Washington  by  veteran  political 
writer  Jack  Bell.  After  32  years  as  an  Associated  Press  capitol 
staffer,  Bell  has  moved  his  talents  to  GNS  with  a  three-times-a-week 
column  of  opinion  and  analysis. 
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ROBIN 

Robin  Branch  — mother,  humor¬ 
ist,  consumer,  and  satirist  par 
excellence  — says  life  can  be  beau¬ 
tiful  if  you  don't  take  it  too  serious¬ 
ly.  She  doesn't.  Enjoy  her,  thrice 
weekly,  with  GNS  as  others  do  in 
Peoria,  San  Bernardino,  Rochester, 
Hartford,  etc. 


BERNARD  DREW 
ON  BROADWAY 

Your  GNS  critic  in  New  York 
writes  six'times  weekly  about  stage 
and  screen.  He's  quoted  in  theater 
ads  and  talked  about  at  cocktail 
parties.  Five  columns  are  for  week¬ 
day  use,  one  is  a  weekend  special. 


PLUS 

Gertrude  Baumer  on  Home  Decorating 

Editorial  cartoons  by  Ed  Valtman,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  (1 962),  and  winner  of  the 
National  Cartoonists''  Society  Silver  T-Square  Award 

'The  Good  Life",  Elaine  Cannel's  column  on  antiques  and  fine  things 

And  naturally. 

Collective  enterprise  efforts  of  GNS  bureaus  in  Washington  and  Cape  Kennedy, 
and  the  news  staffs  and  columnists  of  34  Gannett  Newspapers  in  six  states. 

Get  the  GNS  details,  with  rates  for  your  territory. 

IT' rite,  phone,  or  wire:  John  C.  Quinn,  Managing  Editor,  Gannett  .News  Service,  55  Exchange 
Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  I46I4  (716)  232-5300.  Gannett  .News  Service. 

Gan  NETT  News  Service 
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Federated  Publications,  Inc.  is 
a  mid  west  to  far  west  organiza¬ 
tion  of  seven  newspapers  .  .  . 
in  four  states  .  .  .  with  1439 
employes.  Three  of  our  com¬ 
munities  are  state  capitals,  and 
two  are  the  homes  of  Big  Teh 
universities. 

We  came  into  being  m  1928. 
Each  of  our  newspapers  is  a 
pioneer  member  of  its  com¬ 
munity,  which  makes  us  as 
local  as  the  town  hall  clock. 

Federated  is  proud  of  its  herit 
age,  sensitive  to  its  responsi- 
-  and  confident  of  its 
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THE  IDAHO  STATBS.HA.A 

BOISE,  IDAHO 

Located  in  the  state  capital.  The  Idaho  Statesman  is  in  the 
middle  of  all  of  the  action  in  Idaho.  The  Boise,  Idaho  market 
is  one  of  the  five  metro  markets  in  the  booming  Pacific 
Northwest.  For  over  105  years  The  Idaho  Statesman  has 
supplied  the  daily  news  for  over  one-third  of  the  state's  popu¬ 
lation  and  still  does  seven  days  a  week.  National  and  regional 
awards  include  almost  all  departments  .  .  .  editorial,  photog¬ 
raphy  and  advertising.  In  Idaho,  The  Idaho  Statesman  is  the 
newspaper  that  is  part  of  life  in  Idaho! 


*0NE  OF  THE  FAMILY... 


^  THE  STATE  JOURNAL  •  THE  IDAHO  STATESMAN 

lettleM.*!  HKkrtee  Bwm  tUtm 

THE  JOURNAL  *«  COURIER  •  THE  ENOUIRER  ‘m  NEWS  •  THE  CHRONICLE  TRIBUNE 

lefeyette  West  leteT*«*  Ni*.#*!  teiito  Cim*  MM«a 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  •  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD 

«BikM«twi  leMiNt>iw 

by  *tjl/  WiAsp.APff  Sjtn 


what  is  federated? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

AUGUST 

24-26 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville 
24-26— Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Wentw  :rth-by. 
the-Sea,  Portsmouth.  N.H. 


SEPTEMBER 

4- 6 — New  York  Press  Association.  Saratoga  Springs. 

5- 7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
5-7 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  San 

Francisco. 

5-7 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

5- 7 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hofei,  White  Sulphur 

Springs. 

6- 7 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

7- 19 — API  Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  Nows  Editors  (for  news¬ 
papers  over  50.000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8- 11 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville. 

8-12 — International  Stereotypers*  Union.  Detroit. 

11-13 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

11-13 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Trees  for  Tomorrow,  Eagle  River. 
11-13 — New  England  Associated  Press  News  Executives  Association.  Viking 
Hotel,  Newport,  R.  I. 

11- 14— West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

12- 14 — Maryland-Delawere  Press  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 

13 -  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Stouffer's, 
Indianapolis. 

13 — Minnesota  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Waseca. 

13-14 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  retail  and  classified  seminar. 
Holiday  Inn,  East  Springfield,  III. 

13- 14 — Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors  Association.  Wagon  Wheel  Lodge, 
Rockton,  III. 

14- 18 — ANPA  Conference  for  Young  Newspapermen,  Camelback  Inn, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

14-19 — PNPA  Newspaper  Institute — Reporters'  Training  Seminar,  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — Hawaii  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Makaha  Country  Club. 

19- 20 — Indiana  Classified  Advertising  Manegers  Association.  Leland  Motor 
Inn,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

19- 20— New  England  Press  Association.  Viking  Hotel,  Newport,  R.l. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  Ad  Meet,  Holiday  Inn,  San  Marcos. 

20- 22 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Memphis, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

21- 24 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Regional 
Conference.  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

21-23 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga.  Cooperstown. 
21-24 — N  PR  A- AN  PA  Personnel  Workshop.  Chicago. 

2 1 - Oct.  3 — API  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City. 

22- Oct.  4 — API  Seminar  for  Foreign  Editors.  Columbia  University. 

24-26 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Sheraton-Mt.  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

24- 28 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Cloisters.  Sea 
Island,  Ga. 

25- 26^Suburban  Press  Foundation  editorial  seminar.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

26-  E&P  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York.  _ 

27- 28 — Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Fall  Meeting. 
Neil  House,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

28- 30 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Pick-Congress 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

28-30 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

28-Oct.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Reglor 
Conference.  Raddson-Lasson  Hotel,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

28-Oct.  3 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Exploring  the  Moon  and  Planets 
University  of  Virginia,  Charlotteville. 

30-Oct.  3 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association.  Hartford  Hiltor  , 
Hartford,  Conn. 

OCTOBER 

1.4 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Atkinson  Hotel.  Indian¬ 
apolis. 
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Professor  MorshoH  M.  Gofdrrxjn,  V\fcllesley  Gjilege, 
who  conducts  the  ecoTKynics  senes,  "Moking  Cents" 


What's  a  nice  educational 
program  like"Classroom  5" 

A  • 

Every  school  day  at  9  30  A  M.,  we  telecost  o 

■  ■■  ■■■■■■  mWHm  ■  ■  half-hour  live  color  educational  program  Classroom 

5  ",  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  kids  on  our 
A  B  commercial  television  stotion  WHDH— TV.  It's  not 

_ _ _ ■  an  afterthought.  We  ve  produced  educational  pro- 

H  grams  m  association  with  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 

HIIH  ment  of  Education  as  part  of  our  regular  daily 

m  m  m  ni  ■  ■  schedule  smce  we  signed  on  the  air  m  November 

B  1^1  "Classrooms  hos  twice  won  Ohio  Stote 

B^|^pB|B^BB  BB  H  B  ^bIb  B  University  awards  for  excellence  in  educational  tele- 

HH  B  H  Hm  Hm  ■  I  mW  BB  ■■■Ib^  WT  vision.  And,  of  course,  it  is  sustaining. ..telecast 

I  BB  I  B  1 1  II  III  l^y  ^  without  commercials.  But  the  Herald-Traveler 

Corporation,  we  think  it  s  good  business.  Good 
business  to  reach  kids  —  to  get  them  to  think  ..to 
participate  To  say  we  care, 

"Classroom  5"  is  just  one  way.  Student 
Government  Day,  the  Repertory  of  Classical  Drama, 
the  Greater  Bostonians,  Careers  Day  Expositicxi  are 
some  of  our  other  projects,  all  designed  to  turn 
great  kids  into  great  thinking  kids. 

That's  what  it's  all  about 


The  Boston  Herald-Traveler 

Corporation  is 

doing  something.  tiJil 

The  Bosicxi  Herold  Troveler  Newspopers 
WHDH  Rodio,' AW  •  FM  •  WHDH  Tetevivon 


s 
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DO  YCXJ  KNOW 


Which  retail 
promotion  makes 
every  shopper 
avnnner? 


It*s  that  small  wonder  among  promotions: 
Trading  Stamps. 

They  are  saved  in  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
the  nation’s  households.  And  here’s  one  big  rea¬ 
son  they’re  so  popular: 

Unlike  most  retail  promotions,  they  allow  a 
merchant  to  return  the  benefits  of  the  promotion 
to  all  his  customers— and  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  patronage. 

Here  are  some  things  an  average  food  retailer 
doing  a  $1.2  million  annual  business  might  use 
to  promote  sales  instead  of  giving  stamps: 

He  could  give  away,  by  chance  drawing,  only 
six  high-priced  cars. 

He  could  offer  phone  orders  and  free  delivery, 
provided  only  10  per  cent  of  his  customers  used 
the  service. 

He  could  offer  charge  accounts,  as  long  as  no 
more  than  one-third  of  the  business  was  done  on 
that  basis. 

In  each  of  these,  only  a  fraction  of  the  custom¬ 
ers  benefit.  With  trading  stamps,  every  shopper 
is  a  winner. 

That’s  one  reason  why  S&H  Green  Stamps 
have  been  given  by  leading  American  retailers 
since  1896. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 

An  American  wav  of  thrift  since  1896 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS  reporter  Bob  Basler  worked  as  a  G-man 
(G  for  garbage)  for  the  city  in  an  effort  to  find  out  something  about 
the  job  and  to  examine  the  city’s  mounting  trash  and  garbage  prob 
lem.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  Basler  wrote'  “You  know,  there  is  one 
good  thing  about  being  a  garbage  man.  I  was  waved  to  and  smiled 
at  by  more  children  in  one  day  as  a  garbage  collector  than  in  two 
years  as  a  reporter.”  .  . .  “WEDDINGS  ARE  NEVER  DULL,”  writes 
Lou  McDermott,  assistant  women’s  editor  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Herald-Republic,  “as  long  as  these  pearls  are  cast  among  the  lady 
newswriters  on  the  jillion  filled-in  wedding  blanks: 

“  ‘Bridesmaids  wore  green  Sorrento  gowns,  styled  A-fra»ne.’ 

“  ‘The  bride  wore  peau  de  soie  ...  with  pearls  on  her  rhest.' 

“  ‘Her  gown  was  of  Chinchilla  lace.’ 

“  ‘She  carried  Stephenoids  .  .  .’  and 

“  ‘Her  bouquet  was  while  roses  on  a  satin  covered  missile.’  ” 
“These  were  gleaned  from  the  past  1%9  wedding  forms,”  says  Lou 
(Louis?,  Louise?),  “and  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  beautiful  and 
infinite  variety  now  showing  up  in  our  affluent,  better-educated  land 
of  brides,  as  well.  As  every  women’s  page  writer  knows,  for  years  it 
has  been  standard  to  find  a  filled-in  form  saying  ‘the  bride  carried 
an  orchard,*  and  sometimes  ‘the  bride’s  mother  wore  a  rose.’  It 
seems,  along  with  everything  else  shifting  and  changing,  even  the 
slips  reflect  something  of  our  new,  infinitely  varied  age.” 

SPEAKING  OF  DISTAFF  NEWS — The  New  York  Times  ran  a  few 
interesting  ads.  One  was  ballyhooing  a  charm  school  where  out  better 
halves  could  improve  their  personality,  better  their  figures,  learn 
hairstyling  &  makeup,  get  a  better  voice  &  clearer  diction  and  so  on 
Other  ads  implored  women  to  “Build  up  your  bust,”  and  “Iron  your 
wrinkles.”  Flush  right  was  another  ad  which  pictured  a  rose  and  the 
simple  text:  “Frank  E.  Campbell/The  Funeral  Chapel.”  (The  ulti 
male  in  cosmetology?)  .  .  .  “TO  YOUR  GOOD  HEALTH”  is  a 
column  in  the  Farmington  (N.M.)  Dailv  Times.  One  was  headed: 
“Raped  By  10  Guys!”  (That’s  good  health?) 

MEMO  TO  DESK 
Must  all  blondes  im  trial 
Be  statuesque? 

Can’t  just  one  be  dumpy  .  .  . 

And  shaped  like  a  descpie? 

^Main  Rich 

THE  CANADIAN  PRESS  reported  that  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet 
felt  a  pinch  where  it  hurts  most,  his  pocketbook,  when  he  was  forced 
to  fly  first  class  from  Vancouver  to  Toronto.  “It  hurts  me  very 
much,”  he  said  as  he  hurried  to  the  jet.  “If  my  boys  ever  find  out 
about  this.  I’m  sunk.  They’ll  all  want  to  travel  first  class.”  Tht 
“boys,”’  he  explained,  are  members  of  his  world-wide  enterprises 
who  travel  tourist  or  economy  class  on  Thomson  business.  The  75- 
year-old  press  baron  paid  $162  for  the  flight  because  the  |120  econ 
omy-class  seats  were  occupied. 

Emmett  Watson,  columnist  for  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  report- 
that  a  “specimen”  is  an  Italian  astronaut,  “bigotry”  an  Italian  red 
wood  and  “bigamist”  a  heavy  Italian  fog  .  .  .  Mike  Mailway  thf 
P-I’s  NOMENPHILIAC  (a  person  who  likes  oddball  names)  report 
that  in  the  old  sailing  days,  it  took  two  sailors  to  work  a  winch  that 
twisted  yams  of  rope  into  lines.  “Boring  job,  that,”  says  Mike.  “S' 
they  settled  in  some  secluded  spot  to  tell  one  another  stories,  some 
times.  Whence  came  that  phrase,  ‘to  spin  a  yarn’.”  He  also  offers  a 
fancy  sentence,  one  in  which  each  word  in  it  starting  with  the  sam^ 
letter,  but  the  initial  sound  of  each  is  different.  It  goes:  P^f^ 
pigraphous  pneumatics  produce  phantasmagoric  phthalec  phthisis. 
(Whatzitmean,  Mike?) 


PROFUSION  OF  CONFUSION 
The  Detroit  News 
Has  a  Pipp  and  a  Poppa ; 

The  former  writea  on  aerospace 
And  the  latter’s  a  name-droppa 
(Edwin  G.  Pipp  that  is,  and  Robert  A.  Poppa.) 

—Jay  Russell 
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Pair  of  openers  draws  thousands 
in  Metropolitan  New  Orleans! 


Streams  and  rivers  of  automobiles  flowed  steadily 
to  form  a  glistening  sea  of  cars  by  the  new  $12-million 
Clearview  Shopping  Center  here  on  August  6th.  The 
attraction  was  the  simultaneous  oi)ening  of  two 
major  department  stores— a  2-story  Sears  (4th 
locally),  and  a  3-story  Maison  Blanche  (4th  locally). 
From  morn  till  beyond  dusk,  waves  of  eager  shop- 
f)ers  pressed  and  purcha.sed  through  the  glittering 
newness  of  the  spacious  buildings  and  dashed  this 
area’s  previous  opening-day  sales  records  to  relative 
insignificance. 

Clearview,  located  on  32  acres  in  Jefferson  Parish, 
affords  easy  access  from  major  arteries.  When 
completed,  the  30-store  business  facility  will  include 
a  bank,  a  restaurant,  and  ample  parking  for  2.400 
cars. 

Maison  Blanche,  additionally,  has  undertaken 
the  construction  of  a  new  warehouse  on  4\/j  acres  in 
New  Orleans,  and  a  90,000  sq.  ft.  addition  to  its 
Westside  store  which  will  be  completed  this  fall. 

D.  H.  Holmes,  another  leading  department  store, 
with  three  outlets  locally,  recently  completed  an 
annex  to  its  downtown  Canal  St.  store  in  New 

MORNINGS  &  SUNDAY 


Orleans.  This  was  part  of  its  $5‘/4-million  expansion 
program  which  includes  construction  of  two  ad¬ 
ditional  stores,  one  in  New  Orleans  East  and  another 
in  Houma,  Louisiana.  Holmes*  Lakeside  store,  in 
Jefferson  Parish,  has  been  for  several  years,  a  highly 
successful  operation. 

Local  retailers  are  alerted  to  the  growth-challenge 
of  Jefferson  Parish  where  59*7  of  the  6,800  recently 
added  hou-seholds  within  the  metro  area  are  located. 

In  Jefferson  Parish,  the  cmnbined  daily  circu¬ 
lations  (Mon.  thru  Fri.)  of  The  Times- Picayune  and 
States-Item  top  96' <  of  the  households.  On  Sundays. 
The  Times-Picayune  delivers  8.5' f  of  the  households 
and  that’s  coverage! 

The  metro  area  now  has  14,(XX)  additional  hou.se- 
holds  in  the  $10,000-and-over-income  category  this 
year  (up  24,000  in  the  past  two  years). 

Schedule  now  in  The  Times-Picayune  and 
States-Item  and  gamer  the  million-plus-population 
metro  market,  with  that  ultra-solid  Jefferson 
coverage,  plus  more  beyond.  Contact  Newhouse 
Newspapers. 
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Tax  on  news 

An  extremely  dangerous  bill  has  slipped  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  without  discussion  and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  measure  provides  for  a 
2%  sales  tax  on  “photographs,  comic  strips,  spiecial  feature  articles, 
feature  articles,  news  items,  or  any  similar  material  intended  for  use 
in  newspapiers,  magazines,  periodicals,  circulars,  radio,  television,  or 
any  other  means  of  publication.” 

This  is  the  first  time,  to  our  knowledge,  that  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  put  a  tax  on  the  reporting  of  news.  The  bill  says  it  would 
not  tax  news  and  photographs  shipped  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  other  purchasers,  as  if  there  is  a  great  difference.  That  only  makes 
it  discriminatory.  It  is  still  a  tax  on  news  reporting  which  is  about 
as  far  removed  from  the  generally  accepted  interpretation  of  press 
freedom  as  you  can  get. 

Our  news  services  have  been  exempt  so  far  from  state  and  local  sales 
taxes.  In  fact,  the  federal  government  has  stated  this  general  philosophy 
well  in  the  exemption  it  provides  to  news  services  from  federal  taxes 
on  communications  services  and  facilities. 

We  hof>e  the  Senate  shows  better  judgment  than  the  House  did 
toward  this  bill  and  that  every  newspaperman  will  see  that  his  Senator 
has  the  projier  information  to  reach  that  judgment. 

Share  of  market 

So  much  has  been  made  by  competing  media  of  the  newspapers’ 
declining  percentage  of  the  total  national  advertising  dollar,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  newspaper  advertising  over-all  has  been  growing  by 
leafK  and  bounds,  it  is  refreshing  to  read  that  the  newspapers’  share 
of  an  imp>ortant  national  ad  classification  has  increased. 

Advertising  placed  by  grocery  manufacturers  last  year  in  all  media 
declined  0.6%,  according  to  Grocery  Manufacturer  magazine. 

Expenditures  in  television  were  off  0.2%,  magazines  were  dow  n  1.9% 
and  outdoor  was  off  15.3%. 

On  the  other  hand,  expenditures  in  newspapers  were  up  5.2%  and 
in  radio  up  0.2%. 

This  analysis  of  the  ad  budgets  of  215  grocery  manufacturers  makes 
a  pretty  good  testimonial  for  newspaper  advertising. 

Bar-media  cooperation 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertise  s' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  bean  merged;  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estats 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Pauline  Ettlinger,  Newton  H. 
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Meetings  between  some  officers  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
pap>er  Editors  and  the  new  president  of  the  American  Bar  Asscxriation 
have  given  rise  to  the  hope  that  the  hostility  which  has  prevailed  be¬ 
cause  of  divergent  views  on  the  fair  trial-free  press  issue  may  l>e  re¬ 
placed  by  an  era  of  understanding  and  cooperation  for  the  good  of 
both  sides. 

AB.\’s  new  president,  Bernard  G.  Segal,  has  said  it  is  hope  that 
another  meeting  this  Fall  ‘will  lead  to  a  significant  strengthening 
of  coojserative  efforts  to  achieve  what  everyone  wants  to  accomplish— 
the  protection  of  fair  trials  without  compromise  of  press  freedom.” 
We  hof>e  so,  too. 
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“Norma”  doesn't  subtly  prove  that)  I 
really  prefer  being  a  woman. 

Norma  Glkasov 

Lapeer,  Mich. 
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Class  in  the  Classified?  You  gotta’  be 
kidding.  (E  &  P,  July  26,  page  31). 

Since  when  are  Editorial  Consultants 
or  publishers  in  pursuit  of  a  “hobby” 
proper  sources  of  competent  advice  in 
solving  advertising  problems?  When 
“publishers  express  a  need  of  change” 
in  classified  sections  they  are,  we  hope, 
thinking  in  terms  of  revenue  increase  and 
not  of  the  esthetic  qualities  of  the  pages. 
Publisher  White  must  indeed  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  “strange  looks”  over  his 
switch  to  Cloister  and  perhaps  it  isn’t  so 
much  a  matter  of  “liking  it”  as  of  resig¬ 
nation  on  the  part  of  his  advertisers. 

Advertising  directors  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  many  classified  pages 
need  improving  but  at  the  same  time  we 
must  use  common  business  sense  methods 
to  assure  results  for  our  advertisers. 

Advertising  is  “competitive”  and  what 
merchant  would  want  his  selling  message 
and  those  of  all  his  fellow  merchants 
printed  “neatly”  along  about  the  first 
verse,  second  chapter  of  St.  Mark?  You 
compared  only  the  appearance  of  the 
two  illustrated  pages  and  kept  us  in  the 
dark  as  to  revenue  returns  of  each.  Also 
what  is  the  “gimmick”  used  in  Mr. 
While’s  display  classified  that  “tones 
down  that  ghastly  black”  to  what  we 
a$.sume  would  be  just  another  “chaste” 
and  uniformly  cold-gray  page? 

The  nine-column  page  (Mr.  White’s 
was  eight)  with  its  large  prominent 
reverses  (printed  in  ink,  not  be  spattered 
in  mud)  and  bordered  ads  most  certainly 
does  “scream  and  shout”  the  message  of 
ad’ertisers:  those  boys  who  keep  our 
rash  registers  ringing  and  our  front  doors 
open. 

So  let’s  try  again,  shall  we?  This 
time  ask  an  advertising  expert  and  see 
what  he  has  to  say? 

Thomas  L.  Watson 

Advertising  Director, 

Daily  Idahonian, 

Moscow,  Idaho 


BROADCAST  WHINE 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  industry 
is  overlooking  one  extremely  important 
point  in  its  FCC  vs.  Broadcasting  squab¬ 
ble — the  possibility  of  operating  a  profit¬ 
able  station  AND  serving  the  public  in¬ 
terest  simultaneously.  Why  are  the  broad¬ 
casters  so  insecure  about  their  renewals? 
Surely  if  their  programs  are  of  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  serve  the  public  interests  there  is 
little  to  fear.  We  can  not  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  one,  or  even  a  dozen 
unsubstantiated  complaints,  will  result 
in  non-renewal.  Not  unless  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  station’s  basic 
policies. 

While  I'do  not  subscribe  to  the  “public 
airways”  theory,  I  can  not  see  why  the 
broadcasters  in  this  country  must  con¬ 
stantly  whine  about  the  inequities  of  the 
existing  system.  Good  programming  and 
fair  profits  can  and  do  go  hand  in  hand. 

As  far  as  cornering  the  media  market 
in  one  area,  no  comment  is  really 
necessary. 

Steve  R.  Smirnofk 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 

THAT  OIL  CAN 

Regarding  all  of  the  correspondence 
about  who  first  used  the  oil  can  for 
paste-ups,  I  don’t  know  who  did  but  I  do 
know  that  I  read  about  it  in  E&P  and 
tried  it. 

Hats  off  to  the  innovator  and  to  E&P 
for  passing  the  word  along.  It  has  been  a 
great  time  and  mess  saver  here.  M  e  put 
out  three  publications  beamed  at  staff 
and  patients,  all  produced  offset.  Me 
can  use  all  of  the  help  of  this  nature 
that  you  can  come  up  with.  Keep  on 
pluggin’! 

Bon  (.RIKHTHS 

.State  of  Illinois 

Dep't  of  Mental  Health. 

Elgin,  Illinois 

*  *  * 
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BEG  YOUR  PARDON 

Some  people  go  to  Sweden,  have  an 
operation  and  spend  a  lot  of  money  to 
change  their  sex. 

But  E&P  can  do  the  job  in  the  twin¬ 
kling  of  an  eye,  and  it  doesn’t  cost  a 
penny. 

You  published  a  letter  from  me  (August 
9)  about  note-taking.  By  the  quick  and 
simple  trick  of  adding  one  letter  to  my 
first  name,  you  converted  me  from  a  wom¬ 
an  to  a  man. 

You  reaffirmed  the  change  of  sex  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  me  as  “HIS”  in  the  head  over 
the  letter. 

This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  my 
husband,  who  always  thought  he  was 
married  to  a  woman;  to  my  co-workers 
and  The  Lapeer  County  Press,  who  know 
I  wear  skirts  and  may  now  wonder 
why:  but  most  of  all  it  was  a  shock  to 

ME. 

Mould  you  mind  changing  my  sex  back 
again  for  me?  I  think  that  (in  spite  of  it’s 
being  a  man’s  world  .  .  .  and  I  wonder  if 
your  making  me  “Norman”  instead  of 

editor  SL  publisher  for  August 


All  the  business  over  the  old  style  oil 
can  as  a  dispenser  for  rubber  cement, 
etc.  goes  back — away  back  in  makeup 
departments  of  magazines,  newspapers, 
etc.  I  use  one  for  veneer  glue — just 
wonderful. 

As  far  back  as  1928  the  late  Frank 
Saton,  art  director.  New  Yorker  and 
Stage  Magazine,  used  one.  First  time 
I  ever  saw  it. 

James  M’.  Brown 
Gaithersburg,  Maryland. 

THE  SMALL  HOLE 

I  weep  for  Bill  Missett  (July  19)  who 
complains  of  the  “almost-full-page  ad.” 

His  solution  of  snake  photo  in  that 
last  crummy  inch  is  a  good  temporary 
one,  but  how  much  better  to  convince 
the  ad  department  and  the  publisher  that 
it  is  larceny  to  allow  such  ads  in  the 
first  place? 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  a  forward- 
thinking  ad  department  which  says  on  its 
rate  card:  “Advertisements  exceeding 
19^  inches  in  depth  will  be  charged 
23,  1969 


at  21  inches.” 

That  .settles  the  matter  most  simply. 

Of  course  it  may  take  some  work  to 
convince  his  ad  department  that  its  pres¬ 
ent  policy  is  harmful  to  the  paper. 

Ed  Arnold  gave  a  suggestion  at  an  API 
seminar  recently.  Get  hold  of  an  armful 
of  those  supporter  ads,  itchy  pile  ads, 
constipation  1  columns,  the  really 
sleazy  ones  and  jam  them  over  the  top 
of  an  “almost  full-page-ad.” 

And  if  that  doesn’t  work,  refuse  to 
put  any  editorial  matter  in  the  hole,  be¬ 
cause  it  simply  isn’t  a  news  hole.  Tlien 
it  will  be  obvious  to  the  business  office 
that  they  are  giving  away  that  space. 
If  they  want  to,  that’s  their  business,  but 
the  editor  isn’t  going  to  waste  precious 
time  filling  it. 

I  trust  these  suggestions  will  lead 
to  more  harmony  between  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  departments  of  his 
newspaper. 

Phii.  M’elo.  Jr. 

Managing  Editor, 

Beverly  Times, 

Beverly,  Mass. 

SIMPLE  MATH 

Ira  L.  Baker  fears  (August  2)  that 
newspapers  lose  recruiting  clout  be¬ 
cause  they  cite  salaries  in  weekly  figures 
“rather  than  by  the  monthly  or  annual 
terms,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  other 
businesses  and  professions.” 

Surely  collegiate  journalists,  having 
mastered  headline  counts,  are  capable  of 
dividing  and  multiplying  by  52  and  by  12. 

As  to  what  Mr.  Baker  terms  the  need 
for  “every  valid  gimmick  available  to 
us”  to  spur  recruiting,  may  I  suggest 
that  talent  scouts  rely  on  starting  wages 
that  are  in  line  with  those  offered  by  “other 
businesses  and  profession;?.” 

Let’s  give  our  new  blood  some  credit. 
They  can  handle  basic  math  and  they 
are  not  impressed  by  gimmicks. 

Rick  Thomas 

Mashington,  D.C. 


Short  Takes 

HEADLINE:  The  L’s  .Announce 

Daughter’s  Brothel — Altus  (Okla.) 
Timea-Democrat. 

*  *  « 

The  bride  belongs  to  Trinity  Baptist 
Church.  The  broom  belongs  to  the  Church 
of  the  Open  Door — Avon  Lake  (Ohio) 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Since  the  disclosures  about  his  fiances, 
the  usually  ebullient  Representative  has 
been  unavailable  to  reporters. — New 
York  Times. 

*  *  * 

God  direction  and  excellent  action 
makes  this  film  far  superior  to  the  rou¬ 
tine  World  War  II  films. — Boston  Globe. 

*  *  * 

Six  residents  bearing  a  petition  of  57 
property  owners,  protected  what  they 
contended  would  bring  deterioration  to 
their  neighborhood. — New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune. 

«  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  for  each  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  error  found  in  a  newspaper 
and  reprinted  here.) 
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You  have  to  work  for  what  you  get  in 
New  York.  Especially  when  it  comes  to 
selling  space.  Because  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  executives  are  tough-minded  and 
demanding.  They  demand  answers. 
Which  the  Suffolk  Sun  gives  them. 
Regularly.  Through  advertising  like  this 
in  The  New  York  Times. .  .the  market¬ 
place  for  New  York  agencymen.  Any 
questions?  Just  write  or  call:  Media 
Advertising  Department,  229  West  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036; 

(212)  556-1445. 

IJork  Simcsf 

sells  space  in  New  York 
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the  SUN  keeps  rising! 

May  was  another 
record  month  in 
total  advertising 

955,000  Lines 
+210,000  Lines 

(vs.  May  1968) 

About  the  only  thing  growing  faster  than 
Suffolk  County  Long  island  is  the... 

SUFFOLKeSUN 

A  Publication  of  Cowles  Communications,  Inc. 
Represented  by  Branham-Moloney,  Inc. 
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'We’U  rebuild!’ — says  publisher 
in  area  devastated  by  hurricane 


Gulfport,  Miss. 

“i'his  is  a  newspaper  and 
we’re  going  to  provide  the  lead¬ 
ership  to  pull  this  community 
together  again,”  declared  Ro¬ 
land  Weeks,  Jr.,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Herald.  “We’re 
determined  to  rebuild  this 
stricken  area.” 

*  *  * 

Columbia,  S.C. 

Subscribers  to  the  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  of  Biloxi-Gulfport,  Miss., 
are  getting  their  newspapers, 
even  though  hurricane  Camille 
cut  off  all  electric  service  to  the 
area  August  17,  destroyed  the 
front  and  side  of  the  newspaper 
offices  and  washed  three  inches 
of  sea  water  through  the 
ground  floor. 

The  Herald  is  being  published 
here — about  800  miles  distant — 
on  the  presses  of  the  Columbia 
Record  and  the  State  and  is 
being  flown  to  Biloxi  by  private 
airplane.  The  Herald,  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  State  are  subsid¬ 
iaries  of  the  State-Record  Co. 

The  first  copy  of  the  Herald, 
a  four-page  edition  with  no  ad¬ 
vertising,  was  produced  August 
17,  and  run  the  morning  of  Au¬ 
gust  18,  prior  to  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Columbia  Record. 

Roland  Weeks,  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Herald,  and 
.■trthur  D.  Cooper,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
State  Record  Co.,  made  the  de¬ 
cision  at  noon  August  17  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  Herald  here,  about  12 
hours  before  the  hurricane 
wreaked  havoc  in  the  Biloxi- 
Gulfport  area. 

William  F.  Watson,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  Record,  as¬ 
sembled  a  staff  consisting  of 
himself,  two  deskmen  and  a  re¬ 
porter  from  the  Record.  Robert 
P.  McHugh,  associate  editor  of 
the  Herald,  and  a  staff  writer, 
Richard  Galczier,  called  in  14 
•“ditorials  and  stories  about  the 
impending  storm. 

The  State-Record  executive 
news  editor,  Charles  H.  Wicken- 
berg  Jr.,  consulted  with  McHugh 
about  policy  decisions  on  the 
publication  and  distribution  of 
the  four-page  newspaper. 

By  5  p.m.  all  calls  going  into 
and  out  of  the  Mississippi  Coast 


area  had  to  be  of  an  emergency 
nature.  Telephone  operators  co¬ 
operated  when  the  situation  was 
described,  and  two  hour-long 
calls  were  placed  with  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  between  5  and  9  p.m. 

McHugh  and  Galczier  went 
out  into  the  area  around  the 
Herald’s  plant  several  times  to 
gather  stories  while  the  hur¬ 
ricane  was  approaching  with 
winds  up  to  190  miles  an  hour. 

Their  last  call  came  at  11  p.m. 
They  said  they  and  several 
other  persons  were  seeking 
refuge  in  Weeks’  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  newspaper 
building. 

When  Mrs.  Gay  Duncan  of 
the  Record  staff  called  the  Her¬ 
ald  offices  at  6  a.m.  the  day 
after  the  hurricane  hit,  she 
woke  up  the  newsmen. 

McHugh  and  Galczier,  with 
the  help  of  other  reporters,  gave 
eye-witness  accounts  of  the  hur¬ 
ricane  'damage.  Many  of  the 
Herald’s  newsmen  were  stranded 
across  the  Biloxi  Riv’er. 

McHugh,  who  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Record  until  he 
joined  the  Herald  in  April,  had 


recently  purchased  a  home  about 
a  block  from  the  beach.  When 
asked  if  his  home  was  in  danger, 
he  very  sadly  said,  “I’m  afraid 
it  is.”  Later  he  found  nothing 
but  a  few  mementoes  in  the 
mud. 

The  newspaper  facilities  were 
spared.  A  marquee  on  the  sides 
and  front  of  the  building  were 
smashed,  but  Robert  Yeiter, 
production  manager,  found  that 
the  building  had  withstood  ma¬ 
jor  damage.  It  is  15  feet  above 
sea  level  and  one  block  from 
U.S.  90.  The  building  had  taken 
two  to  three  inches  of  sea  water 
and  there  was  no  electricity. 

The  staff  in  Columbia  com¬ 
pleted  a  press  run  of  about 
.‘10,000  newspapers  (the  Her¬ 
ald’s  regular  circulation  is 
about  35,000),  and  the  news¬ 
papers  were  placed  on  a  plane 
to  be  taken  to  Pensacola,  Fla., 
where  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  Journal  News 
to  assist  in  ti'ucking  the  news¬ 
papers  to  Biloxi. 

But  the  Federal  Aeronautics 
Administration  gave  permission 
for  the  plane  so  that  it  could 


land  at  Gulfport. 

Two  radio  stations  in  the 
area  announced  that  the  Herald 
would  be  distributed  free.  Peo¬ 
ple  queued  up  around  the  Her¬ 
ald  office  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  newspapers.  When  trucks 
carrying  the  four-page  publica¬ 
tion  arrived,  a  cheer  went  up. 

Copies  were  taken  by  the  staff 
to  any  stores  left  standing  that 
were  oi)en  for  business  in  the 
area. 

The  plane’s  pilot,  Walter  E. 
Stephens,  brought  film  back 
from  Mississippi  which  had 
been  shot  by  Herald  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  The  pictures  were  used  in 
the  August  18  issues  of  the 
State  and  the  Record  and  in  the 
August  19  issue  of  the  Herald. 

Two  planes,  one  owned  by  the 
State-Record  and  the  other  on 
lease,  were  used  to  transport 
about  35,000  copies  of  the  Her¬ 
ald  to  Gulfport  on  Tuesday. 

Production  and  business  of¬ 
fice  employes  of  the  Herald 
busied  themselves  on  cleanup 
duty  around  and  inside  the 
building,  despite  personal  feel- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


CAMILLE  WAS  HERE— A  marquee  on  the  Daily  Herald  Building  in  Gulfport  was  smashed  and  sea 
water  swept  through  the  plant  when  Hurricane  Canaille  ruined  large  sectors  of  the  Mississippi  Coastal 
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Brace  yourself,  Dallas,  here  they  come! 

How  to  cope  with  a  rock  festival 


By  Ethel  G.  Romm 


White  Lake,  N,  Y. 

The  Aquarian  rock  music 
festival,  three  days  of  Sodom 
and  Disneyland,  provided  almost 
no  organizational  facilities  for 
the  media  to  cover  it. 

A  press  pass,  if  you  had  one, 
proved  worthless — it  did  not 
permit  you  near  the  stars  nor 
the  stage.  There  was  scarcely 
anybody  official  to  talk  to. 

Key  people  among  the  hippies, 
undergrounders,  and  New  Left 
groups  w’ere  scattered  away 
from  the  music  bowl  to  prevent 
trouble.  Nobody  who  had  not 
been  there  for  days  ahead  could 
find  them. 

There  were  no  press  confer¬ 
ences  except  for  the  one  the 
Middletown  Times  Herald- 
Record  arranged,  to  squash  the 
rumors  of  an  impending  epi¬ 
demic. 

Afterwards,  as  in  so  many 
other  events  of  the  Now  genera¬ 
tion,  having  made  it  difficult 
to  report,  the  organizers  com¬ 
plained  in  unquotable  language. 


Rock  and  roll  on  a  farm 
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of  “Peace  and  Music”  to  hear 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  con¬ 
temporary  musicians  ever 
staf^,  from  Joan  Baez  to  the 
Jefferson  Airplane. 

No  more  than  100,000  were 
expected  and  preparations  for 
those  were  several  days  short 
of  completion  since  the  festival 
had  had  to  move  twice  when 
other  local  towmships  had  erected 
legal  barriers  because  of  the 
riots  and  disturbances  that  have 
characterized  earlier  rock 
festivals  in  other  places.  Wood- 
stock  Ventures,  the  affair’s  pro¬ 
moters,  had  only  20  days  to 
convert  raw  pasture  into  a  de¬ 
veloped  city.  It  was  not  enough 
time. 

On  Thursday,  August  14,  the 
day  before  the  music  was  to 
start,  we  began  to  receive  re¬ 
ports  of  the  throngs  headed  for 
the  Catskill  Mountains  from 
every  state.  At  2  a.  m.  my  hus¬ 
band  and  I  left  for  the  site, 
about  90  minutes  away,  with 
sleeping  bags,  food  and  water. 
A1  is  editor  of  the  TH-Record, 
circulation  44,000,  and  the  only 
local  daily  serving  the  area. 

We  drove  up  the  empty  left 
lane  of  Route  17  (the  quickway) 
at  a  legal  65  mph,  barreling 


PRESSED  INTO  SERVICE — What  was  to  be  the  press  center — an  open-sided  tent — became  a  first 
aid  station  for  youths  who  suffered  bad  effects  from  drugs  at  the  White  Lake  music  festival. 


past  a  continuous  band  of 
marvelous  and  assorted  vehicles 
from  painted  bakery  trucks  to 
U-Haul-Its,  all  packed  with  long¬ 
haired  youngsters,  none  of  them 
going  more  than  50.  It  was  our 
first  clue  that  this  crowd  was 
bringing  its  own  “tum-ons,”  all 
of  them  illegal,  and  were  taking 
no  chances  on  being  picked  up 
for  speeding. 

Driving  below  the  speed  limit 
did  not  help  all  of  them.  Police 
of  four  states  were  arresting 
them  on  the  way,  finding  vast 
quantities  of  the  usual  mood¬ 
changing  and  perception  alter¬ 
ing  chemicals,  including  mari¬ 
juana,  the  “brown  rice  of  turn¬ 
ons.”  Only  a  handful  of  arrests 
seem  to  have  been  made  on  the 
festival  site,  the  point  of 
sharpest  controversy  now  that 
it  is  all  over. 

Press  in  wedding  tent 

Without  police  directing  traf¬ 
fic,  the  lemming  line  turned  off 
at  Monticello,  which  was  to 
prove  a  funnel  into  a  15-mile 
traffic  jam  that  took  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  the  next  eight 


hours  to  travel.  Thousands  never 
made  it.  A1  drove  through  the 
back  woods. 

On  site  was  an  open-sided, 
pink  and  white  striped  wedding 
reception  tent  for  the  press.  By 
Saturday,  even  that  little  fa¬ 
cility  was  gone,  commandeered 
for  a  “bad  trip”  station  for 
drug-shattered  kids. 

Reporters  were  now  left  out 
on  an  open  grazing  field  with  a 
couple  of  tables  and  only  one 
out  of  three  pay  phones  mounted 
on  a  board  working.  It  rained. 
Somebody  draped  a  piece  of 
builder’s  vinyl  so  you  could  talk 
and  keep  your  notes  dry. 

After  a  while,  we  saw  no 
more  reporters.  Yet  you  could 
scarcely  leave  the  place.  Where 
or  how’  they  slept  and  ate,  or 
how  they  typed  their  stories  or 
got  their  film  out,  I  cannot  say, 
except  for  the  three-man  UPI 
team  headed  by  A1  Parachiniwho 
used  our  facilities,  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News  crew,  sharing 
our  courier,  who  drove  a  motor¬ 
cycle,  the  only  thing  on  wheels 
you  count  on  to  get  out. 

On  the  same  pasture,  our  task 


force  editor,  Fred  Germain,  had 
set  up  a  tiny  trailer.  It  had 
what  turned  out  to  be  the  only 
teletypeprinter  on  site,  linking 
our  Middletown  office  with  the 
Monticello  bureau.  It  also  had 
an  invaluable  two-way  portable 
radio  with  a  receiver/sender  in¬ 
side,  a  telephone,  an  AM/FM 
radio  tuned  to  local  stations, 
plus  a  tape  recorder  and — most 
valuable — a  multi-channel  police 
monitor  that  hooked  us  into  the 
state  troopers  everywhere. 

News  facilities  scarce 

Germain,  his  wife,  Josephine, 
A1  and  I,  and  photographer 
Mike  Lee  (up  early  on  his  day 
off)  constituted  the  paper’s  ad 
hoc  staff  until  those  assigned. 
Gene  Castellano  and  Dennis 
Thoet,  began  dribbling  in 
through  their  own  back  roads. 

We  finally  made  a  team  of  11,  six 
of  us  with  cameras,  with  chief 
photographer  Manny  Fuchs  fly¬ 
ing  overhead  and  later  selecting 
the  pictures  from  the  dozens 
and  dozens  of  rolls  we  got  >>ut. 
Two  men  in  the  Monticello 
bureau  covered  the  frantic  s(  ene 


irhich  was  going  on  outside. 

With  almost  no  facilities  for 
them  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
cast  of  characters,  other  papers 
foond  the  going  rough.  There 
vas  much  sharing,  with  papers 
repriiiting  our  information,  in- 
cludii  g  the  misspelled  names. 
The  V.  eekend  saw  our  first  Sun¬ 
day  iKiition,  an  extra  on  the 
festival,  pre-dating  the  one 
scheduled  to  start  in  two 
montiis. 

Ours  w’as  the  only  communi¬ 
cations  center  in  the  middle  of 
what  was  turning  into  a  major 
disaster  area.  By  Friday  night, 
with  the  festival  only  a  few 
hours  old  and  about  a  third  of 
those  half-million  kids  on  the 
rain-soaked  site,  there  was  a 
medical  crisis  as  the  handful  of 
doctors  had  to  cope  with  the 
typical  problems  of  the  16  to  25- 
year-olds.  Kids  had  left  their 
diabetes  pills  or  epileptic  pills 
at  home  or  had  kept  their  con¬ 
tact  lenses  on  for  three  days. 
Everyone  was  wet  and  most 
were  sleeping  on  the  muddy 
ground.  The  sanitary  facilities 
^  were  not  being  cleaned  out 
hourly  because  the  trucks 
couldn’t  get  in.  The  water  had 
run  out  and  the  kids  were  drink¬ 
ing  from  the  dirty  lake  they  had 
been  skinny-dipping  in.  With¬ 
out  shoes,  they  were  cutting 
their  feet  badly  in  the  manured 
fields.  Tetanus  and  hepatitis 
were  feared.  Officially,  3,000  to 
5,000  were  treated  for  these 
standard  things.  Three  babies 
were  bom.  Two  died. 

Drugs  for  sale 

One  of  those  deaths  was  from 
an  overdose  of  an  unknown 
drug.  Monumental  drug  usage 
was  the  festival’s  hallmark.  At 
least  90%  of  the  crowd  was 
smoking  marijuana.  Checking 
the  sawiest  people  we  could  in 
every  cranny  of  the  grounds, 
it  seems  evident  that  40%  and 
perhaps  50%  were  using  LSD, 
the  amphetamines  like  Metha- 
drine  —  usually  called  speed, 
hashish,  mescaline,  THP,  and 
so  forth. 

Word  went  out  over  the  loud¬ 
speakers  that  someone  was  pass¬ 
ing  out  “bad”  acid.  “Don’t  take 
the  little  blue  pill.”  But  the 
green  pill  was  also  sending  kids 
to  the  bad  trip  tents  and  so 
were  the  brown  ones.  And  so 
was  everything  else.  All  of  it 
was  for  sale,  sometimes  with 
advertising  signs.  Much  of  it 
was  freely  shared.  “Spare  dope? 
Spare  dope?”  The  kids  begging 
through  the  crowds  reported 
great  good  luck.  When  it  wasn’t 
being  given  away,  the  “great” 
speckled  LSD  tab  was  selling 
for  a  low  |3,  later  rose  to  $6. 
By  Sunday  we  compiled  a  Mar¬ 
ket  Report. 

Officially,  400  were  treated  for 
bad  drug  reactions.  I  would 
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REPORTERS  at  the  mauive  youth  con9regation  in  tha  Catskills  in¬ 
cluded  Dennis  Thoet,  left,  and  Fred  Germain,  right,  for  the  Middle- 
town  Times  Hera  Id- Record.  They  worked  from  a  trailer. 


place  the  number  at  twice  that, 
with  untold  numbers  treated  by 
friends  in  the  audience.  “Have 
you  downers?”  asked  a  young 
boy  picking  his  way  through  the 
throng.  “My  friend  needs  a 
downer.”  He  was  looking  for 
a  tranquilizer  to  calm  him.  He 
found  one  and  returned. 

The  physicians  were  not  so 
lucky.  They  ran  out  of  tranquil¬ 
izers,  gamma  gobulin,  anti¬ 
biotics,  antihistamines,  and  the 
rest.  And  since  they  had  never 
thought  in  terms  of  the  media 
at  any  point  (we  are  the 
enemy)  the  officials  never 
thought  to  ask  us  for  help. 

Germain  happened  to  be  with 
the  major  medical  officer  when 
the  critical  situation  was  being 
discussed.  He  gathered  the  lists 
of  needed  supplies  that  ran  the 
gamut  from  bandages  to  Thor- 
azin  and  telephoned  UPI  in  New 
York  who  put  it  out  on  their 
GMY  wire,  which  the  local  radio 
stations  promptly  picked  up. 

Buns  from  the  nuns 

From  then  on,  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  communities  began 
pitching  in.  The  Jewish  Center 
made  10,000  sandwiches  which 
the  nuns  distributed.  The  medi¬ 
cine  was  landed  with  Air  Force 
helicopters.  Local  ambulance 
corps  worked  around  the  clock. 
All  the  happy,  heart-warming 
stories  of  a  community  coming 
to  the  rescue  began  to  be 
written. 

By  Saturday,  the  suiTounding 
towns  had  made  a  complete 


about-face  concerning  the  kids, 
thousands  of  whom  were 
stranded  in  their  streets  in  the 
downpours.  Once  fearful  of 
“those  hippies,”  shopkeepers 
found  they  always  said  “please,” 
seldom  helped  themselves  to 
items  like  the  typical  summer 
tourists. 

One  state  trooper  after  an¬ 
other  made  the  paper  with  an 
amazed,  “I  never  heard  so  many 
‘excuse  me’s’  in  my  10  years  in 
uniform.”  “This  traffic  jam  is 
eight  miles  long  and  no  one  has 
leaned  on  a  horn.  Can  you  be¬ 
lieve  that?”  “Not  a  knifing  or  a 
stabbing.” 

And  so  it  is  that  the  stories 
out  of  here  were  either  Sodom 
or  Disneyland,  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Al’s,  Rereading  the  coverage 
in  a  half  dozen  Eastern  papers, 
I  find  that  the  reporters  who 
walked  among  the  good-natured 
incredibly  well-behaved  young¬ 
sters  wrote  about  Disneyland, 
with  high  praise  for  these  kids 
who  had  coped  with  the  rain  and 
mud  and  the  dangerous  lack  of 
preparations  for  them. 

Those  of  us  looking  at  bottles 
full  of  mescaline  and  interview¬ 
ing  the  charming  children  with 
the  slap-happy  smiles  of  con¬ 
ventional  drunks  who  w-ere  hold¬ 
ing  them  wondered  how  much  of 
everybody’s  great  good  humor 
and  placidity  came  from  a  pill. 
We  were  covering  Sodom. 

Confrontation  avoided 

The  state  police  on  site  were 
under  orders  not  to  make  drug 


ETHEL  G.  ROMM  is  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  who  has  contrib¬ 
uted  previous  reports  to  E&P 
on  the  campus  revolt  and  the 
underground  press.  Her  book, 
“The  Open  Conspiracy” — what 
America’s  angry  young  genera¬ 
tion  is  saying,”  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  soon. 

arrests.  Everyone  feared  a  con¬ 
frontation  that  would  lead  to 
the  riot  that  has  become  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  these  events.  It  worked. 
For  three  days,  the  Paradis«‘ 
Now  generation  had  a  marvelous 
time,  according  to  their  own 
testimony.  No  holds  were  barred. 
.\11  drug  takers  inside  the 
charmed  farm  site  were  hom«‘ 
free.  And  they  made  many, 
many  friends  in  our  area,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sheriff  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  paper  this  morning, 
has  invited  them  back  next  year. 

Our  letters  to  the  editor  over 
the  next  few  weeks  will  be  in¬ 
structive  as  readers  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  those  who  want  to 
invite  the  festival  back  with 
better  planning  and  those  who 
will  not  accept  it  without  en¬ 
forcing  all  the  laws. 

Many  of  the  kids  left  here  and 
headed  for  Dallas,  where  the 
next  rock  festival  is  to  be  held. 
Our  advice  to  Southwestern 
editors:  You  are  about  to  meet 
the  most  charming  kids  in  the 
world.  The  promoters  may  be 
just  as  sweet.  If  they  don’t  land 
in  the  hospital.  Brace  your¬ 
selves.  Good  luck. 

• 

Reporter's  contempt 
conviction  reversed 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Minne¬ 
sota  has  cleared  Donald  J. 
Giese,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  re¬ 
porter,  of  a  contempt  citation 
without  ruling  on  whether  news- 
nven  have  a  privilege  to  pro¬ 
tect  confidential  sources  of  in¬ 
formation, 

Giese  was  convicted  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  and  griven  a  90- 
day  jail  sentence  after  he  re¬ 
fused  to  teir  a  trial  judge  the 
source  of  information  in  stories 
he  wrote  about  a  murder  case. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed  the 
conviction. 

• 

Croup  advances  2 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

C.  Deane  Funk,  general  man¬ 
ager,  United  Western  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  been  named  to 
the  additional  post  of  publisher, 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook, 
with  his  brother,  Ron  D.  Funk, 
becoming  Outlook  editor.  Robert 
E.  McClure,  former  editor  and 
publisher,  became  board  chair¬ 
man  of  UWN,  which  publishes 
the  daily  and  seven  weeklies. 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Funk  remains  group 
president. 
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In  space  shot  coverage 

Editors  report  AP 
gaining  against  tv 


The  Associated  Press  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  competition  with  television 
networks  in  coverage  of  space 
shots,  says  a  report  of  the  Media 
Competition  Committee  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  Association. 

“We  have  learned  our  les¬ 
sons  and  are  performing  well,” 
the  report  says.  “We  admit  we 
can’t  match  the  blastoff  and  re¬ 
turn  films,  but  we  explain  in 
words  to  be  read  at  the  reader’s 
convenience,  what  he  saw  or  did 
not  see. 

“We  communicate  the  drama. 
We  explain  the  complicated.  We 
don’t  neglect  to  run  the  day-by- 
day  flight  plans,  to  explain 
lingo,  to  personalize  the  launch 
director.  We  no  longer  focus  so 
heavily  on  the  families  of  astro¬ 
nauts  that  we  fail  to  tell  what’s 
ahead  in  outer  space.” 

The  Media  Competition  Com¬ 
mittee  is  headed  by  Robert 
Haiman  of  the  St.  Petersburg, 
(Fla.)  Times.  Its  report  w’as 
issued  in  advance  of  the  APME 
convention  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
September  30-October  3. 

The  committee’s  conclusions 
were  based  upon  a  study  of  the 
coverage  by  the  AP  and  the  tele¬ 
vision  networks  during  the  flight 
of  Apollo  9.  The  study  was  con¬ 
duct^  by  a  group  headed 
by  John  Dougherty  of  the 
Rochester,  (N.  Y.)  Times-Uniov, 
which  also  made  a  comparative 
study  of  coverage  of  the  Nixon 
inaugural,  the  Nixon  European 
trip,  the  campus  revolt  of  1969 
and  the  quality  of  AP  graphics 
on  the  flight  of  Apollo  11. 

Pleasure  expressed 

On  coverage  of  the  Nixon 
inaugural,  the  committee  sum¬ 
mary  expressed  “general  satis¬ 
faction,  even  pleasure  with  AP 
coverage  vs.  ABC,  NBC,  and 
CBS.” 

It  cited  a  number  of  specfic 
stories  and  said  it  was  satisfied 
with  budgets  and  advisories 
“which  helped  editors  serve 
readers.”  The  summary,  how¬ 
ever,  contained  one  editor’s  com¬ 
plaint  that  he  found  “no  single 
story  that  wrapped  up  the  mood 
and  the  whole  day  in  one  piece.” 

On  the  Nixon  European  visit, 
the  committee  members  said 
they  felt  that  the  television  net¬ 
works  “had  the  advantage  over 
AP  in  interpretation  and  an¬ 
alysis  of  this  trip.” 

The  committee  said  of  its 
campus  revolt  coverage  study: 


“Our  observations  on  this  study 
project  are  necessarily  sub¬ 
jective;  none  of  us  read  all  tbe 
AP  copy  on  campus  revolts,  nor 
saw  all  the  television  shows. 
Our  judgment  is  that  AP  did  a 
fine  job  on  the  running  stories.” 

The  report  called  for  more 
interpretive  reporting  on  the 
revolt,  saying  “we  must  find 
ways  to  put  in  perspective  the 
people  and  the  problems.” 

On  the  use  of  graphics  during 
Apollo  11,  the  committee  said 
that  “AP  has  learned  a  lot 
about  graphics  since  the  Merc¬ 
ury  and  Gemini  programs  and 
has  much  more  still  to  learn.”  It 
urged  that  future  committees 
“push  the  AP  hard  to  improve 
its  graphics.” 

.Small  papers*  problems 

The  media  committee  also  re¬ 
ported  on  a  study  of  the  “pe¬ 
culiar  problems”  of  small  news¬ 
papers  in  competing  with  tele¬ 
vision.  This  was  conducted  by 
Dave  Cheavens  of  Baylor  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  school. 

The  report  said  Cheavens  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  small  paper  man¬ 
aging  editors  genuinely  con¬ 
cerned  and  “fighting  back  from 
the  i)ower  point  of  good  local 
coverage.” 

“Instead,  he  found  a  curious 
lack  of  concern  among  the  50 
small-paper  ME’s  he  studied,” 
the  report  said.  “Only  40  per¬ 
cent  (23)  were  concerned 
enough  to  answer  his  question¬ 


naires.  Not  one  of  the  23  who 
replied  felt  as  if  television  was 
serious  competition  to  the  point 
of  costing  him  readers.  (Inter¬ 
estingly,  of  these  same  23  nearly 
half  admitted  that  television  was 
costing  his  small  paper  both 
national  and  local  revenue.) 

“As  to  head-to-head  news 
competitors,  only  four  percent 
of  the  ME’s  thought  television 
was  moderate  to  heavy  compe¬ 
tition.  Another  10  percent  felt 
as  if  television  competition  was 
slight.  The  rest  said  negligible 
to  none.” 

The  committee  also  studied 
“the  rapidly  burgeoning  publi¬ 
cations  known  as  the  “City 


magazine”  —  usually  takii  ’  the  1 
name  of  the  city  as  its  nan  and 
often  associated  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.” 

Joe  Dunn  of  the  N>rfolk 
Virginian-Pilot  headed  this  an¬ 
alysis  and  reported  on  r-  plies 
from  64  managing  editor:  who 
are  familiar  with  or  compete 
with  these  magazines. 

The  report  said  that  the 
“prime  conclusion  is  that  the 
city  magazines  do  not  at  this 
time  generally  pose  a  serious 
competitive  threat  to  news¬ 
papers.”  It  emphasized,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  key  words  in  its 
conclusion  are  “at  this  time”  and 
generally,” 


Papers  sell  160,000 
copies  of  moon  book 


More  than  160,000  copies  of 
the  Associated  Press  book, 
“Footprints  on  the  Moon,”  were 
sold  through  AP  member  news¬ 
papers,  even  before  the  first 
book  was  ready  for  delivery,  Dan 
Perkes,  AP  Newsfeatures  gen¬ 
eral  editor,  reported  this  week. 

“Orders  for  the  book  are 
still  coming  in  at  the  rate  of 
35,000  a  week,”  Perkes  said. 
Delivery  of  the  first  copies  be¬ 
gan  this  week. 

A  total  of  778  AP  member 
newspapers  are  participating  in 
the  sale  of  the  book,  the  largest 
group  of  member  papers  ever 
to  handle  an  AP  book  project. 
The  total  of  participating  news¬ 
papers  is  greater  than  for  “The 
Torch  is  Passed,”  on  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  John  F, 
Kennedy,  which  sold  more  than 
four  million  copies. 


The  nearly  150  illustrations 
in  the  moon  book  are  all  color. 

Text  for  the  224  pages  was 
written  by  AP’s  space  special¬ 
ist,  John  Barbour. 

The  book  provides  an  accurate 
record  of  the  flights  as  well  as 
some  of  the  interesting  details 
of  the  words  and  actions  of 
astronauts  upon  which  tomor¬ 
row’s  space  legends  will  be 
based. 

The  book  was  printeel  by 
American  Book-Stratford  Press 
of  New  York.  It  sells  to  readers 
for  $5. 

The  book  will  be  printed  in 
10  foreign  language  editions. 

AP  Assistant  General  Man¬ 
ager  Keith  Fuller  is  in  charge 
of  the  book  project.  Editorial 
supervisors  are  Perkes,  Nate 
Polowetzky,  and  M.  J,  Wing. 
Sandy  Colton  is  photo  editor. 


EDITORIAL  JUDGMENT  it  exercited  by  three  members  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editon 
in  planning  program  (or  the  group's  annual  mooting  September  30-October  3  at  Hartford,  Coe*- 
From  the  left,  they  are:  Larry  Jinks,  Miami  Herald;  Bob  Haiman.  St.  Petersburg  Times;  and  C  tarU* 
Rowe,  Fredericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  the  President. 
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College  editors  examine  goals: 
readers  want  viewpoint  in  news 


One  student  stated  “the  press 
should  choose  one  bias — one  that 
has  concern  for  oppressed 
people.” 

Another  view  was  expressed 
by  Steve  Roberts,  a  New  York 
Titnes  reporter  who  covered  the 
Columbia  University  uprising 
for  the  Times.  “Although  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  a  myth,  I  think  it  is 


By  Betsey  Barnette 

Boulder,  Colo. 

What  is  the  American  student 
press? 

Those  seeking  the  answer  to 
that  question  at  the  United 
States  Student  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  Congress  here  August  11- 
16  found  it  a  difficult  search. 

The  eighth  annual  congress, 
which  took  place  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado,  provided 
numerous  workshops,  discus¬ 
sions  and  speakers  for  the  300 
delegates.  However,  it  did  more 
to  clarify  the  differences  in 
philosophy  and  problems  among 
the  nearly  100  publications  rep¬ 
resented. 

How  to  define  the  function  of 
a  student  news  publication  was 
the  major  source  of  debate. 

Should  a  publication  be  used 
as  an  advocate  to  further  the 
goals  of  the  movement  or  rev¬ 
olution  which  the  staff  supports 
or  should  opinion  be  limited  to 
the  editorial  columns? 

Arm  of  the  revolution 

On  one  side  of  the  argument 
was  a  guest  speaker,  Ken  Kelly, 
editor  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Argus, 
an  underground  paper  in  Michi¬ 
gan.  He  said,  “There  can  be  a 
really  united  front  among  the 
student  press  to  develop  a  radi¬ 
cal  consciousness  among  stu¬ 
dents.” 

The  college  press  was  in  the 
best  position  to  serve  all  of  the 
people,  he  said,  and  it  ought  to 
be  “transferred  into  an  arm  of 
the  revolution.” 

There  were  some  delegates 
who,  though  not  ready  to  carry 
the  banner  of  social  revolution, 
were  highly  critical  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  press  for  infusing  its 
“establishment  values”  into  its 
coverage. 

Another  speaker.  Jack  New- 
Held,  assistant  editor  of  the 
Village  Voice  in  New  York  City, 
charged  that  these  establish¬ 
ment  values  prevented  “pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  from  recog¬ 
nizing  any  new  reality.” 


(BETSEY  BARNETTE,  who 
covered  the  student  press  con¬ 
gress  for  E&P,  is  this  year’s 
editor  of  the  Maneater,  an  in¬ 
dependent  twice-weekly  news¬ 
paper  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri -Columbia  where  she  is  a 
senior  in  radio-tv  journalism.  THE  SES 

She  is  a  summertime  reporter  United  ! 

and  copy  editor  at  the  Buffalo  bu$ine»* 

Evening  News.)  beard  e 
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worthwhile  to  present  the  facts 
of  an  issue,”  he  said. 

“More  has  happened  through 
articles  in  the  establishment 
press  than  the  radical  press. 
You  (radical  press)  are  pre¬ 
tending  you  are  men  of  the 
people,  but  you  aren’t  reaching 
them.” 

Roberts  agreed  that  the  Times 


was  biased,  blit  he  felt  the  un¬ 
derground-radical  press  was 
equally  biased. 

Concurrent  ho  this  debate  was 
another  over  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  readers  of  the 
student  press.  Some  editors  felt 
their  readers  were  not  teady  for 
or  interested  in  extensive  cover¬ 
age  of  protest  movements,  po¬ 
lice  brutality,  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  warfare  and  other  na¬ 
tional  issues  which  some  stu¬ 
dents  are  participating  in. 

Others,  although  they  covered 
these  issues,  felt  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  campus  news. 

Those  editors  who  emphasized 

(Continued  on  page  52)  t 


THE  SESSION  WILL  COME  TO  ORDER — Bruce  Arnold  from  Bard  College  opens  a  workshop  of  fhe 
United  States  Student  Press  Association  at  the  University  of  Colorado.  At  the  table  are  Paul  Ideker, 
business  manager  and  secretary  of  the  national  staff;  and  Dan  Okrent,  chairman  of  the  executive 
beard  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Daily.  (Pictures  by  Charles  Wendt.  Boulder  Daily  Camera.) 


Matt  Meyer,  retiring,  talks 
of  unions  and  a  ‘new’  paper 


Matt  Meyer,  an  energetic  65- 
year-old,  goes  into  retirement 
from  the  executive  staff  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
next  week  with  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  publishers  and  an 
“itch”  to  tackle  another  adven¬ 
ture  in  journalism. 

To  those  on  the  business  side 
of  newspaper  publishing  he 
says:  “Don’t  ever  let  yourself 
Income  tired  in  fighting  with 
the  unions.” 

Despite  his  arduous  and  often 
frustrating  battles  with  the 
dozen  unions  that  bargain  for 
the  manpower  to  produce  news¬ 
papers,  Meyer  has  an  exuberant 
confidence  in  his  concept  of  a 
new  afternoon  newspaper  that 
would  be  successful  in  New 
York  City. 

Concept  for  a  paper 

But,  realist  that  he  is  after 
winding  up  the  “burial  detail” 
of  the  World  Journal  Tribune, 
he  admits  he  would  have  to  find 
an  “angel”  with  about  $50  mil¬ 
lion  to  properly  finance  the  ven¬ 
ture. 

“It  would  take  all  of  $15 
million  just  to  build  an  ade¬ 
quate  plant  for  this  paper,” 
Meyer  said  this  week  during  an 
interview  in  the  Scripps- 
Howard  headquarters  suite  that 
spans  the  39th  floor  of  the  Pan- 
Am  skyscraper. 

Mindful  of  the  handicaps  to 
distribution  suffered  by  the 
WJT’s  operations  in  downtown 
Manhattan’s  labjTinth,  Meyer 
envisioned  a  site  for  the  new’ 
paper’s  building  farther  up¬ 
town,  yet  within  minutes  of  the 
Wall  Street  and  commuter  cen¬ 
ters — probably  in  the  20-30th 
street  area,  on  the  waterfront, 
and  with  easy  access  to  the  ex¬ 
pressways  that  encircle  the  city. 

It  would  be  only  a  five-day 
publication  (Monday-Friday) 
which  would  avoid  night  shifts, 
overtime  and  holiday  premium 
pay. 

The  basic  precept,  in  Meyer’s 
blueprint  for  the  editorial  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  paper,  would  be: 
“Don’t  try  to  be  all  things  to 
all  people.  Choose  your  audience 
and  cater  to  it.  Find  that  spe¬ 
cial  niche  in  the  affluent  com¬ 
munity  and  serve  it.  By  all 
means,  give  New  York  City  a 
liberal  Republican  voice.” 

Would  the  local  merchants 
support  such  a  journal? 

Meyer  came  back  with  a 
startling  reply — for  a  former 
advertising  salesman:  “You 
could  charge  15  cents  a  copy 
for  the  paper  and — ^it  would  be 


MaH  Meyer 

mainly  street  sale — you  wouldn’t 
have  to  worry  about  getting 
those  six  or  seven  pages  every 
day  from  Gimbels  or  Macy’s.” 

One  big  union 

Meyer’s  thoughts  about  deal¬ 
ing  w’ith  the  unions — he  wishes 
there  would  be  just  one  big  one 
in  the  newspaper  industry — de¬ 
rived  not  only  from  the  in¬ 
transigent  demands  that  kept 
WJT  in  the  incubator  too  long 
but  from  more  recent  experi¬ 
ences  while  he  was  assigned  to 
liaison  w’ith  the  managers  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  in 
Washington,  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh. 

There  is  little  doubt  in 
Meyer’s  mind  that  the  delayed 
startup  of  the  WJT  shortened 
its  life  and  helped  to  pile  up 
an  operating  deficit  of  around 
$10  million  in  eight  months.  For 
almost  a  year  after  its  demise 
in  April,  1967,  Meyer  acted  as 
liquidator  of  the  estate.  He  sold 
the  equipment,  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  Building  (which  has  since 
been  made  into  a  modem  office 
building  commanding  high  rent 
in  the  heart  of  the  Trade  Cen¬ 
ter),  and  disposed  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  receivable.  There  were 
substantial  tax  credits  to  be 
worked  out,  he  explained. 

Although  the  WJT  publishing 
company  was  capitalized  at  $6 
million  it  paid  out  in  severance 
and  other  obligations  about  $25 
million,  according  to  Meyer’s 
testimony  to  a  Senate  commit¬ 
tee. 

It  was  consoling  to  him, 
Meyer  said,  that  the  partners  in 
WJT — Scripps-Howard,  Hearst 
and  Whitney — steadfastly  re¬ 
fused  to  put  their  tripartite 
corporation  through  bankruptcy 
and  paid  off  all  its  debts.  The 
only  unfinished  business  consists 
of  three  suits  for  libel  damages, 
one  of  them  brought  by  a 


reputed  member  of  the  Costra 
Nostra,  which  remain  in  the 
court  files. 

Built-in  efficiency  lost 

Reviewing  his  more  recent 
tasks,  Meyer  said  he  was  dis¬ 
turbed  mainly  by  the  union 
leaders’  unwillingness  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  publishers  in  their 
efforts  to  step  up  production. 
In  the  case  of  Scripps-Howard, 
he  pointed  out,  the  firm  has  com¬ 
mitted  about  $35  million  to  im¬ 
proving  the  production  facilities 
of  its  plants  but  it’s  a  continual 
skirmish  to  realize  the  advan¬ 
tages  built  into  the  expensive 
new  equipment. 

“You  must  never  tire  and 
give  in  to  the  union  practices,” 
Meyer  declared.  “If  you  persist 
you’ll  get  what  you  must  have, 
little  by  little,  to  make  the  plant 
efficient.  It  just  doesn’t  make 
any  sense  to  install  a  press  that 
can  deliver  70,000  copies  of  your 
paper  every  hour  only  to  have 
union  men  slow  it  dow’n  to  40,- 
000  copies  per  hour  if  they  don’t 
get  extra  manning  that  is  un¬ 
necessary.” 

Matthew  Meyer  has  filled  the 
65  years  since  he  was  bom 
(August  28,  1904)  in  Tilden, 
Alabama,  wnth  determination  to 
be  successful  and  has  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  “a  total 
take-charge  guy.”  He  began  his 
career  in  newspapering  as  a 
circulation  collector  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Times  but 
he  interrupted  it  in  1921  when 
he  came  to  New  York  and  got 
a  job  (briefly)  taking  tele¬ 
grams  over  the  telephone  for 
Western  Union.  It  didn’t  last 
becausfe  Yankees  couldn’t  cope 
with  his  southern  accent. 

'  ‘Perfect  timing' 

One  job  led  to  another — 
sweater  packer  in  a  sweatshop, 
advertising  copy  writer  for 
Ruberoid,  ad  manager  for  a 
General  Electric  division,  and 
(in  1932)  ad  salesman  for 
Scripps-How’ard  Newspapers. 
Eventually  he  was  business 
manager  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  in  the  period  its 
circulation  rose  from  70,000  to 
200,000;  then  he  came  to  New 
York  again  as  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  group. 

In  1962  he  w’as  put  in  charge 
of  the  business  side  of  the 
World-Telegram  &  Sun  and  be¬ 
came  its  president  and  general 
manager  just  before  the  first 
big  strike.  “My  timing  was  per¬ 
fect,”  he  has  remarked  wryly. 

He  got  a  college  education  by 


attending  night  classes  at  New 
York  University  in  the  1920’8. 
He  and  Emily  Cluett  Lorlon 
were  married  in  1931  and  they 
have  three  daughters.  Matt  said 
he  and  his  wife  plan  to  keep 
their  home  in  Scarsdale.  For 
the  immediate  future  he’ll  “loaf 
a  little  while”  but  that  will  be 
about  all  he  can  stand  of  that. 


2  quit  Detroit  News 
staff  in  Washington 

Washington 
Tom  Joyce  has  left  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  joined  the  staff  of 
Newsweek  as  a  labor  specialist 
Eric  Ludvigsen  also  has  left 
the  bureau  to  become  an  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  Army  Maga¬ 
zine. 

In  a  w’ay,  as  the  saying  goes, 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Strayu 
Editor’s  Report,  a  newsletter, 
published  an  item  that  Joyce 
and  Ludvigsen  quit  because 
Martin  Hayden,  editor  of  the 
News,  sent  a  memo  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  staff  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
News’  editorials  so  they  could 
help  support  the  paper’s  policy 
in  their  news  reporting.  Jerry 
terHorst,  bureau  chief,  says 
that  is  a  “conspiratorial  ver¬ 
sion”  of  what  happened. 

Hayden,  according  to  ter¬ 
Horst,  sent  a  memo  intended  as 
guidelines  for  Washington  cov¬ 
erage  at  a  time  when  the  home 
office  was  undergoing  reorgan¬ 
ization.  In  the  memo  Hayden 
suggested  that  the  Washington 
staff  read  the  editorial  page  in 
order  to  be  aware  of  matters 
the  home  office  w’as  interested 
in.  TerHorst  definitely  did  not 
interpret  this  as  a  suggestion 
that  Washington  stories  be 
slanted  to  editorial  page  points 
of  view. 

At  the  time  the  memo  reached 
Washington,  Ludvigsen  had 
been  discussing  for  sometime  an 
offer  to  join  Army  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  (3o.  He  is  something  of 
a  military  buff.  His  negotiations 
w’ith  Army  Magazine  had  been 
going  on  for  sometime  and  ter¬ 
Horst  says  his  departure  frwn 
the  News  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Hayden  memo. 

Joyce  had  wanted  to  become 
a  labor  specialist  but,  terHorst 
said,  you  can’t  have  specialists 
on  one  subject  in  a  three-man 
bureau.  Joyce  interpreted  the 
Hayden  memo  differently  than 
terHorst  did  and  was  upset  by 
it.  His  acceptance  of  a  News 
week  offer  to  specialize  in  labor 
coverage  coincided  with  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  situation 
on  the  News. 

Richard  Ryan,  from  the  De¬ 
troit  office,  has  been  added  to 
ter  Horst’s  staff  and  a  couple 
of  other  men  will  be  assigned 
to  Washington  later. 
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Notv  even  the  reporters  ’  wives  read  it 

Sex  on  shelf,  National  Enquirer 
goes  after  supermarket  shoppers 


By  Newton  H.  Fulbright 


Vitice  Lombardi,  the  football 
coach,  has  said  with  command¬ 
ing  authority  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory.  Victory 
is  success,  and  nobody  can  laugh 
off  a  success — which  is  by  way 
of  saying  that  you  can’t  ignore 
the  National  Enquirer,  the  tab¬ 
loid  weekly  published  by  Gene- 
roso  (Gene)  Pope  Jr. 

There’s  some  confusion  over 
what  to  call  it — is  it  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine? 

“I  call  it  a  success,”  Pope  said 
during  a  recent  interview.  And 
that  it  is. 

It’s  a  success  and  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent,  which  may  sound  gratui- 
tious  to  people  who  remember 
the  Enquirer  in  terms  of  sex 
and  gore.  Who  think  of  it  as 
the  florid  product  of  seedy  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  in  baggy 
trousers  and  coffee-stained 
shirts,  the  ink-stained  wretches 
of  inglorious  repute  hacking 
away  in  some  grubby  little 
office. 

They  couldn’t  be  more  wrong. 

High  salaries  paid 

Ihe  pay  for  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  at  the  Enquirer  ranges 
from  $18,500  to  $60,000  a  year. 

Circulation  is  1,194,189,  as 
certified  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  and  is  gaining 
every  week. 

The  Enquirer,  as  a  matter  of 
current  interest,  has  just  dis¬ 
placed  Reader's  Digest  as  No. 
5  on  the  newsdealers’  box  score 
list  of  best-selling  national  pub¬ 
lications.  The  top  four  are  TV 
Guide,  Playboy,  Woman's  Day 
and  Family  Circle,  in  that  order. 
Below  the  Digest  are  Good 
Housekeeping,  Time,  Seventeen, 
Life  and  Redbook,  down  through 
142  familiar  titles. 

Pope,  planning  bigger  and 
better  things  for  his  paper,  be¬ 
gan  revising  the  Enquirer  edi¬ 
torial  policy  over  two  years 
ago. 

“I  wanted  to  get  away  from 
sex  and  gore,”  he  said.  “We  had 
never  gone  in  too  much  for  sex 
— gore  was  ours.  But  we  wanted 
to  get  away  from  it.  People 
were  getting  away  from  it — 
everywhere.  There  are  only  so 
many  libertines  and  neurotics. 
I  didn’t  want  to  be  with  that 
crowd.  I  wanted  to  put  out  a 
paper  a  w’oman,  say,  at  the  sup¬ 
ermarket,  would  pick  up  and 
take  home,  expecting  to  find 


something  in  it  that  would  mean 
something — that  would  be  of 
some  practical  or  educational 
value  to  her  in  this  life  of  de¬ 
cency  most  of  us  are  trying  to 
live.” 

New  readers 

When  he  began  making  the 
change,  getting  away  from  sex 
and  gore,  circulation  dropped. 
Pope  said,  from  under  a  million 
to  776,000.  “It  stayed  down  for 
a  few  months,”  he  said,  “and  be¬ 
gan  to  rise.  We  lost  our  old 
readers  but  we  started  picking 
up  new  ones,  and  we  have  gone 
on  gaining,  week  by  week.” 

Pope  said  his  biggest  problem 
was  trying  to  get  his  editors 
and  writers  to  make  the  change 
with  him.  Reporters  who  had 
written  flamboyantly  about 
crime  and  sex,  he  said,  couldn’t 
write  with  clarity  about  finance, 
automobiles  and  household 
needs.  He  had  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  discharge  some  people 
and  hire  new  ones. 

“I  still  haven’t  solved  that 
problem,”  Pope  said.  “I’m  still 
looking  for  good  men.” 

While  maldng  a  shift  in  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Pope  beg^an  build¬ 
ing  a  new  home  for  the  En¬ 
quirer  at  210  Sylvan  Avenue, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  Last 
November  editorial  and  admin¬ 
istrative  employes  moved  from 
a  crowded  Madison  Avenue 
office  to  the  new  home  in  the 
country. 

A  visitor  discovered  a  spaci¬ 
ous,  modern  two-story-and-base- 
ment  structure  tuck^  away  in 
the  sylvan  green  just  north  of 
the  George  Washington  Bridge. 
Inside,  the  modem  decor  was 
complete  with  airconditioning, 
oak  paneling  and  wall-to-wall 
carpeting  in  offices  and  hall¬ 
ways.  Even  reporters  had  their 
separate  offices,  European  style. 
The  atmosphere  was  one  of  as¬ 
sured  professional  ease — people 
doing  their  jobs  without  any¬ 
body  running,  yelling  or  fran¬ 
tically  hammering  at  old  beat- 
up  typewriters. 

“No  need  working  in  some 
grubby,  crowded  place  when  you 
can  have  this,”  Pope  said. 

Profit  in  circulation 

There  were  editors,  writers, 
reporters,  artists,  clerks,  cir¬ 
culation  people  and  bookkeepers 
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but  no  advertising  salesmen. 
Only  a  woman  who  keeps  track 
of  ad  billing. 

“Ours,”  Pope  said,  “is  one  of 
the  few  publications  that  makes 
money  from  circulation.  So  we 
are  not  dependent  on  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  don’t  have  a  salesman; 
we  don’t  need  one.  Advertisers 
come  to  us.  We  turn  down  a  lot 
of  stuff  the  New  York  Times  ac¬ 
cepts.  We’re  choosy.  A  lot  of 
ads  we  don’t  want.  But  the 
people  who  get  in  have  to  stand 
in  line.  We  don’t  run  a  lot  of 
advertising.” 

The  Enquirer  always  runs  to 
32  pages,  costs  16  cents,  and 
never  has  more  than  seven  pages 
of  advertising. 

Pope  said  he  had  just  posted 
new  advertising  rates,  up  from 
$1.75  to  $2.25  a  line,  and  had 
announced  that  ads  smaller  than 
40  lines  would  no  longer  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

“We  see  no  drop  in  business,” 
he  said.  “They  are  still  lining 
up  to  get  their  ads  in  the 
paper.” 

His  formula  for  success.  Pope 
said,  “is  to  look  after  your  edi¬ 
torial  matter.  Give  them  some¬ 
thing  to  read,  give  them  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  and  people  will 
buy  it.  Advertising  will  take 
care  of  itself — they’ll  beat  a 
path  to  your  door.” 

The  newspaper — or  magazine 
— is  published  in  a  modern  plant 
opened  three  years  ago  at  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach,  Fla. 

“We  ordered  a  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  Mark  I,”  Pope  said.  “Pub¬ 
lishers  come  from  everywhere 
to  look  at  it.  We  load  the  paper 
in  at  one  end  and  the  Enquirer 
comes  out  the  other,  printed, 
folded,  counted  and  loaded  on 
trucks.  Never  touched  by  a  hu¬ 
man  hand,  as  they  say.” 

Printers  arc  experts 

Pope  said  he  had  no  new 
equipment  in  his  composing 
room. 

“I  have  an  old-fashioned  shop 
there,”  he  said.  “Four  men  run 
it — two  linecaster  operators  and 
two  stone  men.  They  set  all  the 
type.  And  they  have  time  left 
over.  They  can  do  it  because 
they  are  experts.  They  never 
have  to  do  anything  twice.  You 
never  see  anything  botched  up 
the  way  it  comes  out  in  New 
York  City  papers.  I  would  hate 
to  tell  you  how  much  above  scale 
I  pay  these  men,  but  I  am  happy 


to  do  it  because  they  save  me 
money.” 

Pope  has  discovered,  he  said, 
that  “you  can’t  eliminate  the 
man.  He’s  in  it — has  to  be.  But 
what  you  look  for  is  quality, 
and  when  you  get  it  you  pay  for 
it.  The  fault  of  our  time  is  lack 
of  quality — the  decline  of  pro¬ 
fessionalism.  A  professional  is 
a  man  who  takes  pride  in  what 
he  does.  What  I  have  tried  to  do 
is  put  professionalism  back  in 
business — to  find  quality  and 
pay  good  money  to  keep  it.” 

The  Enquirer,  established  by 
the  Hearst  Corp.  in  1926  as  a 
Sunday  afternoon  paper,  had 
passed  through  successive  own¬ 
ership,  and  was  down  to  about 
17,000  in  circulation  when  Pope 
bought  it  in  1952. 

“It  puzzled  me  at  first,”  he 
said,  “to  know  why  anybody 
would  sell  a  newspaper  to  a  kid 
of  25.  My  father,  the  late  Gene- 
roso  Pope  Sr.,  was  owner  of  the 
Italian-language  newspaper,  El 
Progresso  I  taliano- Americano. 
But  I  had  no  money.  I  borrowed 
a  lucky  silver  dollar  from  my 
lawyer  to  pay  for  cab  fare  down 
to  the  contract  signing.  Next 
day  when  I  went  to  the  En¬ 
quirer  office,  I  discovered  nobody 
had  been  paid  in  months  and  I 
was  a  week  away  from  bank¬ 
ruptcy.” 

In  the  British  image 

Pope  had  been  studying 
British  and  European  news¬ 
papers,  and  had  ideas  about 
what  he  wanted  to  do  with  the 
Enquirer. 

Pope  picked  up  a  copy  of  the 
News  of  the  World  from  his 
littered  desk.  “In  this  country 
we  don’t  really  have  a  mass 
circulation  paper,”  he  said.  “The 
News  of  the  World  is  up  to 
eight  million.  I  had  in  mind 
something  like  that  when  I 
revamped  the  Enquirer  and  I 
changed  the  editorial  policy 
when  I  saw  I  wasn’t  going  any 
higher  with  gore  and  sex. 
You’ve  got  to  get  with  the 
people — give  them  something 
they  want  to  read.” 

The  first  thing  Pope  did  was 
cut  the  Enquirer  down  from  a 
full-size,  eight-column  paper  to 
a  tabloid,  and  he  began  packing 
it  with  startling  but  newsy 
stories. 

“Hearst  used  it,”  Pope  said, 
“to  try  out  new  ideas  for  his 
other  papers.  But  by  1952  it  was 
reduc^  to  a  puff  sheet  for  pub¬ 
licity  men  and  would-be  colum¬ 
nists  willing  to  write  for  free.” 

Featuring  bizarre  medical 
freak  stories  and  Holl3rwood 
sex,  the  paper  began  making 
money.  Circulation  hit  almost 
a  million,  but  in  1966  Pope  be¬ 
gan  to  sense  a  change  in  the 
public  attitude. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Think  Uink  proposed 
for  ^shopping  center’ 

By  Stan  Fin8ne88 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Quite  often  I’ll  pass  along 
correspondence  from  CAMs, 
General  Managers  and  others  to 
my  editors  at  E&P — mostly  to 
give  them  a  chance  to  be  at¬ 
tuned  to  our  industry’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  “Classified  Clinic’’  and 
to  let  them  know  about  the  high 
interest  in  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  importance  to  the 
economic  health  of  newspapers. 

Mostly,  this  is  FYI  stuff. 
Keeping  communication  lines 
open.  Not  all  of  it  is  agreeable 
or  complimentary.  Actually, 
disagreement  is  welcome.  Makes 
you  work  and  think  harder. 

But  once  in  a  while,  along 
comes  something  that  should  be 
shared,  like  this  letter  from 
Charlie  Holmes,  CAM  of  the 
f.na  Avgeles  Herald-Examiner — 


*  *  * 

l>ear  Stan: 

If  I  were  any  kind  of  a  guy, 
I  would  have  written  you  from 
time  to  time  and  would  have 
commented  on  how  well  I 
thought  you  did  in  your  weekly 
E&P  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC. 
There’s  an  old  Spanish  proverb 
that  strikes  the  kejmote  of  my 
previously  lethargic  state  of 
thought:  “By  the  street  of  ‘By 
and  By’  one  arrives  at  the  house 
of  Never.’’  I  really  don’t  know 
what  the  hell  I’m  leading  up 
to  but  paradoxically  though  I 
think  I’m  getting  there. 

Many  years  ago.  Red  Motley 
then  Sales  Manager  of  Parade, 
addressed  an  ANCAM  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Long  Beach.  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  his  talk  and  when 
I  returned  to  San  P’rancisco 
dropped  him  a  note  of  apprecia¬ 
tion.  Almost  immediately  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  airmail  letter  from 
him  and  it  started  out  “Dear 
Charlie,  I’m  human  and  love  a 
compliment  as  well  as  the  next 
guy.  Thanks  a  lot  for  your 
kind  w'ords.” 

Stan,  I  particularly  want  to 
comiiliment  you  on  your  column 
in  the  July  19th  Editor  and 
Publisher.  Now  to  begin  with, 
you  mentioned  that  you  be¬ 
lieved  Bill  Golding’s  talk  to  be 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
ANCAM  Convention  in  Port¬ 
land,  I  agree,  wholeheartedly. 
Amen.  A  chain  reaction  set  in 
that  has  really  turned  Jim 
Windsor,  our  merchandise  staff 
manager,  and  me,  on,  Jim  was 
fascinated  by  the  comments 
from  Golding’s  speech,  even 
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made  notes  and  then  he  got  me 
all  steamed  up.  I  re-read  Bill’s 
complete  talk  from  a  copy  he 
had  given  out  at  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Golding’s  talk  plus  your 
comments  in  the  next  to  last 
paragraph  of  your  column 
really  gave  me  a  mental  sham¬ 
poo.  “A  good  Classified  Section 
is  just  like  a  major  shopping 
center  for  the  reader,  etc.’’ 
Those  sentences  are  gems  on 
down  to  concluding  thought  in 
paragraph,  “This  is  how  Classi¬ 
fied  has  to  grow.” 

Bill  Golding,  we  agree,  gave 
a  masterful  talk  and  you  piggy 
backed  it.  Between  the  two  of 
you  a  classic  was  bom. 

If  my  plans  materialize,  much 
of  our  future  classified  promo¬ 
tion  and  activity  is  going  to 
center  around  tapping  that  mer¬ 
chandise  linage  that’s  out  there 
waiting  to  be  developed. 

Now  following  through  on 
your  simile  that  a  good  Classi¬ 
fied  Section  is  just  like  a  major 
shopping  center  for  the  reader, 
in  my  thinking  I’m  going  to  en¬ 
vision  our  Want  Ad  Section  as 
my  own  shopping  center.  Natu¬ 
rally  I’ll  want  good  tenants,  at¬ 
tractive  buildings  and  store 
fronts,  (smart  copy  and  layout), 
adequate  policing  to  protect 
tenants  and  public  (merit  eval¬ 
uation  desk).  I’ll  want  it  well 
advertised  (R.O.P.,  direct  mail, 
in  Classified  promotion,  etc.). 
In  other  words  in  running  my 
.shopping  center  I’ll  want  to 
have  the  feeling  that  the  whole 
operation  is  “concert  tuned”. 

I  can  thank  you  and  Bill 
Golding  for  the  expansion  in 
thinking. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Charlie’s  letter  can  set  you 
thinking. 

Like  what  about  bringing 
some  marketing  people — mer¬ 
chandising  guys  who  don’t  know 
a  darn  thing  about  newspapers 
or  Classified  Advertising — as 
consultants  to  our  operations? 
Or  as  consultants  to  3  or  4 
guinea  pig  papers  using  funds 
from  a  central  source  to  tear 
us  apart  and  put  us  together 
again. 

Design  people.  Typographical 
experts.  Mass  communication 
analysts.  Research  experts.  Let 
the  CAMs  run  the  day-to-day 
operation,  keep  the  gears  oiled 
and  get  the  ads  in  and  out  of 
the  paper,  hut  give  these  spe¬ 


cialists  a  chance  to  completely 
re-think  what  we’re  trying  to 
do  and  then  let  them  put  their 
thinking  into  operation. 

Newspapers  invest  heavily  in 
research  involving  production 
technology.  What  about  the 
technology  of  getting  more  and 
more  people,  commercial  or 
otherwise,  to  read  and  use  more 

Grey  agency 
reports  data 
about  blacks 

The  Negi’o  Market — where  it 
is,  how  extensive  it  is,  and  how 
to  reach  it — has  come  under  in¬ 
creasing  study  in  recent  months, 
as  the  voice  of  black  America 
liecomes  more  integrated  into 
the  general  business  community. 

A  research  effort  by  Grey 
-Advertising  disclosed  such  me¬ 
dia  findings  as:  Negroes  re¬ 
spond  equally  as  well  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  media  as  they  to  black- 
appeal  media. 

Significant  demographics 
which  characterize  the  black 
market  are: 

•  Of  the  22.1  million  black 
Americans  (11  percent),  two 
out  of  five  now  live  in  areas  of 
the  North  and  West. 

•  The  Negro  market  is 
younger  than  the  white  market, 
with  a  median  age  of  21  vs.  29. 

•  The  educational  gap  be¬ 
tween  young  w'hites  and  young 
non-whites  has  narrow^  to 
about  half-a-year  difference. 

•  Black  families  tend  to  be 
larger  than  white,  and  26  per¬ 
cent  have  a  female  head-of- 
household  as  the  only  decision¬ 
maker. 

•  Approximately  31  percent 
of  all  black  Americans  live  in 
the  top,  10  markets;  only  23 
percent  of  the  total  population 
live  in  these  same  markets. 

•  And,  the  proportion  of  non¬ 
white  families  with  incomes  of 
$7,000  more  is  three  times  high¬ 
er  than  it  was  20  years  ago. 

fn  consumption  patterns,  the 
black  population  exceeds  the 
white  in  several  category  ex¬ 
penditures,  including  evaporat¬ 
ed  and  condensed  milk;  cereals; 
rice;  wool  blankets;  television 
sets. 

The  study  showed  that  ethnic- 
appeal  media  are  in  definite 
competition  with  the  general 
media  for  the  black  audience. 
The  New  York  Daily  News, 
according  to  the  Grey  research, 
does  a  better  job  in  covering 
the  New  York  Negro  population 
than  does  the  Amsterdam  News 
published  in  Harlem.  Ebony  is 
dominant  among  Negro  publi¬ 
cations,  however  Life  and  Look 
appear  to  ne  more  effective  in 
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and  more  Classified  advertising? 
Seems  to  me  you  can  have  the 
greatest  production  techno  logj- 
in  the  world,  but  if  we  don’t  in¬ 
vest  in  the  future  of  our  >’ales 
operations,  we  may  not  have 
much  of  a  need  for  all  this  pro¬ 
duction  know-how. 

Maybe  it’s  like  who  wag.-  the 
tail — the  dog  or  the  tail? 


their  coverage  of  the  black 
market  than  Jet  and  Tan,  de¬ 
spite  their  general  appeal. 

There  are  172  newspajiers, 
mostly  weeklies,  one  Sunday 
supplement  and  four  major  con¬ 
sumer  magazines  edited  speci¬ 
fically  for  black  readers.  But 
the  primary  medium  at  this 
juncture  appears  to  be  radio, 
with  537  stations  regularly 
scheduling  programs  aimed  at 
Negroes.  Further,  stations  in 
the  South  seem  to  appeal  more 
to  black  listeners  than  those  in 
the  North. 

The  study  concludes  that  the 
advertiser  must  aim  at  estab¬ 
lishing  a  more  intimate  identi¬ 
fication  with  the  black  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  no  mathe¬ 
matically  impelling  reason  te 
use  black-oriented  media  mei-ely 
to  reach  the  Negro  market. 
However,  black-appeal  media 
“must  and  should  be  used  where 
the  nature  of  the  product,  the 
action  of  competition  or  other 
factors  make  necessary  special 
efforts  to  win  the  black  segment 
of  the  population.” 

• 

A(1  leads  suggested 
for  Grand'Dad^s  Day 

Newspapers  around  the 
country  will  be  creating  ad 
pages  to  observe  “Grand-Dad’s 
Day”  on  Sunday,  September  7, 
according  to  the  Grand  Dad’s 
Council,  a  non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion  which  sponsors  the  day. 

To  promote  the  program,  the 
Council  has  sent  suggested  ads 
to  more  than  1,000  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  together 
with  an  editorial  feature  on 
Grand  Dad’s  Day. 

Among  the  retail  groups  mak¬ 
ing  a  promotional  effort  are: 
Retail  Bakers  of  America,  the 
Jewelry  Industry  Council,  G»m- 
eral  Telephone,  Argus  Cameras, 
Kaywoodie  Pipes,  SAAB  auto 
dealers,  and  Tobaccoland  store.*. 
• 

2  join  media  staff 

Needham,  Harper  &  Stecrs- 
New  York  has  announced  that 
Bill  Zuspan  has  joined  the 
agency  as  assistant  media  di¬ 
rector  and  Laurie  Thompson  as 
print  buyer.  Zuspan  was  pre¬ 
viously  with  Deutsch,  Shea  4 
Evans  where  he  headed  up  me¬ 
dia  operations.  Mrs.  Thompson 
was  formerly  with  Rumrill-Hoyt 
as  print  buyer. 
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Newspaper  in  the  classroom: 
plan  succeeds  with  localness 


part  v— where  do  we  go  from  here? 


By  Sallie  Whelan 

The  future  of  the  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Progn^m  in 
the  United  States  seems  to  be 
assured.  It  is  not  a  fad.  It  is 
developing  strong  roots  among 
some  newspapers,  schools  and 
students. 

What  lies  ahead  in  continued 
development  will  depend  upon 
increasing  educational  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  idea  and  sincere 
newspaper  participation. 

Teacher-training  is  the  area 
which  needs  the  most  concen¬ 
tration  as  it  did  10  years  ago. 

“We  must  reach  the  middle 
ground  of  teachers,”  says  Al¬ 
lan  Yamakawa  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  He  proposes  to  add 
another  medium  to  his  exten¬ 
sive  program  of  reading  sem¬ 
inars  and  teacher  workshops — 
closed-circuit  television  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  explain  the  edu¬ 
cational  relevancy  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  future  teachers  and 
those  now  teaching. 

Getting  to  the  teacher 

Dr.  John  Haefner  focuses  on 
the  same  problem  in  discussing 
the  future  of  the  program:  “We 
obviously  need  to  get  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  going  into  teaching,  and  we 
have  found  no  way  of  doing 
this.  And  I’m  bothered  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  reached  some 
of  the  more  alert,  progressive 
teachers,  but  we  haven’t  dipped 
down  into  the  next  level.  This 
is  a  crucial  problem.” 

Haefner,  who  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program  since  its 
stai  t  on  behalf  of  the  National 


GUEST  LECTURER  at  the  Newspaper-!n-the-Classroom  workshop  at  Syracuse  University  is  Vincent 
S.  Jones,  at  right,  executive  editor  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  and  a  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

effective  in  convincing  educa¬ 
tors  than  newspapers  them¬ 
selves  can  be. 

.\lso,  I  believe  that  the  con¬ 
fusion  about  the  goats  tends  to 
scare  off  papers.  To  many  of 
them,  the  program  seems  too 
ambitious  to  be  tackled  without 
a  staff  of  25  people  and  well- 
trained  educators  behind  it. 

Help  must  come  from  ANP.\ 
and  the  older  newspapers  in  the 
program  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  program  can  be  run  easily 
after  it  has  educational  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  if  good  coopera¬ 
tion  is  maintained.  One  news¬ 
paperman  advises  others  to  re¬ 
member  that  delivery  service  is 
being  sampled  along  with  the 
newspaper  each  day — and  it  had 
lietter  be  good. 

Marvin  Maskovsky  gpves 
these  cardinal  rules  for  a  pro¬ 
gram: 

•  Coordinate  efforts  with  lo¬ 
cal  schools. 

•  Let  educators  define  edu¬ 
cational  objectives. 

•  •  Offer  teacher  materials  and 
guides. 

•  Determine  the  number  of 
papers  you  can  distribute  at  no 
cost  or  sell  at  a  low  price. 

•  Begin  teacher-training  proc¬ 
ess. 

•  Encourage  development  of 
in-service  training  in  the  school 
and  community. 

•  Maintain  constant  follow- 
through  and  liaison. 


Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
points  out,  too,  that  the  English 
teachers  have  been  better  news¬ 
paper-users  than  the  social 
studies  teachers. 

“We  need  new  ideas  and  ways 
of  demonstrating  to  teachers 
that  the  newspaper  is  not  an 
addendum  or  adjunct  but  an 
integral  part  of  the  social 
studies  .  .  .  the  English  people 
have  discovered  it.” 

More  help  needs  to  be  given 
by  ANPA  Foundation,  many 
newspapermen  feel.  And  Marvin 
Maskovsky,  ANPA  educational 
services  representative,  lists  the 
following  areas  where  help  will 
be  directed  in  coming  years: 

•  More  liaison  with  national 
educational  organizations. 

•  Pre-service  teacher  train¬ 
ing. 

•  More  curriculum  material 
development,  particularly  in  so¬ 
cial  studies,  English  and  dis¬ 
tributive  education. 

•  Possible  consultations  in 
the  field;  service  for  beginning 
programs. 

•  Seminars  and  institutes  for 
“middle  management”  person¬ 
nel  in  education,  e.g.  curriculum 
directors. 

•  Development  of  visual  aids. 
Video  tapes  capturing  the  best 
practices  of  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  that  can  be  distributed 
to  newspapers  to  use  with 
schools  for  in-service  training. 

Work  has  already  begun  on 
increased  liaison  with  national 
education  groups,  according  to 
Maskovsky,  and  a  pilot  plan  is 


being  prepared  for  a  seminar 
next  fall  with  the  so-called 
“middle  management”  education 
personnel.  Also,  video  tapes  are 
in  process. 

(x>nfu8ion  about  goaln 

Maskovsky  feels  that  news¬ 
paper  awareness  is  growing,  but 
he  emphasizes  that  there  is  con¬ 
fusion  still  about  the  program’s 
goals.  Some  newspapermen 
think  there  is  a  tie-in  with 
journalism  education.  They’re 
not  sure,  says  Maskovsky, 
whether  the  Newspaper  in  the 
Classroom  Program  is  some¬ 
thing  to  train  journalists  or  to 
train  readers. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  ma¬ 
jor  problems  in  the  program  is 
the  confusion  which  exists  about 
the  goals,  not  only  among  news¬ 
paper  people,  but  among  edu¬ 
cators. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  average 
person  to  connect  the  idea  of 
developing  a  better-informed 
citizenry  through  the  use  of 
newspapers  to  the  idea  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  teaching  tool  for  al¬ 
most  every  subject. 

Success  stories 

And  yet  the  relevance  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  daily  textbook 
and  motivating  tool  in  the  class¬ 
room  is  what  most  excites  edu- 
ators  involved  in  the  program. 
Teachers  like  Hope  Shackelford 
and  Virginia  Riggs  have  given 
talks  throughout  the  United 
States  about  their  work  in  these 
areas  and  are  most  responsible 
for  encouraging  other  teachers 
to  try  newspapers.  We  should 
concentrate  our  publicity  about 
the  program  on  success  stories 
like  theirs.  They  are  far  more 


For  most  newspapers,  this  re¬ 
quires  one  or  two  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Yamakawa  suggests  that 
these  staff  members  be  educa¬ 
tors,  if  possible,  or  that  edu¬ 
cators  be  hired  part-time  or  in 
the  summers  to  help.  Many 
newspapers,  however,  operate 
programs  well  through  regular 
public  service,  promotion,  cir¬ 
culation  or  administrative  per¬ 
sonnel.  It  is  only  large  city 
newspapers  which  have  set  up 

(Continued  on  page  18.) 
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large  departments  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  become  involved  in 
the  production  of  weekly  news 
summaries  and  special  expen¬ 
sive  classroom  supplementary 
materials. 

These,  I  feel,  are  better  left 
to  the  New  York  Times  or  to 
the  news  magazines  which  have 
concentrated  large  resources  on 
the  classroom  field. 

Confusion  also  exists  when 
the  name  of  the  program  is 
used  for  audio-visual  services 
sold  nationally.  One  weekly  news 
film-strip  service,  sponsored  by 
many  newspapers  for  schools  in 
their  areas,  has  already  created 
confusion  by  using  “Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Program”  as 
promotion  tie-in.  Some  newspa¬ 
pers  who  buy  the  service  con¬ 
sider  that  it  fulfills  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  program 
for  them. 

The  loral  axperl 

The  program  involves  much 
more  cooperation  on  the  local 
level.  A  main  value  of  the  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  Pro¬ 
gram  is  its  “localness”  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  exposure  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  newspapers  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  world 
(they  should  be  encouraged  and 
helped  by  their  local  newspaper 
to  compare  and  study  news  as 
it  is  handled  all  over). 

The  basic  appeal  of  the  daily 
newspaper  for  a  student  is  that 
it  is  about  his  community  as 
well  as  the  world  he  lives  in. 
One  teacher  told  me  recently 
that  her  students,  many  from 
affluent  homes,  couldn't  get  over 
the  fact  that  the  newspapers 
from  the  classroom  study  were 
theirs  to  take  home  and  keep. 

Condensing  and  re-writing 
the  news  to  the  student’s  level, 
presenting  it  in  a  different  for¬ 
mat,  I  telieve,  undercuts  the 
appeal  of  using  an  adult  medi¬ 
um  and  training  the  student  to 
understand  it  as  it  is. 

The  confusion  that  remains 
among  educators  about  news¬ 
papers  is  indicated  by  John  I. 
Goodlad  in  his  article,  “Schools 
vs.  Education”  (Saturday  Re¬ 
view,  April  19,  1969) :  “I  do 
not  believe  that  .  .  .  hours  of 
schooling  provide  anything  like 
an  antidote  for  the  formidable 
array  of  violence,  cruelty,  dis¬ 
honesty,  prejudice,  and  inhu¬ 
manity  to  man  provided  by 
newspapers,  magazines,  movies 
and  television.” 

In  the  same  article,  Goodlad, 
who  is  dean  of  the  graduate 
school  of  education  at  UCLA, 
complains:  “The  schools  do  not. 


r®  Or 


TEACHERS  Frances  M.  Nycz  and  Patricia  Vey  from  Springfield, 
Mass,  stop  to  admire  the  Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Communications 
Center  at  Syracuse  University  where  they  attended  a  Newspaper-in- 
the-Classroom  workshop.  Their  participation  was  sponsored  by  the 
Springfield  Newspapers  of  the  Newhouse  Group. 


in  general,  foster  man’s  most 
creative  traits,  nor  grapple  with 
his  great  ideas,  nor  relate  these 
ideas  and  talents  to  the  con¬ 
temporary  environment  where 
man’s  dramas  are  continuously 
re-enacted.” 

Goodlad  may  be  like  many 
educators  or  newspaper  readers, 
for  that  matter,  who  remember 
the  stories  of  violence  and  in¬ 
humanity  recorded  in  newspa¬ 
pers  each  day  but  fail  to  note 
the  daily  reporting  of  man’s 
attempt  to  deal  with  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  to  better  it. 
What  better  way  to  involve  stu¬ 
dents  in  contemporary  life, 
those  of  us  who  work  in  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Program  ask,  than  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  con- 
temporarj'  world  depicted  each 
day  through  newspaper  accounts 
of  man’s  triumphs  as  well  as 
his  problems? 

Parents  don’t  complain 

In  my  four  years  of  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  work.  I 
have  never  had  a  parent  com¬ 
plain  to  me  about  having  their 
children  over-exposed  to  the 
seamy  sides  of  life  through 
newspaper-reading.  Instead, 
parents  have  expressed  their 
plea.sure  in  finding  their  young¬ 
sters  interested  in  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world. 

Where  we  go  from  here  in 
the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom 
Program  is  up  to  the  educators 
and  the  cooperation  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  newspapers. 

King  Durkee  is  optimistic 
about  local  programs  in  which 
paper  and  school  cooperation 
has  become  a  reality  now.  He 
thinks  that  it  will  mean  a  phas¬ 
ing  out  of  the  newspaper’s  now- 


extensive  part  within  the  next 
10  years:  “If  we  have  a  valid 
theory,  we  will  one  day  get  to 
the  point  where  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  will 
be  written  into  the  textbooks, 
lesson  plans,  syllabi  .  .  .  and 
will  be  incorporated  into  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  will  be 
the  subject  of  meetings  of  su¬ 
perintendents,  principals  .  .  . 
the  concern  of  each  school  .  .  . 
Otherwise  it  is  not  a  valid  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Finally,  the  development  of 
better  newspapers  is  seen  as 
important  to  the  ultimate  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program.  Dr.  Haef- 
ner  points  out:  “Half  our  pro¬ 
gram  is  invalid  unless  students 
learn  to  examine  sources  of 
news,  how  it  is  written  .  .  .  and 
newspapers  become  even  better 
newspapers.” 

The  po^siblities  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  being  recognized  both 
in  the  United  States  and 
abroad : 

“I  think  this  national  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom  Pro¬ 
gram  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  things  that  is  happening 
in  journalism  and  is  of  great 
value  to  our  schools,”  stated 
Robert  Finch  as  California’s 
lieutenant  governor,  now  U.S. 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  W  elfare. 

Rolf  Haugstrup,  in  an  article 
last  year  in  the  Danish  Foreign 
Office  Journal  describing  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom  pro¬ 
gram  in  Denmark  which  began 
six  years  ago,  wrote  this  about 
the  cooperation  between  schools 
and  press: 

“Their  reason,  very  simply, 
was  that  the  preservation  and 
growth  of  democracy  are  de¬ 
termined  increasingly  by  public 


knowledge  of  leading  contempL»- 
rary  trends  as  these  are  re¬ 
flected,  among  other  things,  in 
newspapers.  Appreciation  of 
what  is  reported  in  newspapers 
today  is  very  relevant  to  how 
society  will  be  organized  tomor¬ 
row  by  children  at  school  to¬ 
day.” 

«  «  « 

SALLIE  WHELAN  is  educa¬ 
tional  coordinator  for  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star. 

• 

Magazine  insert 
limitation  dropped 

Washington 

The  Post  Office  Department 
has  abandoned  a  proposed  rule 
that  would  have  limited  the  size 
and  type  of  extraneous  adver¬ 
tising  enclosures  in  second-class 
mail  publications. 

The  proposal  would  have  pro¬ 
hibited  a  magazine  from  en¬ 
closing  subscription  orders  to 
any  publication  but  itself,  and 
would  have  limited  the  size  of 
novelty  and  advertising  pages 
to  the  regular  page  size  of  the 
publication. 

The  magazine  industry  ques¬ 
tioned  the  department’s  legal 
authority  to  regulate  the  size 
of  enclosures,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  said  it  dropped  the  pro¬ 
posals  because  it  was  unclear 
whether  it  did  have  such  author¬ 
ity. 

The  Post  Office  proposed  the 
rules  to  prevent  material  that 
should  travel  at  third-class  rates 
from  traveling  second  class. 

• 

Plaques  are  awarded 
for  advertising  work 

Danville,  111. 

A  mimeographed  calendar  of 
sales  events  won  for  the  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  a  plaque  in 
the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  contest 
(category  one)  pertaining  to 
printed  forms,  report  sheets, 
order  blanks,  etc.,  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  department. 

The  award  for  the  best  news¬ 
paper  advertising  result  story 
went  to  the  Ottawa  (Ont.) 
Citizen  for  a  “Slack  Shack”  ad 
offering  1,000  pairs  of  slacks. 
The  merchandise  was  sold  on 
the  first  day,  trebling  antici¬ 
pated  business. 

The  third  award  for  recrea¬ 
tion  and  outdoor  living  promo¬ 
tions  went  to  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle  for 
their  fishing  guide  and  fourth 
prize,  in-paper  advertising  pro¬ 
motion,  was  awarded  to  the 
Coshocton  (O.)  Tribune  for  an 
ad  showing  the  breakdown  of 
the  ad  dollar  for  department  ard 
grocerv  stores. 
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Media  General  in  business 
with  $70  million  holdings 


Richmond,  Va. 

Corporate  actions  relating  to 
Media  General,  Inc.,  have  be¬ 
come  effective  in  three  states, 
following  a  favorable  ruling 
from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  approval  from  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission,  according  to  Alan  S. 
Donnahoe,  president  of  the  new¬ 
ly  formed  Virginia  holding 
company  with  headquarters  in 
Richmond. 

Rased  on  recent  stock  prices, 
the  various  holdings  of  Media 
General  can  be  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $70  million.  Prin¬ 
cipal  officers  are  D.  Tennant 
Bryan,  chairman  of  the  Imard, 
and  Donnahoe,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer.  They  hold 
the  same  positions  in  Richmond 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  in  the 
Tribune  Company,  in  Tampa. 

Donnahoe  listed  actions  ef¬ 
fective  August  18  as: 

1.  Richmond  New'spapers  Inc. 
l)ecomes  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Media  General.  RNI 
stock  can  now  be  exchanged  for 
Media  General  stock  on  a  share 
for  share  basis. 

2.  Piedmont  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  becomes  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Media  General. 
Piedmont  publishes  the  morn¬ 
ing,  evening  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  Winston-Salem  and 
its  stockholders  received  400,- 
000  shares  of  Media  General 
Class  A  stock  in  the  merger 
exchange. 

3.  Media  General  has  set  for 
closing  the  purchase  of  29  per¬ 
cent  of  the  stock  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Company  of  Tampa, 
Florida,  which  along  with  stock 
owned  by  RNI  will  give  Media 
General  direct  or  indirect  own¬ 
ership  of  approximately  84  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  Tribune  common. 
This  is  a  cash  installment  pur¬ 
chase  amounting  to  approxim¬ 
ately  $9  million. 

4.  Community  Cablevision  of 
Lakeland,  Florida,  will  become 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Media  General,  with  its  stock¬ 
holders  receiving  29,646  shares 
of  Media  General  Class  A  stock 
in  the  merger  exchange.  This 
system  now  has  approximately 
4,500  subscribers,  and  has  a 
goal  of  10,000  over  the  next 
several  years. 

5.  Media  General  will  acquire, 
for  12,830  shares  of  its  Class 
A  stock,  the  former  office 
building  of  Reynolds  Metals 
Company  at  Third  and  Grace 
Streets  in  Richmond,  along 
with  two  attached  buildings  on 
Third  Street.  Media  General 


will  then  own,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  the  entire  block  in 
which  the  Richmond  Newspap¬ 
ers  office  and  production  build¬ 
ings  are  located,  except  for  a 
small  parking  lot. 

Operating  divisions  of  Media 
General  will  include: 

1.  In  Virginia,  the  daily  and 
Sunday  Times-Dispatch  and 
the  afternoon  A'eu’S  Leader; 


Media  General-Piedmont  trans¬ 
action  to  a  meeting  of  Pied¬ 
mont  employes  i*ecently,  em¬ 
phasizing  that  there  would  not 
be  any  change  in  management 
or  policies  of  the  “institutions” 
he  has  headed  for  more  than  .30 
years. 

Gray  said  that  he  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  as  owners 
of  Piedmont  stock,  would  ex¬ 


vehicles  of  advertising.” 

Among  the  business  re  i sons 
that  prompted  him  to  deal  with 
.Media  General  and  “not  go  af¬ 
ter  the  top  dollar,”  Gray  ex¬ 
plained,  was  the  current  think¬ 
ing  in  government  agencies  on 
the  separation  of  newspaper 
and  broadcast  interests. 

The  transaction,  first  an¬ 
nounced  in  June,  was  handled 
for  Gray  by  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  media  broker. 
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Composition  Systems 
superior  software 
makes 

PDP-8  computers 
more  productive  and 
more  profitable 
in  your 
newspaper. 


We  supply  hardware,  programs  and  systems 
support  for  all  typesetting  devices,  hot  and 
cold,  at  minimal  capital  investment.  Don't 
waste  another  nanosecond.  Call  or  write  to¬ 
day.  Composition  Systems  Inc.,  325  Central 
Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.Y.  10606.  Tel:  (914) 
761-7800.  Atlanta  Office:  Tel:  (404)  633-4685. 
San  Francisco  Office:  Tel:  (415)  343-4224. 
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radio  station  WRNL,  AM  and 
FM;  the  Southside  Virginian, 
weekly  newspaper  supplement 
both  dailies;  Cablevision  of 
Fredericksburg;  the  Beacon 
Press,  and  Metro-Guide,  a  map¬ 
ping  and  guide  service. 

2.  In  North  Carolina,  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  morn¬ 
ing;  the  Twin  City  Sentinel,  af¬ 
ternoon;  and  the  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  Sunday. 

3.  In  Florida,  the  Tampa 
Tribune,  morning  and  Sunday; 
the  Tampa  Times,  afternoon; 
Station  WFLA-TV  and  radio 
stations  WFLA,  AM  and  FM; 
and  Community  Cablexnsion  of 
Lakeland. 

Cray  explains  his  sale 

Gordon  Gray  explained  the 


that  he  and  mem-  IulftHd  d&lllCS 

family,  as  owners  tyasna 

t  stock,  would  ex-  gaill» 
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^  Small  and  medium  sized 
5  dailies  in  the  Middle  West 
^  rounded  out  the  first  half  of 
5  1969  with  modest  gains  in  re- 

^  m  tail,  classified  and  total  adver- 

g  tising.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
^  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 

*  for  its  Advertising  Index  show 

=  total  advertising  linage  rose  3% 
S  among  small  dailies,  and  2.7% 

I  among  those  of  medium  size, 

■  compared  with  the  first  half  of 

^  1968. 

P  Linage  in  both  groups  got  a 
substantial  boost  in  June  when 
5  total  advertising  rose  4%  for 
the  small  papers,  and  7.4%  for 

■  the  medium  sized  group. 
Classified  showed  the  great- 

J  systems  x  ^st  first-half  grain  (with  the 

hot  and  2  exception  of  pre-printed  adver- 

it.  Don't  *  tising  supplements).  National, 

vvrite  to-  ^  particularly  automotive,  was  the 

P  ,  I  ®  largest  loser. 

■  !•  (Qidi  ■  Local  display  (homeprint), 

el:  (914)  which  accounts  for  about  70% 

i33-4685.  „  of  total  linage  in  each  group, 

J-4224.  E  was  down  for  the  small  papers, 

^  but  a  46.7%  gain  in  local  pre- 
5  print  more  than  offset  this. 
tf>  The  Inland  Advertising  In- 
o  dex  compares  gains  and  losses 
>  among  33  newspapers  with  cir- 
culations  ranging  from  7,000  to 
t(*n*ll(‘e  c  18,000  (averaging  about  12,- 
S  000),  and  20  newspapers  with 
5  circulations  ranging  from  18,- 
”  000  to  38,000  (averaging  about 

lEBAND  ■  CG  4962  ■  27,000),  with  gains  and  losses 

change  this  stock  for  shares  of  report^  by  Media  Records  for 
Media  General  and  no  cash  its  “52  Cities.” 
would  be  involved.  The  Gray  The  “52  Cities,”  which  include 
family  continues  to  own  Tri-  Detroit,  gained  8.6%  in  total 
angle  Broadcasting  Company,  advertising  in  June,  and  7.9% 
which  was  separated  recently  for  the  first  half,  but  the  size 
from  the  newspaper  publishing  of  both  gains  was  distorted  by 
company.  Detroit’s  newspaper  strikes 

“I  am  mortal,”  Gray  told  the  which  were  in  effect  throughout 
staff,  “and  there  are  no  mem-  the  first  half  of  1968. 
bers  of  my  family  who  are  inter-  • 

exercising  the  respon-  Meyer  at  OAS 

Sibil  ities  that  I  have  assumed 

here.”  Washington 

Gray,  who  is  a  millionaire,  a  Ben  F.  Meyer,  an  Associated 
philanthropist  and  a  former  Press  newsman  for  41  years,  the 
government  official,  said  he  last  14  of  which  were  sjient 
had  turned  down  numerous  covering  the  Latin  American 
offers  for  Piedmont  new'spapers  beat  in  Washington,  has  lieen 
but  he  knew  that  some  of  the  named  chief  of  the  press  division 
“would-be  owners  were  inter-  of  the  Org;anization  of  Amer’can 
ested  only  in  the  operation  as  States. 
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You’re  looking  at  the 
top  news  story  of  1967 


1967 


In  order  to  save  time,  money  and  space,  study  of  the  situation  and  recommended  Current  newsclippings  are  also  main- 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRESS  has  put  this  that  the  newspaper  take  advantage  of  tained  in  other  LEKTRIEVER*  units, 

story  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  Microfilm  Contract  Services.  When  this  material  becomes  dated,  it 

others  on  microfilm.  Before  they  made  Now,  the  newspaper  sends  its  news-  will  be  sent  to  Remington  Rand, 

the  switch,  their  Research  Library  was  clippings  to  us.  We  microfilm  and  proc-  Get  the  complete  facts  on  how 

o  vercrowded.  The  filing  system  was  an-  ess  them  and  insert  them  into  indexed  Remington  Rand  can  customize  a  sys- 

tiquated.  Urgent  requests  were  delayed.  film  jackets.  The  returned  jackets  are  tern  for  you.  We  have  a  great  story 

Valuable  time  was  lost.  However,  THE  then  housed  in  LEKTRIEVER*  III  auto-  about  UPl  you’d  like  to  hear,  too.  Write 

CLEVELAND  PRESS  did  something  mated  records  retrieval  units  that  bring  Remington  Rand  Office  Systems 

about  the  situation;  they  talked  to  any  one  microfilmed  news  story  to  the  Division,  P.  O.  Box  171,  Marietta,  Ohio 

Remington  Rand  Office  Systems.  operator’s  fingertips  in  a  matter  of  45750. 

Remington  Rand  conducted  a  detailed  seconds.  t  m  sperry  Rand  corp. 


SPER^V  RAISD 


REAAINSTON  RAISD 

OFFICE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


New  Buildings 


are  reshaping  our  cities,  large 
and  small.  They  add  greatly  to  real 
estate  values  and  tax  income. 

To  put  a  typical  12-story  office 
building  on  location  takes  about 
1100  tons  of  steel,  4000  yards  of 
concrete  and  30  trailer  loads  of 
plumbing,  heating  and  ventilating 
equipment.  And  that  just  gets 
things  started. 

Homes  and  smaller  buildings  take 
less  material  but  there  are  lots 
more  of  them. 

Every  pound  of  all  that  stuff 
comes  in  by  truck;  flatbeds,  mixers 
and  a  hundred  different  shapes  of 
service  trucks,  large  and  small 

Some  people  want  to  cut  down  the 
efficiency  of  those  trucks  (and 
raise  the  cost  of  transportation) 
by  unrealistically  limiting  sizes 
and  weights  . . .  sometimes  below 
what  is  legal  and  proven  safe  in  a 
neighboring  state. 

Does  that  really  make  sense  to  you? 


Editor-CCJ 


One  of  a  series  .  .  .  addressed 
to  editors  of  the  nation's  press 
by  COMMERCIAL  CAR  JOURNAL, 
a  Chilton  publication  &  member. 


. .  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Words  for  the  Wise 


For  a  long  time  I  have  intended  to  say  something  about 
my  favorite  book  of  synonyms,  The  Synonym  Finder,  by 
J.  I.  Rodale  and  associates,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
useful  volume  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

This  is  not  a  book  review  in  the  ordinary  sense,  because 
The  Synonym  Finder  was  published  in  1961  by  Rodale 
Books,  Inc.,  Emmaus,  Pa.  Mr.  Rodale’s  collaborators  were 
Edward  J.  Fluck,  Gordon  Marshall  Pitts,  Marguerite 
Wheator  Pitts,  and  E.  D.  Gross. 

This  pleasing  plump  volume  is  described  on  its  jacket  as 
the  most  complete  synonym  book  ever  published,  and  for 
once  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that  this  is  an  overstate¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  so  often  made  by  publishers. 

Assuming  a  reasonable  attention  to  editorial  details,  the 
usefulness  of  such  works  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  ground  they  cover.  This  one  seems  to  get  across  a  good 
deal  more  territory  than  any  other  thesaurus  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with. 

Like  the  modem  revision  of  Roget,  The  Synonym  Finder 
is  organized  in  dictionary  form.  It  may  be  recalled  that 
the  original  Roget  was  arranged  by  systems  of  ideas,  a 
plan  that  presented  an  impressively  scholarly  appearance, 
but  made  the  book  cumbersome  to  use  and  necessitated 
reference  to  an  alphabetical  index  at  the  back. 

It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  synonyms  in  The  Synonym 
Finder  are  grouped  under  entries  in  order  of  frequency 
of  use :  the  current  and  literal  first,  followed  by  the  figura¬ 
tive,  rare,  obsolete,  etc.  Some  conventional  dictionarie.s 
now  use  this  arrangement  for  definitions,  but  others  hold 
to  the  confusing  scholar’s  device  of  listing  them  in  order 
of  the  historical  development  of  meanings. 

Despite  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  book,  the  precise 
word  for  which  one  is  groping  is  still  often  elusive. 
This  is  no  criticism,  for  generally  one  resorts  to  a  the¬ 
saurus  with  a  combination  of  a  wild  hope  and  a  vague 
idea. 

The  Synonym  Finder  is  attractively  set  up  and  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  thumb  index.  Any  fastidious  user  of  words 
will  find  it  a  valuable  reference. 


Wayward  Words 


An  anachronism  is  not  merely  a  contradiction  of  some 
kind,  but  a  misplacement  in  time,  as  is  evident  to  those 
who  take  note  of  the  root  chron  (chronometer,  chronolog¬ 
ical,  etc.).  The  novelist,  for  example,  who  had  Queen 
Victoria  watching  television  would  have  committed  an 
anachronism.  “The  cell  warder  is  played  by  an  actor 
with  a  British  accent.  But  since  the  action  is  supposed 
to  take  place  in  Hungary,  this  casting  seems  a  bit  ana¬ 
chronistic.”  inconsistent,  inappropriate, 

*  *  * 

The  Second  Edition  of  Webster,  now  superseded  by  the 
Third,  described  although  as  originally  more  emphatic 
than  though,  and  as  preferred  by  many  writers  “.  .  .  to 
introduce  a  fact  as  distinguished  from  a  supposition,  and 
in  formal  style.”  This  caveat  is  absent  from  the  Third 
Edition,  and  all  current  dictionaries  equate  though  with 
although.  The  choice  now’  depends  on  rhythm  or  on  the 
formality  of  the  context;  although  is  still  a  tinge  move 
formal. 
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NEVER  BORE.  EVEN  FOR  HIGH  PURPOSES." 


—  Thomas  Vail,  Publisher  and  Editor,  The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Inform.  Educate.  Lead.  Involve.  Be  exciting,  entertaining,  involv-  Keep  your  eyes  on  the  stars  and 

Crusade  when  you  must.  ing.  Innovate.  Grab  your  readers,  your  feet  on  the  ground. 

Champion  great  causes.  Even  lost  Motivate.  Communicate  high  pur-  The  Plain  Dealer  conforms  to  these 
causes.  pose  and  grand  plans.  ideals.  As  the  largest  newspaper  in 

Make  your  newspaper  great.  But  Do  what  you  can  to  raise  the  Ohio,  it  is  respected.  To  the  best  of 
never  bore.  quality  of  human  existence.  our  ability  it  is  never  dull. 

The  Plain  Dealer  b  THE  STARTER. 

Notional  repreientotivei:  Creuner,  Woodward,  O'Moro  & Ormsbee,  Inc.  Eoitern  retort  and  travel  repretentativei: The  Corfield  Company.New  York.  Newspaper  1 


Campus  newspaper  goes  professional 


A  DAILY  NEWSMEEriNG  was  used  by  the  editors  of  the  Ul  Daily  Beacon  to  discuss  the  events 
of  the  day  and  how  they  should  be  played  in  the  next  day's  paper.  Production  and  other  problems 
were  also  discussed  by  the  editors,  who  were  seeking  to  turn  their  paper  into  a  professional  operation. 


By  Jim  Stovall 

KNOXVlLLt,  Teiin. 

When  the  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  vetoed 
Dick  Gregory  from  speaking  on 
campus  last  fall,  the  editors  of 
the  student  newspaper,  the  UT 
Daily  Beacon,  did  more  than 
just  criticize. 

They  brought  Gregory  to 
campus  —  in  the  form  of  a  syn¬ 
dicated  column  which  they  paid 
for  themselves. 

This  reaction  symbolized  much 
of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  Beacon. 

That  change  consisted  of  con¬ 
verting  a  tabloid  to  a  standard 
size,  six  column  newspaper  and 
making  the  Beacon  and  its  staff 


a  “professional”  operation. 
These  changes  paid  off  in  edi¬ 
torial  victories  and  an  All 
American  rating  from  the  As- 
.sociated  Collegiate  Press. 

The  Beacon,  before  September, 
1968,  looked  and  read  like  many 
other  college  dailies.  It  had  con¬ 
sistently  won  ACP’s  First  Class 
rating  but  never  the  coveted 
.All  American.  Last  summer. 
Editor  Tom  Gillem  and  other 
staff  members  formulated  a  plan 
for  giving  the  Beacon  a  new 
“full  size”  look,  and  with  the 
help  of  J.  W.  Arnall,  student 
publications  director,  presented 
it  to  the  Publications  Council. 

The  council  accepted  the  idea 


JOURNAL- 


suggested  making  the  front  and 
editorial  pages  six  columns.  The 
other  pages  would  be  seven  col¬ 
umns  because  of  advertising 
sizes. 

The  second  major  change, 
making  the  Beacon  a  profes¬ 
sional  operation,  was  brought 
about  by  gathering  all  the 
“student  professionals”  avail¬ 
able  to  work  on  the  staff.  Gillem 
had  served  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Nashville  Tennessean.  The 
staff  included: 

Bill  Preston  Jr.,  news  editor, 
also  a  reporter  for  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean; 

Mike  Erickson,  sports  editor, 
a  reporter  for  the  Chattanooga 
Times; 

Dick  Farnham,  who  later  be¬ 
came  sports  editor,  a  sports 
writer  for  the  Nashville 
Banner; 

Susan  Hixon,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  later  managing 
editor,  a  feature  and  society 
writer  for  the  Knoxville  News 
Sentinel; 

Mary  Anne  Brown,  editorial 
assistant,  an  intern  in  Columbia 
University’s  magazine  intern¬ 
ship  program; 

Pete  Bishop,  a  reporter  and 
later  editor  of  the  Summer  Bea¬ 
con,  a  reporter  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Press. 

This  writer  served  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  later  editor  and 
was  a  reporter  for  the  Bristol 
Herald  Courier. 


These  staff  members  were 
the  Beacon’s  key  to  profession¬ 
alism.  They  had  worked  in  real 
news  rooms  and  under  real  edi¬ 
tors  and  real  pressures.  They 
were  charged  with  relating  the 
atmosphere  of  this  "real  world" 
to  the  offices  of  a  college  daily. 

The  first  major  operational 
change  at  the  Beacon  was  to 
bring  all  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  under  the  direction  of  the 
managing  editor.  Previou.sly 
each  had  functioned  independ¬ 
ently  and  duplication  and  con¬ 
flict  often  resulted.  The  change 
made  the  managing  editor  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  overall  opera¬ 
tion  and  for  seeing  that  each 
department  met  their  deadlines 
and  the  paper  went  to  press  on 
time.  Each  editor  still  ran  his 
department  with  maximum  free¬ 
dom,  but  the  managing  editor 
was  there  to  coordinate  and 
plan. 

Probably  the  most  important 
innovation  of  the  daily  opera¬ 
tion  was  the  installation  of  daily 
news  meetings  and  editorial  con¬ 
ferences.  The  main  purpose  of 
these  meetings  was  to  select  the 
stories  and  their  play  for  the 
front  page.  These  decisions  had 
previously  rested  with  only  one 
or  two  people,  and  a  staff  con¬ 
sensus  was  never  sought. 

Like  at  any  other  newspaper, 
news  was  judged  on  the  merits 
of  its  importance  and  reader  in¬ 
terest.  While  the  local  news 
staff  covered  the  campus  as 
fully  as  possible,  the  Beacon 
had  a  wealth  of  wire  copy  at 
its  disposal.  In  this  respect,  the 
Beacon  is  unique  in  two  ways: 
it  is  the  only  college  daily  in 
the  country  to  subserbe  to  the 
New  York  Times  News  Service 
and  it  is  the  only  college  daily 
to  maintain  two  major  wire 
services  —  the  Times  and  UPI. 

The  theme  of  all  of  the  news 
meetings  was  to  present  the 
day’s  events  in  a  lively,  intere.st- 
ing  form.  Pictures  were  used  as 
fully  as  possible,  and  on  many 
occasions  they  took  the  favored 
I)ositions  on  page  one. 

Also  discussed  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  were  editorial  policies, 
story  and  series  ideas,  and  per¬ 
sonnel  and  production  problems. 
The  staff  decided  that  while  the 
Beacon  should  take  a  strong, 
meaningful  editorial  stand,  its 
editorial  page  columns  should 
be  open  to  all  opinions.  An  open 
opinion  column,  “Sound  Off”, 
was  instituted  to  allow  non¬ 
staff  members  and  columnists 
to  present  their  views.  This  col¬ 
umn  was  frequently  used  by 
faculty  as  well  as  students. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Just  follow  the  signs 
to  a  Goss  Metro-Offset 


New  Castle  News 
Tarentum  Valley  News 
Montgomery  Publishing  Co. 
(Ft.  Washington) 


Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 
Butler  Eagle 

Burlington  County  Times 
(Willingboro,  N.J.) 


These  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  print  on  a  new  double-width 
Metro-Offset  press  and  are  among  26  Metro-Offset  presses  on  edHion  throughout  the 
country.  Over  55  presses  have  been  sold,  representing  300  units. 

See  one  in  action.  Write  Goss  today  .  .  . 


GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHIi-60SS-DEXTER.  INC. 


5601  West  31st  St..  Chicago,  Illinois  60650 


news-peopi 


SHE  'COPPED'  A  LUNCH— Police  Chief  Walfer  H.  Carlion  buys 
lunch  (a  liverwursf  sandwich  and  a  ginger  ale)  for  Gwen  Holden, 
reporter  for  the  Concord  (N.H.)  Daily  Monitor,  because  she  won 
a  bet  with  him  that  she  could  pass  the  test  given  to  applicants  for 
jobs  on  the  police  force.  The  average  score  has  been  65.  She 
scored  89. 


Willard  S.  Hansen 
now  editor-emeritus 

Champaign-Urbana,  Ill. 

Willard  S.  Hansen,  for  the 
past  16  years  editor  of  the 
Chnmpaign-V  rbann  A’ews-Ga- 
zette,  is  retiring  from  his  post 
for  reasons  of  poor  health.  At 
the  request  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Chinigo,  publisher  and 
president  of  the  News-Gazette, 
he  will  continue  on  the  board 
of  directors  with  the  title  of 
editor-emeritus. 

Hansen  has  spent  35  years 
with  the  paper,  starting  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  in  1929,  serv¬ 
ing  as  managing  editor  from 
1937  to  1942,  with  interruptions 
during  World  War  II,  when  he 
served  with  the  overseas  branch 
of  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion,  and  later  on  the  staff  of 
the  U.  S.  Information  Agency 
in  Washington.  He  returned  to 
the  News-Gazette  in  1947.  He 
was  appointed  editor  in  1953. 


^^The  bigger  they  come,  I 
the  harder  they  fair’ 

This  old  adage  could  well  serve  as  the  : 
only  known  actuarial  table  for  anyone  ! 
faced  with  a  lawsuit  for  libel,  slander,  I 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy  \ 
or  copyright  violations.  But  this  doesn't 
mean  that  small  businesses  are  immune 
to  large  damage  suits.  Large  or  small,  i 
those  in  the  communications  industry 
hre  considered  fair  game  for  anyone  with  i 
a  grievance.  How  do  you  protect  your-  | 
self?  With  an  Employers  Special  Excess  , 
Insurance  Policy.  Simply  decide  on  the  j 
amount  you  could  afford  in  case  of  a 
judgment  against  you,  and  we'll  cover 
any  excess.  For  details  and  rates,  write 
to:  Dept.  C,  EMPLOYERS  REIN¬ 
SURANCE  CORP.,  21  West  lOth, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64105;  New  York,  111 
John;  San  Francisco,  220  Montgomery;  ; 
Chicago,  175  W.  Jackson;  Atlanta,  34 
Peachtree,  N.E. 
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James  E.  Smith,  Orlando 
(Fla).  Sentinel  Star  staffer 
since  1963 — named  state  editor. 

*  *  * 

Douglas  A.  Zincke — named 
city  editor  of  the  Hiawatha 
(Kans.)  DaiUj  World. 

*  *  * 

Ed  McGrath,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  People’s  Herald  at 
Lyndon,  Kans. — to  the  reporting 
staff  of  the  Ottawa  (Kans.) 
Herald. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Weinberg  —  named  pub¬ 
lic  information  director  at 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University  in 
Salinas. 

*  *  * 

Edward  Seaton,  news  staffer 
at  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  —  named  assistant  to 
tho  general  manager  of  the 
Manhattan  (Kans.)  Mercury. 
He  is  a  third  generation  member 
of  the  family  that  has  operated 
the  Mercury  since  1916. 

*  *  * 

Charia  Jenkins — to  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal. 

»  *  * 

Bob  Burns,  reporter  for  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal 
— to  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  Colo.,  as  copy  editor. 

*  *  * 

Jim  GirajU),  reporter  with  the 
Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle  to  the 
Topeka  (Kans.)  Cajntal- Jour¬ 

nal. 

*  ir  * 

Henry  W.  Montgomery, 
news  editor  of  the  W’eekly  Star- 
Democrat,  Easton,  Md.  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor  and  manager  of 
newspaper  operations  for  Easton 
Publishing  Company. 

*  *  * 

George  Krimsky,  former  as¬ 


sistant  field  representative  of 
the  Waterbury  ((3onn.)  Re¬ 
publican  and  American  —  now 
on  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press. 

«  *  * 

Carl  A.  Plog,  city  editor  of 
the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat- 
Herald,  and  former  assistant 
sports  editor  of  the  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman — named  to  in¬ 
formation  services  in  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Education  System. 

*  *  it 

Nolan  Skiff,  associate  editor 
of  the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East 
Oregonian  retired — He  was  the 
Portland  Oregonian’s  corres¬ 
pondent  for  47  years. 

*  *  * 

Van  C.  Eisenhut,  Salem 
(Ore.)  Statesman  religion  edi¬ 
tor — promoted  to  news  editor, 
.succeeding  J.  Wesley  Sullivan 
— promoted  to  associate  editor. 
Russell  Bieraugel,  named  city 
editor,  succeeding  Robert  Gang- 
ware,  now  managing  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dick  Nafsinger,  publisher  of 
the  Hood  River  (Ore.)  News — 
chosen  a  director  of  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  succeeding  the  late  Wes 
Sherman  of  the  Heppner  Ga¬ 
zette-Times. 

*  *  V 

Gene  Harris,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Daily  News — to  news  editor  at 
radio  station  KYW. 

*  *  * 

Sanford  J.  Starobin,  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa. — named  bureau  chief  for 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting’s 
KYW  in  Harrisburg. 

*  *  V 

RoBERf  Chantland,  news 
editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin — to  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  succeeding  Thomas 
W.  Emch. 

♦  ♦  * 

Archie  N.  Hill,  staff  writer 
for  Miller  Publishing  Company, 
Minneapolis — named  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at 
Dickinson  (N.  D.)  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

*  ♦  * 

Jim  Swartz — from  Nassau 
County  bureau  chief  for  the 
Suffolk  Sun  to  feature  writer 
for  the  Fairfield  Comity  (Conn.) 
Courier.  Sally  Swartz  wo¬ 
men’s  page  staffer  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Sun — named  feature  writer 
at  the  Fairfield  County  Courier. 

m  m  t 

Bill  Stephens — named  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  and 
a  journalism  instructor  at 
Southwestern  (Kans.)  College. 


Mort  Stern 


Denver  Post  executive  j 
receives  Pli.D.  degree 

Denver 

Mort  Stern,  who  has  served 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher  of 
the  Denver  Post  since  1965,  was 
awarded  a  doctoral  degree 
(Ph.D.)  in  communication  from  i 
the  University  of  Denver  in  j 
commencement  exercises  August 
22.  He  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  (A.B.  ’47)  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Arkansas  and  earned 
an  M.S.  degree  from  the  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Graduate  School 
of  Journalism  in  1949. 

A  World  War  II  Air  Force 
veteran.  Stern’s  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  began  in  1947  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American’s  Fayette¬ 
ville  bureau.  He  later  left  Fay¬ 
etteville  to  l)ecome  night  man¬ 
ager  for  the  United  Press  As- 
sociation  bureau  in  Little  Rock. 

From  1949-51,  Stem  held  var¬ 
ious  posts  on  the  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  from  reporter  to  state  edi¬ 
tor.  He  joined  the  Denver  Post 
18  years  ago  as  a  reporter  and 
moved  through  the  ranks  of  re¬ 
write  man,  night  city  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  Rocky  Mountain  Empire 
editor,  assistant  city  editor, 
managing  editor  and  editorial 
page  editor  to  his  present  posi¬ 
tion. 

Stern  lectured  in  journalism 
at  DU  from  1953-54. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Weeks — from  women’s 
page  layout  editor  of  the 
Suffolk  Sun  to  the  copy  desk  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Jere  T.  Craig,  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press  sports  staff  since 
1962 — to  sports  information  di¬ 
rector  at  Central  Michigan  Uni¬ 
versity. 
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Andrew  M.  Juniewiczs,  an 
editorial  staffer  at  the  Cleveland 
PUiin-Denler — to  police  report- 
inij  staff. 


Editor  of  N.H.  daily 
in  retirement  at  75 

Claremont,  N.H. 

Kenneth  Whipple,  75,  editor 
of  the  Claremont  Daily  Eagle 
for  the  past  22  years  and  an 
employe  for  nearly  55  years, 
will  retire  Septeml)er  1  hut  he 
will  continue  to  contribute  items 
for  the  editorial  page. 

Publisher  Edward  J.  Bennett 
announced  that  James  Farley, 
veteran  news  staffer,  will  l)e- 
come  editor.  Farley  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Mark  Frazier,  circulation 
promotion  director  for  the  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger,  will  Income 
circulation  manager  of  the  Daily 
Eagle  replacing  Kendall  Wood¬ 
ard,  who  died  August  7,  suffer¬ 
ing  a  heart  attack  at  his  home. 

In  other  changes,  Richard 
Prescott  will  move  from  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  to  manag¬ 
er  of  the  commercial  printing 
division  of  the  Daily  Eagle  and 
John  Durward  will  become  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman.  Gordon 
Bartlett,  manager  of  the  print¬ 
ing  division  and  a  4fi-year  vet¬ 
eran  at  the  Daily  Eagle,  will 
also  retire  Septeml)er  1. 


[{OBERT  W.  Baker,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Fort  Stockton  (Tex.) 
Pioneer,  and  former  state  editor 
of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times — 
now  a  law  student  at  Texas 
Technological  University. 


Jack  Illian,  city  editor  of 
the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette — promoted  to  managing 
editor,  succeeding  E.  C.  Hoyt, 
who  retired  after  a  47-year- 
career.  Bruce  Fisiiwild,  Sun¬ 
day  editor — named  city  editor 
and  assistant  State  editor. 
Phyllis  Fleming — to  Sunday 
editor.  Alan  Swixjle  —  to 
farm  editor,  succeeding  Rex 
Conn,  who  retired.  Lois  Marks 
— to  the  women’s  page  editor. 
Thomas  J.  Ciiukas — named 
display  advertising  manager  for 
local  and  national  accounts.  He 
succeeds  Charles  Moore,  who 
retired.  Joseph  F.  Hladky,  III 
— named  to  new  post  of  pro¬ 
duction  coordinator. 


WILLIAM  L.  BECK  hat  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  circulation  manager  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Charles  B.  Bales. 
The  new  CM  started  as  a  district 
supervisor  in  I960. 


Med  Hard,  a  Today  staffer  for 
a  year  and  a  half — named  night 
metro  editor. 


Bill  Crawford,  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  for  the  Lawton 
(Okla.)  Constitution — cited  by 
the  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Drama  for  the  con¬ 
sistently  high  level  of  coverage 
and  for  his  outstanding  contri¬ 
bution  to  drama. 


This  is  for  real.  No  model 
posing  in  that  aisle.  No  put-on 
smiles  for  the  picture.  Her 
name  is  Carol  Koberlein.  But 
it  could  be  Virginia  White.  Or 
Linda  Epping.  Or  any  one  of  the 
other  1880  stewardesses  who 
work  for  Delta. 

Dressed  in  her  new  chic 
outfit,  she  looks  like  anything 
but  0  stewardess  working.  But 
work  she  does.  Hard,  too.  And 
you  hardly  know  it. 

Even  when  she  spreads 
Delta's  1 200-mile’Royal  Service' 
First  Class  meal  before  you.  Or 
a  Tourist  meal  that's  really 
delicious.  Next  trip,  come  see 
our  working  girls  work.  It's  no 
floor  show.  But  it's  funny  how 
you  get  to  feel  like  a  leading 
man.  Call  Delta  direct  or  see 
your  Travel  Agent. 


his  relcasefrom  Army  duty  He  Jo„r„ali8,n  teacher 
IS  the  son  of  Bill  F.  Bentley, 

publisher  of  the  Lawton  news-  Bowling  Green,  O. 

papers.  A  Californian  who  once 

•  ♦  ♦  ♦  wanted  to  lie  an  actor  has  lieen 

David  Smith,  Los  Angeles  appointed 
Times  reporter,  won  a 
American  Psychological  Foun- 


instructor  in  the 

$1000  School  of  Journalism  at  Bowl- 

_ _  _  _ ^ _  "  I-  ing  Green  State  University.  P. 

dation  award  for  his  study  of  a  Dale  Ware  will  be  teaching  ra- 

killer,  titled  Dark  Valley  of  a  dio-television  news  writing  and 

Boy’s  Mind,  published  in  April,  mass  communications,  the 

1968,  just  five  months  after  he  School’s  director.  Dr.  Joseph  Del 
became  a  staff  writer.  Porto,  said.  Ware  has  had  ex- 

•  perience  as  an  announcer,  news¬ 

man,  copy  writer  and  disc  jockey 
Newsroom  jobs  filled  for  radio  stations  in  San  Berna- 

bv  New  England  dailv  Sacramento, 

ny  I'^ew  i!.ngiana  oaiiy  ^  ^^^^ing  this  sum- 

Hyannis,  .Ma.s.s.  mer  as  a  television  engineer  in 
Several  appointments  in  the  Toledo. 

H  H.  news  department  of  the  Cape 
■  CNS  (jffd  Standard-Times  have  been 
announced. 

Peter  S.  Calisch,  former  coun- 
led  as  ty  editor  of  the  Middletown 
er  of  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record, 

(Me.)  has  lieen  named  managing  edi- 


Zane  S.  Miles,  editor  of  the 
Ely  (Nev.)  Daily  Times  —  to 
the  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  Daily 
World,  as  successor  to  Edwin 
Van  Sycle,  a  34-year  World 
veteran,  who  retired. 


^  AND  COMTANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


Delta  is 
ready  when 
you  are! 


(flf)  UJ'Xll 
KALEIGH,  N.C. 

1107  McDonald  lane 


Pl^y index  {  DIRECTORY  Of  PBESS  COHTftCTS 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea- 
•ure  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recog^iizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
I  press  with  current  information 

I  relating  to  news  and  features,  we 

are  cotifident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-nodge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  ‘con¬ 
tact”  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  hy  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  hy  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AGRICULTURE 


PARM  FACTS  ft  PHOTOS— Photo*,  slides,  mo 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  availebla;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP.  Now  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  Now  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717  354 
2121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

Sanders  associates,  inc. — information  on 

data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  Information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall.  PR  Manager  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES.  INC.— Fran 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS. 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn 
GBS.  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20014 
(301)  6560123. 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Bell  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12.000  units  dellverea 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  business 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Hell 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Bo*  482.  R.  Worth,  Texas 
76101  Phone  817-280  2425. 
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INSURANCE 


AETNA  LIFE  ft  CASUALTY— News  specialists 
at  nation's  largest  all-lines  insurance  company 
will  provide  quick  response  to  Inquiries  about 
insurance  marketing  and  investment  trends,  all 
forms  of  family  and  business  insurance,  vari. 
able  annuities,  pension  plans,  personal  and  in¬ 
dustrial  safety,  driver  education  and  training. 
Tim  Bigelow,  Superintendent,  News  Bureau, 
Hartford.  Connecticut  06115.  Phone  (203) 
273-3049. 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In- 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  trafRc  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  wi'h 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  are-.s 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute;  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insuranca 
Contact;  Stephan  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia. 
Pa..  I9I0I. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE- 
Prompt.  authoritative  information  on  automobile 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  1 10 
William  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  heading: . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  “PR/INDEX”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME  . COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

RATES;  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  tor  13  consecutive  issues,  $2.34 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times.  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times.  $444.60:  6-lines.  52-times.  $M2.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


national  assn,  op  independent  INSUR- 

EPS — Spoktsman  lor  larqest  seqmoni  ol  auto 
in'.arart  in  U.  S  (480  afliliatod  companias) 
Principal  sourca  ol  inlormafion  on  all  lacals  ol 
businasi.  NAII  itall  and  mambar  company 
eliicas  provide  partonal  servica  to  newt  media. 
Vptlal  Lemmon,  Pret..  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR;  30  W. 
Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tal.  (312) 
263  6038. 


RAILROADS 


UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad,  industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  1402)  271-3258. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Development 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting,  fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer,  City 
Hall,  Edmonton  IS  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-02(1 


THE  TRAVELERS  CORPORATION — Information 
on  financial  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable 
annuities,  all  personal,  business  insurance; 
mortgage,  real  estate  investing,  investment 
management,  data  processing  systems.  Paul  0. 
Sthmanska.  Manager,  Public  Information  Dept., 
One  Tower  Square,  Hartford,  Conn.,  06115 
(203)  277-2779. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES:  If  you  moil  press  contact  lists  to  news¬ 
papers,  PR/ INDEX  was  meant  just  for  you.  It's  the  solution  to  one  of 
your  major  problems — keeping  editors  and  newsmen  informed  about 
who  to  contact  in  your  organization  and  where  they  can  be  reached. 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

(ierald  J.  V'oros,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  later  joiiiiiiK  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son — named  director  of  Pitts- 
ImrKh  PU  department  of  Ket- 
chum,  MacLeorl  &  Grove.  Jamea 
J.  Welch,  a  one-time  SVripps- 
H  award  newspaperman,  was 
|)romoted  from  proup  inanaRer 
to  associate  director. 

*  *  * 

Wheelabrator  Corporation, 
headquartered  in  Indiana,  has 
retained  Jay  DeBow  &  Partners, 
Inc.  to  serve  as  corporate  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel. 

Madtre  Phillips  Crichton,  re¬ 
signed  as  women’s  editor  of  the 
Oxhatea  (Out.)  Times  to  return 
to  public  relations  work  as  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Ways  & 
Means,  communications  con¬ 
sultants. 

*  *  * 

W’illiam  N.  McDonald  III,  for¬ 
mer  PR  director  for  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  Company, 
and  one  time  associate  editor 
of  the  ,\eu’  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  section  of  Doremus  & 
Company. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  B.  Forward,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  later  with  Piper 
Aircraft  Corporation’s  public 
relations  department,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  informa¬ 
tion  services  for  the  PR  depart¬ 
ment  of  Flight  Safety,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Jack  McDowell,  Pulitzer 
Award  winner  and  veteran  po¬ 
litical  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  ,\ews-Call  Bulletin, 


is  joining  Spencer-Roberts  and 
Associates,  public  relations  and 
political  campaign  management 
firm. 

*  *  * 

“Dusty”  Rhodes,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Peunsville  (N.J.) 
Record,  is  now  conducting  his 
own  P  R  and  Advertising  firm. 

• 

Robert  A.  Kelly,  public  infor¬ 
mation  manager  for  the  Pepsi¬ 
Cola  Company,  has  been  named 
director  of  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

James  A.  Horsley,  public  re¬ 
lations  assistant  for  the  Bank 
of  California  in  San  Francisco, 
joins  John.son-Gleason  Adver¬ 
tising  and  Public  Relations  as 
PR  director. 

*  «  « 

Harry  Kelsey  Jr„  director  of 
Ren  Inc.,  public  relations  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Roben,  Montgomery 
&  Associates,  has  been  named 
vicepresi<lent  of  the  parent  com- 
l»any. 

«  «  « 

Gooilwin,  Dannenbaum,  Litt- 
man  &  Wingfield  has  been  re¬ 
tained  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph,  Long  Lines  Divi¬ 
sion;  Hilleary  &  Partners,  Ltd. 
of  St.  Louis,  a  restaurant  chain, 
and  Remote  Sensing  Inc.  of 
Houston. 

*  *  « 

Herald  Latham,  former  staff¬ 
er  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledg¬ 
er-Star  and  the  Virginian- 
Pilot,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observ¬ 
er,  and  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
and  recently  PR  Director  of  the 
Greater  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Harshe-Rotman 
&  Druck  as  manager  of  the 
Memphis  office. 

*  *  * 

Jon  Lewis  Allen  has  been 
named  director,  news  ser\’ices. 


for  Cincinnati  Oil  Company  in 
New  York.  He  had  been  man¬ 
ager  of  press  relations  for 
lohns-Manville  Corporation 
since  19(55  and  jneviously  sen  ed 
as  a  news  correspondent  with 
Pan  American  .Airways.  Be¬ 
tween  1958  ami  19(52,  Allen  was 
a  reporter  an<l  e<litor  for  New 
Kngland  <laily  newspa|)ers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Providence  (ILL) 
Journal-Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Taylor,  magazine  writer 
and  |)ublic  relations  consultant, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  and  publicity  of 
Town  Hall,  New  York  Univer- 
.sity’s  .Midtown  Cultural  Arts 
Center. 

• 

Son  Hilh  A.  R.  Glu!4t(>r 
in  public  relations 

1  >ETROIT 

The  fir.st  father  and  son  com¬ 
bination  in  Michigan  Public  Re¬ 
lations  history  was  announced 
with  the  appointment  of  Thomas 
A.  Gloster  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  A.  R.  Gloster  PR 
firm. 

Tom,  a  graduate  of  Western 
Michigan  University  and  a  new 
member  of  the  Michigan  Chapter 
of  PRSA,  will  edit  news  copy 
and  contact  clients. 

The  Gloster  firm,  based  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  Building  for 
the  past  25  years,  will  change  its 
downtown  business  offices  to 
Suite  232  in  the  Statler  Hilton 
Hotel. 

• 

Manasco  joins  Wood 

Gene  Manasco  has  joined  the 
.staff  of  W’ooil  Industries  Inc. 
assistant  product  manager  — 
Offset.  He  was  associated  with 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corp.  for  14  years  where 
he  specialized  in  web  offset  press 
equipment. 


(lliaiiibcrs  relocates 
in  ajjency  for  GM 

William  K.  Chamlxus  Jr.  has 
joined  MacManus,  John  & 
Adams,  as  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  New  Yolk  division,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by 
Ernest  A.  Jones,  chairman. 
ChamlsM’s  al.so  U'comes  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  MJ&A  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  policy  committee.  He 
was  most  recently  president  of 
Norman,  Craig  &  Kummel,  and 
had  iK'en  executive  vicepresident 
and  chairman  of  the  executive 
ctnnmittee  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding. 

ChamlK*rs  replaces  Donald  E. 
Jones,  who  will  return  to  MJ&A 
headquarters  in  Bloomfield 
Hills,  Mithigan,  as  coordinator 
of  divisional  activities. 

MJ&A,  whose  major  clients 
include  four  divisions  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  billed  .$120  million 
in  19(58. 

• 

I>t‘aniin^  \4ill  head 
jonrnalisni  faculty 

Dr.  Deryl  R.  Learning  will 
become  head  of  the  department 
of  journalism  at  Kan.sas  State 
University  September  1,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ralph  R.  Lashbrook, 
who  is  retiring. 

A  member  of  the  K-State 
faculty  since  1967,  Learning  »le- 
veloped  and  served  as  director, 
of  the  KSU  Mental  Health  Mass 
Communication  Program,  as 
well  as  teaching  other  journal¬ 
ism  courses.  He  earned  his  doc¬ 
torate  at  Syracuse  University. 
• 

V'cep  at  Byoir 

Donald  J.  Molinelli  has  l)een 
named  vicepresident  of  Carl 
Byoir  &  Associates.  He  joined 
the  company  in  1963  following 
16  years  with  the  .\eu'  York 
Oailg  News  as  features  writer. 
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Campus  paper 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


Letters  to  the  editor  were 
never  rejected  except  in  cases 
where  bad  taste  was  exhibited 
by  the  writer. 

The  best  long  range  result  of 
these  daily  meetings  was  the 
fact  that  the  staff  seemed  to  be 
drawn  more  closely  together. 
Unity  is  a  key  factor  in  putting 
out  a  readable  paper,  and  each 
staff  member  began  to  put  the 
Beacon  ahead  of  his  or  her  own 
department.  The  meetings  also 
helped  unite  the  staff  on  edi¬ 
torial  policies  and  controversies. 

While  the  Beacon  was  strug¬ 
gling  with  its  own  changes,  it 
was  also  editorially  promoting 
changes  at  UT.  The  year’s 
main  issue  was  the  fight  for  an 
open  speaker  policy,  and  the 
Beacon  staff,  after  many  long 
discussions,  stood  strongly  in 
favor  of  an  open  policy. 

Much  of  the  controversy 
centered  around  Chancellor 
Charles  Weaver’s  veto  of  then 
presidential  candidate  Dick 
Gregory  from  speaking  on 
campus.  The  Beacon  criticized 
the  chancellor  harshly  for  this 
decision,  but  the  chancellor 
later  said  the  paper  had  been 
“more  than  fair”  in  its  news 
coverage  and  comments. 

Instead  of  simply  criticizing 
the  chancellor,  the  Beacon  de¬ 
cided  to  let  Gregory  “speak”  on 
campus  in  the  form  of  his 
weekly  syndicated  column.  Since 
no  money  in  the  budget  had 
been  allotted  for  an  extra 
column,  the  Beacon  editors  de¬ 
cided  to  finance  the  project  per¬ 
sonally. 

The  column  ran  for  eight 
weeks,  and  readers  were  urged 
to  “see  for  themselves”  if 
Gregory  had  anything  to  say. 

The  fight  continued  through 
several  meetings  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Senate  and  the  UT 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  Beacon 
did  all  it  could  to  promote  the 


issue  editorially — even  by  print¬ 
ing  the  name,  address,  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  each  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  members. 
The  issue  was  finally  taken  to 
court  by  a  group  of  students 
and  in  April  U.  S.  District  Ck>urt 
Judge  Robert  Taylor  ruled  UT’s 
speaker  ban  “unconstitutional.” 

Dr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  UT  lan¬ 
guage  professor  and  leader  in 
the  fight  for  an  open  speaker 
policy,  was  lavish  in  his  praise 
of  the  Beacon’s  stand.  “The  open 
speaker  policy  would  have  never 
been  an  issue  without  the 
Beacon,”  he  said. 

But  the  Beacon  was  still  beset 
by  internal  and  operational 
problems.  It  was  not  until  some¬ 
time  in  November  that  the  Bea¬ 
con  began  to  meet  its  midnight 
press  deadline  regularly.  Mis¬ 
takes  were  also  made  both  in 
coverage  and  play  of  stories. 

But  the  Beacon’s  “new  look” 
was  taking  hold,  and  it  was  be¬ 
coming  an  established  part  of 
campus  life. 

“Our  main  purpose,”  Gillem 
said,  “was  to  give  the  students, 
faculty,  and  administration  at 
UT  a  good,  solid,  readable  news¬ 
paper.  We  didn’t  want  something 
they  would  just  pick  up  and 
glance  at.” 

Success  in  this  purpose  was 
apparent  from  a  private  con¬ 
versation  between  Chancellor 
Weaver  and  one  of  the  editors. 
Dr.  Weaver  told  the  editor  em¬ 
phatically,  “Don’t  you  ever  for¬ 
get  it — every  administrator  here 
reads  this  paper  every  day!” 

Dr.  Fuller  also  said  he  knew 
of  no  other  student  pajier  “that 
was  so  widely  read  by  the 
faculty.” 

Discussion  of  the  Beacon’s 
editorial  success,  especially  in 
its  change  in  format,  could  not 
be  complete  without  mentioning 
the  business  department.  Steve 
Slagle,  Beacon  business  man¬ 
ager,  was  able  to  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  about  40  per¬ 
cent  with  no  marked  increase  in 
the  size  of  his  staff.  These  in¬ 


creases  did  much  to  carry  the 
paper’s  new  financial  burdens. 

Slagle  and  his  staff  helped  in 
other  ways  than  just  providing 
the  extra  revenue  the  paper 
needed.  He,  too,  contributed 
much  to  the  paper’s  professional 
attempts  by  monitoring  closely 
the  advertising  to  see  that  it  re¬ 
mained  up  to  the  Beacon’s  high 
standards  of  content.  He  also 
did  much  toward  promoting  co¬ 
operation  between  the  business 
and  editorial  staffs — coopera¬ 
tion  that  is  found  on  too  few 
professional  newspapers. 

One  Friday  afternoon  in  late 
March,  the  newsroom  was  al¬ 
most  silent.  It  was  one  of  those 
typical  Friday  afternoons  in 
newsrooms  around  the  nation. 
The  Saturday  paper  would  be 
small  and  would  not  entail  much 
work. 

Suddenly  the  UPI  machine 
rang  six  times,  broke  into  the 
story  they  were  sending  with 
the  words:  FLASH:  IKE 
DEAD. 

The  staff  reacted  immediately. 
Ike’s  file  was  immediately  pulled 
out  and  the  staff  started  piecing 
together  some  of  the  175  inches 
of  biography  that  someone  had 
providentially  ordered  set  in 
type  when  Ike  had  the  first  of 
a  series  of  attacks  the  summer 
before.  Another  staff  member 
ordered  a  photographer  to  head 
for  the  library  and  dig  out  sev¬ 
eral  pictures  of  the  general 
which  were  not  available  in  the 
file. 

The  editor  called  Slagle,  told 
him  what  was  going  on,  and 
asked  for  two  extra  pages  for 
the  Saturday  paper.  They  were 
immediately  given,  even  though 
the  deadline  had  passed  for  the 
business  department.  Within 
thirty  minutes,  a  special  two- 
page  section  had  been  planned 
and  was  being  put  together. 

It  was  this  tendency  of  the 
Beacon  staff  to  react  immedi¬ 
ately  and  professionally  to  sit¬ 
uations  that  earned  it  a  high 
amount  of  readership.  It  will 
be  publishing  from  new  offices 
in  UT’s  College  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Building  this  fall,  and  pro¬ 
fessionalism  will  once  again  be 
the  primary  goal  of  the  editors. 
• 

CM  in  Florida 

Key  West,  Fla. 

Charles  H.  Morris,  president 
of  the  publishing  company,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Stephan  V.  Van  Cleve  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Key  West 
Citizen.  He  comes  from 
[  the  Easton  (Md.)  Star-Deino- 
!  crat.  Before  joining  that  news¬ 
paper  five  years  ago  as  general 
manager  he  was  assistant 
bureau  chief  for  the  AP  at 
Indianapolis  and  had  worked  for 
I  the  Inditinapolis  Star. 


Reporters  go 
to  $212  on 
church  paper 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Review,  Cath¬ 
olic  archdiocesan  newspaper, 
and  the  St.  Louis  Newspaper 
Guild  signed  a  three-year  con¬ 
tract  that  provides  wage  in¬ 
creases  averaging  about  20  per¬ 
cent  increased  vacation  and  a 
cost-of-living  clause.  It  is  retro¬ 
active  to  June  1. 

The  contract  signed  by  Father 
Edward  J.  O’Donnell,  Review 
editor,  and  Barney  Wippold, 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  Guild, 
covers  the  19  non-managerial 
employees  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  news,  advertising,  circula¬ 
tion,  business  and  reference  de¬ 
partments.  The  newspaper  is 
printed  outside  under  contract. 

Major  features  of  the  agri'e- 
ment  include: 

A  five-day,  35-hour  week. 

Good  Friday  is  a  seventh  paid 
holiday ; 

Four  weeks  of  vacation  for 
employees  with  10  years  or 
more  of  service; 

Payment  of  one-half  the 
premiums  for  medical-hospital 
insurance  coverage  for  em¬ 
ployees  and  their  dependents. 

$37  increase 

Minimum  wages  negotiated 
for  news  and  advertising  work¬ 
ers  will  increase  by  $37  over 
the  three-year  period,  providing 
$123  per  week  this  year  for  a 
beginning  reporter,  with  the 
rate  reaching  $145  per  week  by 
June  1,  1971.  For  reporters  with 
more  than  five  years’  experience, 
the  minimum  salary  this  year 
will  be  $190  per  week.  By  June 
1,  1971,  the  minimum  for  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  in  this 
classification  will  be  $212  per 
week. 

Minimum  salaries  for  busi¬ 
ness,  secreterial  and  other  com¬ 
mercial  employees  will  be  in¬ 
creased  more  than  20  percent 
over  the  36  months  of  the  con¬ 
tract. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the 
original  two-year  agreement 
continued  in  the  new  contract  is 
the  section  pertaining  to  mili¬ 
tary  leave.  It  allows  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  grant  a  leave  to  a 
conscientious  objector  regard¬ 
less  of  the  determination  made 
by  the  military  or  the  Selective 
Service. 

Roliert  A.  Steinke,  executive 
secretary  of  the  St.  Louis  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  said  the  contract 
surpasses  the  agreements  in 
force  at  all  other  Catholic  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  nation. 
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So  you  think  you  missed  your 
last  chance  to  write  your  very 
own  Trusty  Typewriter  ad. 


Think  again:  ^ 


"Coca  Cola"  and  "Coka"  are  fegifterad  trada  marks  which  identify  only  the  product  of  The  Coca  Ci»la  Cttmpany 


(Wonderful,  inspiring  poster.) 


Sure.  It's  true  our  last  ad  said  it  was  your  last  chance  to  write 
your  very  own  Trusty  Typewriter  Ad. 

But  you've  just  been  granted  a  reprieve. 

Because  by  popular  request,  we  re  giving  you  still  another 
chance  to  tell  us  why  our  trade-marks  "Coca-Cola"  and  "Coke" 
should  be  treated  with  tender,  loving  care. 

And,  as  an  added  incentive,  we  re  giving  you  a  sneak  preview 
of  what  you  win  just  by  sending  us  an  ad. 

It's  a  14"x27''  poster  in  glorious  black  and  white.  A  wonder¬ 


ful,  inspiring  poster  dramatically  bringing  to  fruition  those  never- 
to-be-forgotten  words,  "Always  Capitalized,  Never  Pluralized. 
Never  Possessive!' 

So  take  a  look  Be  inspired  And  send  your  ad  to:  Bill  Pruett, 
Manager  Public  Relations  Department,  The  Coca-Cola  Company, 
P.O  Drawer  1734,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30301. 

Who  knows?  Your  ad  may  be  the  one  we  publish. 

So  keep  them  cards  and  letters  coming  in,  folks! 


‘Foil  and  your  soft  southern  voice* 

Sarah  McClendon:  ‘I  have  public  trust’ 

Ity  Martin 


Sarah  McClendon 


Washington 

Sarah  McClendon  has  been 
aptly  called  “Washington’s  most 
controversial  newswoman.”  Cou¬ 
rageous  and  persistent,  she  is 
best  known  for  her  pointed  and 
sometimes  barbed  questions  at 
presirlential  press  conferences. 
The  criticism  and  rebuffs  she 
has  received,  from  presidents 
and  the  press,  have  left  her 
undaunted  and  just  as  deter¬ 
mined  as  ever  to  remain  an  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter. 

Mi.ss  McClendon,  a  short 
woman  with  short  blond  bair, 
is  a  cru.sader  at  heart.  Viva¬ 
cious  and  friemlly,  her  words — 
like  her  question.s — are  (piick  and 
to  the  |K>int.  She  aims  to  have 
just  the  right  <(uestion  to  ask 
that  will  “hit  right  between  the 
eyes.” 

Although  some  of  her  (jues- 
tions  have  received  answers  that 
led  to  front  page  news  stories, 
.she  .says  this  is  not  her  intent. 
She  asks  what  she  calls  the 
obvious  questions  —  the  things 
about  which  a  “grass  laads” 
per.son  wants  to  know.  She  feels 
a  responsibility  to  investigate 
and  interpret  big  government  in 
terms  of  how  it  affects  the 
people  back  borne.  Generaliza¬ 
tions  and  abstractions  don’t  in- 
tert*st  her.  Facts,  she  believes, 
are  the  gri'atest  things  in  the 
world. 

A  25-ininute  an»w€‘r 

At  one  pre.ss  conference  .she 
asked  former  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Clark  Clifford  if  President 
Johnson  knew  before  he  an¬ 
nounced  the  bombing  halt  in 
North  Vietnam  on  October  31, 

that  the  South  Vietname.se 
would  not  go  along.  Clifford 
took  2r)  minutes  to  outline  the 
details  of  what  had  occurred  in 
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the  White  Hou.se  that  led  up  to 
the  announcement.  He  al.so  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  the  basis  for 
Mi.ss  McClendon’s  question  was 
truth.  His  answer  made  head¬ 
lines. 

When  she  asked  President 
Eisenhower  what  policy  de¬ 
cisions  the  vicepresident  had 
helped  him  make,  he  answered 
that  he  couldn’t  think  of  any. 
The  Democratic  National  Com¬ 
mittee  made  a  brochure  ba.sed 
on  this  as  part  of  their  cam¬ 
paign  literature. 

Miss  McClendon  has  found 
that  it’s  not  always  good  to  be 
a  correspondent  who  is  out 
front.  It’s  not  easy,  she  says,  but 
.sometimes  it  works  for  the  good. 
Being  recognized  as  a  hard¬ 
working,  persistent  reporter 
might  work  against  you.  People 
might  try  to  avoid  you.  But  she 
has  found  that  in  practice  it’s 
just  the  opposite.  “I  find  people 
generally  respect  you  for  trying 
to  get  a  story.  The  more  you 
really  cover  the  news,  the  more 
people  are  for  you.  I’m  a  re¬ 
porter  trying  to  get  out  what 
the  facts  really  are. 

“A  lot  of  reporters  try  to  be 
diplomatic  and  polite  —  and 
that’s  not  cricket.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  close  friends 
among  your  best  news  sources,” 
she  admits.  “It  would  be  so 
easy  to  do.  It  would  also  be  easy 
to  ^  quiet.  But  I  believe  it’s  my 
responsibility  to  ask  questions. 
I  feel  about  my  profession  like 
a  public  defender.  I  feel  I  have 
a  public  trust.” 

Cuts  inlo  fuzzy  iliinking 

Although  she  has  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  asking  questions  just 
to  get  publicity  for  herself,  she 
claims  this  is  totally  untrue.  The 
purpose  of  her  questions  is  to 
“cut  the  maze  of  blurred  inaction 
and  sometimes  fuzzy  thinking. 
People  often  just  leave  impres¬ 
sions  and  don’t  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  I  can’t  stand  to 
see  things  unfinished  and  unre¬ 
solved.” 

When  asked  about  the  large 
picture  of  President  Johnson  on 
the  wall  of  her  office,  she  com¬ 
mented,  “We  used  to  be  as  close 
as  brother  and  sister — before  he 
became  President.  My  daughter 
was  a  friend  of  his  daughters. 
He  personally  invited  me  to  be 
jjart  of  the  press  that  accom¬ 
panied  him  on  his  trip  around 
the  world  when  he  was  vice- 
president.” 

What  happened?  “The  Bobby 
Baker  thing.” 


A  short  newspaper  story  led 
to  her  “breaking”  the  Bobby 
Baker  case.  She  read  about  a 
Washington  man  who  had  filed 
a  civil  suit  against  Baker,  ask¬ 
ing  damages  for  loss  of  a  con¬ 
tract.  She  went  to  see  the  man 
who  claimed  he  had  been  pay¬ 
ing  Baker  off.  “I  knew  I  had  a 
good  story  when  I  talked  with 
him,”  she  said.  “He  told  me  he 
wondered  why  no  other  reporter 
had  come  to  ask  questions.” 

Following  upon  her  feeling 
that  no  President  is  a  god  nor 
should  he  be  treated  like  one, 
she  consistently  asks  the  que.s- 
tions  .she  thinks  need  answering. 

Can't  resist  her  queries 

Presidents  have  been  cau¬ 
tioned  not  to  answer  her  ques¬ 
tions.  But  they  usually  have  not 
heeded  the  advice  and  have  ac¬ 


knowledged  her.  During  thf 
time  President  Eisenhower  wa> 
in  office,  according  to  a  poll 
taken  by  Editor  &  Publishes 
she  was  third  in  the  numl>er  of 
questions  asked  the  President. 
She  missed  only  four  of  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  press  conferences  dur¬ 
ing  the  eight  years  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration. 

President  Kennedy  was  onf 
who  was  advised  not  to  tak** 
her  questions,  but  only  twice  did 
he  pass  her  up.  Once,  when  thei 
press  conference  ended  whil' 
she  had  her  hand  up  to  be  recog-l 
nized,  he  broke  precedenci'  and 
called  her  to  the  stage  so  she 
could  ask  her  question.  “I  asked 
a  real  barbed  one  about  Adlaij 
Steven.son  and  Red  China.  Hf 
gave  me  an  answer,  but  it 
wasn’t  conclusive.  Then,  l'^ 
(Continued  on  page  ?i) 
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Sta-Hi  Stacker/251 
tops  all  competition 


in  first  year  of  production 


Newspapers  of  every  size  all  over  the  country  are 
installing  our  Stacker/251  as  fast  as  we  can  produce 
them.  In  the  first  year  24  newspapers  in  U.S.  and 
Canada  are  using  38  Sta-Hi  Stackers.  Why  is  this 
Stacker  the  nation’s  top  seller  in  less  than  a  year? 
Look  at  these  features!  JAM-FREE:  No  need  to 
stop  or  even  slow  down  presses,  thus  providing  ^ 
much  greater  press  productivity.  SPEED:  60 
bundles  a  minute,  regardless  of  bundle  f 
size.  Matches  the  speed  of  any  press.  '  , 

VARIABLE  DISPLACEMENT:  Each 
bundle  can  be  a  different  size  with  con- 
stant  stability  and  conformation.  BI-Dl- 
RECTIONAL  DISCHARGE:  Positive 
clearance  of  bundles  from  Stacker.  Even 


with  smallest  bundles,  no  chance  of  second  bundle 
dropping  before  previous  bundle  has  cleared.  AC¬ 
CURATE:  Paper  counter  accurately  counts  papers 
from  4  standard  (or  8  tabloid)  to  144  pages.  PORT¬ 
ABLE:  Easily  moved  from  one  press  delivery  to  an¬ 
other.  PROGRAMMING:  Choice  of  3  data  input 
devices:  manual  keyboard,  tape  reader  or  card 

L reader.  All  input  devices  plug  into  Stacker/ 
251  as  easily  as  plugging  in  your  electric 
razor. 

Call  your  Sta-Hi  Regional  Manager  to- 
k  day.  He’ll  give  you  even  more  reasons 
■  why  the  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  is  the  hottest 
■  thing  going. 


Tom  Harrington:  Eastern  Regional  Manager 
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McClendon 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


added,  ‘You  and  your  soft  south¬ 
ern  voice.’  ” 

Being  an  investigative  woman 
reporter  in  Washington  has 
made  life  a  real  struggle  for 
her,  she  says.  “People  try  to 
belittle  you  or  make  fun  of 
you.  It  demands  a  lot  of  cour¬ 
age,  all  the  moral  courage  I  can 
summon  at  times.  It  also  takes 
a  lot  of  personal  reasoning  with 
yourself  to  be  sure  you  are  fair 
and  are  doing  the  right  thing. 
You  try  to  be  fair.” 

She  likes  working  in  Wash¬ 
ington  because  it  allows  in¬ 
dependence  and  action.  For  her, 
it’s  a  place  w’here  you  can  do 
anything  you’re  big  enough  to 
do.  “There’s  room  at  the  top.” 

Asked  if  being  a  woman  is 
ever  an  asset,  Mi.ss  McClendon 
smiled  and  said:  “Yes,  becau.se 
women  have  persistency  and 
courage.  I  have  .seen  men  .stop¬ 
ping.  They  try  once  or  twice, 
but  don’t  always  persevere. 
Sometimes  by  asking  that  third 
question,  you  get  the  whole 
story.” 

One  gal,  2*)6  men 

Commenting  on  the  fact  that 
.she  was  the  only  woman  in  a 
party  of  .30  Washington  corres- 
|K)ndents  on  a  NATO  trip  dur¬ 
ing  President  Kennedy’s  admin¬ 
istration,  she  recalled  a  military 
trip  to  the  desert  in  New  Mexico 
when  she  was  the  only  woman 
with  2!>r>  men. 

Perhaps  fittingly,  .she  is  the 
only  woman  who  ever  applied 
fcr  membership  in  the  National 
Press  Club.  Tbe  fact  that  her 
application  was  never  aknowl- 
edged  amu.ses  her.  So  did 
Liz  Carpenter’s  announcement 
shortly  thereafter  that  women 
do  not  want  to  be  members. 
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Rut  Sarah  McClendon  does  and 
.she  thinks  some  day  women  will 
make  it. 

A  basic  interest,  and  tbe  only 
one  she  has  ever  lobbied  for — 
unpaid,  she  pointed  out — is  na¬ 
tional  security.  Her  interest  in 
defense  and  the  military  started 
when  she  was  a  child.  Patriot¬ 
ism  was  stressed  at  school  and 
at  home.  When  she  saw  two 
older  brothers  leave  for  .service 
during  World  War  I  she  decided 
then  that  if  there  were  another 
war,  she  would  be  in  it.  And 
she  was. 

Miss  McClendon,  a  native  of 
Tyler,  Texas,  received  her 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  degree 
from  the  Univer.sity  of  Missouri 
— which  recognized  her  last  year 
as  one  of  its  100  most  outstand¬ 
ing  women  graduates. 

Service  with  M  AC 

From  there  she  went  to  work 
on  her  home  town  newspaper. 
The  Tpler  Courier-Times  and 
Morniup  Telepraph.  For  eight 
years  she  served  as  a  general 
news  reporter,  despite  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  efforts  to  confine  her  to 
covering  women’s  news. 

In  1942  .she  enlisted  in  the 
Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps, 
which  became  the  Women’s 
Army  Corps  .shortly  after  she 
arrive<l  in  Washington  in  July 
of  194.3.  She  was  the  first 
WAC  on  orders  in  the  Army 
Surgeon  General’s  Office  in  the 
Pentagon.  .After  one  year,  .she 
received  her  discharge  and  left 
the  public  relations  job  to  work 
as  a  staff  member  and  news 
correspondent  for  Bascom  Tim¬ 
mons,  veteran  Wa.shington  cor¬ 
respondent.  With  his  encourage¬ 
ment  and  help,  .she  started  her 
own  small  news  bureau  in  194f>. 

Since  then  she  has  covered  the 
Washington  scene  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  papers  from 
Texas  and  California  to  the  east 
coast.  She  is  now  in  the  proce.ss 
of  changing  her  bureau  into  a 
news  service,  “meant  to  have 
an  im))act,”  and  is  adding  radio 
stations  to  her  list  of  .sub¬ 
scribers. 

A  hard-working,  energetic 
woman  who  enjoys  her  work. 
Miss  McClendon  finds  the  time 
to  write  a  weekly  column  for 
Texas  newspapers,  a  column  on 
national  affairs  which  she  does 
three  times  a  week,  and  a  news¬ 
letter,  Texas  Trends,  which  she 
says  “tries  to  get  out  weekly.” 
She  also  writes  by-line  stories 
for  the  1>.  C.  Examiner  and  sub¬ 
mits  stories  to  other  periodicals 
and  the  North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance. 

PraiM'd  by  lliiniplirey 

Her  own  personal  story  is,  she 
.says,  how  one  small,  not 
wealthy,  woman  can  make  an 
impact  by  uncovering  news.  “If 


there  is  a  trace  of  a  story,”  a 
friend  of  hers  says,  “she’s  on 
it.  She  tracks  down  stories  all 
day.” 

Former  Vicepresident  Hubert 
Humphrey  once  said  of  Miss 
McClendon  that,  “Sarah  has  the 
courage  —  the  plain  audacity 
sometimes  —  to  get  somebody 
to  pay  attention.”  He  once  ad¬ 
vised  her,  “Just  keep  asking 
those  questions,  whoever  is 
President.” 

At  a  White  House  reception 
early  this  year.  President  Nixon 
drew  her  aside  and  assured  her 
that,  “I’ll  always  take  your 
questions.  I’ll  never  cut  you  off.” 

So  far  he  has  been  true  to  his 
word.  Her  questions  have  con¬ 
cerned  the  President’s  program 
for  Latin  America  and  who  he 
would  appoint  as  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  affairs,  and  if  he  believed 
that  the  Russians  want  peace 
as  much  as  they  have  indicated. 

Realizing  that  quite  a  few  Re¬ 
publicans  were  concerned,  at  an¬ 
other  press  conference  she  asked 
what  the  President  was  going 
to  do  about  policy-making  “hold¬ 
over”  Democrats.  His  reply  was 
that  if  they  were  qualified  they 
would  stay  on. 

It  can  be  counted  on  that  Mi.ss 
McClendon  will  consistently  and 
persistently  keep  asking  her 
questions.  Although  .she  wasn’t 
recognized  at  President  Nixon’s 
first  press  conference,  the  fact 
that  she  wasn’t  was  the  focal 
point  of  one  of  Art  Buchwald’s 
columns.  There  are  a  lot  of  re¬ 
porters  who  write  good  copy. 
There  aren’t  too  many  who  make 
gootl  copy.  But  Sarah  Mc¬ 
Clendon  is  one. 

• 

Hechinger,  Bendiner 
on  editorial  board 

The  appointments  of  Fred  M. 
Hechinger,  education  editor  of 
the  N^w  York  Times,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Bendiner,  editor  and  au¬ 
thor,  as  members  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  board  of  the  Times  W’ere  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  B.  Oakes,  e<li- 
tor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Hechinger  has  been  education 
editor  of  the  Times  since  1959. 
He  had  previously  been  educa¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  educational 
columnist  for  the  Washington 
Post  and  American  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  (London)  Times 
Educational  Supplement. 

He  was  born  in  Germany  and 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Bendiner,  winner  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Award  for 
magazine  writing  and  a  former 
Guggenheim  Fellow,  has  writ¬ 
ten  extensively  on  governmental 
and  political  affairs.  He  is  a 
foi  mer  editor  of  the  Nation  and 
more  recently  of  the  Reporter. 


Women’s  interest 
story  award  gors 
to  Calif,  writer 

Mrs.  Joanne  Norris,  rej  jrter 
for  the  Redding  (Calif.)  Rtcord- 
Searchtight,  has  been  named 
first  prize  winner  of  the  Ninth 
Catherine  L.  O’Brien  Award  for 
achievement  in  women’s  interest 
newspaper  reporting. 

She  was  cited  for  her  story, 
“Juvenile  Inmates  Make  A  Soli¬ 
tary  Start,”  which  dealt  with 
the  conditions  in  the  Shasta 
County  Juvenile  Hall.  Mrs.  Nor¬ 
ris  will  receive  a  $500  cash 
award  and  will  select  a  student 
in  her  community  to  receive  a 
$1,000  Journalism  .scholarship. 

The  winner  of  the  .second 
prize  was  Zedra  Aranow, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  New!^, 
for  her  entry  “Thin  Line  Of 
Violence  Between  Parent  .And 
Child  ...  .  So  Easily  Crossed.” 
Third  prize  went  to  Helen  Fog- 
el,  Detroit  Free  Press,  for  “The 
Street  Academy  On  12th  Takes 
‘The  Cats’  By  Surpri.se.”  .K 
$300  and  $200  honorarium  will 
be  awarded,  respectively. 

Honorable  Mention  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  given  to: 

Barbara  Barnes,  Philadelplnn 
Bulletin,  “Wby  Three  Couples 
Came  To  Philadelphia  To  Fight 
Their  War” 

Joan  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune, 
“Sex  And  The  College  Girl” 
Gene  Brislin,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Srranto7tian,  “  ‘Pap’  Test  Is 
Women’s  Shield  Against 
Dreaded  Cancer” 

Janet  Chusmir,  Miami  Herald, 
“Male  Sterilization” 

Judy  Gardner,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  “Just  $5  Down  . .  .  Can 
Lead  To  Bankruptcy” 

Barbara  Kober,  Washingtnr 
Star,  “Controversy  Continues 
Over  Priests  Marrying” 

Dorothy  R.  Powers,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Stiokesman-Review. 
“The  Negro  Viewpoint.” 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  is  in  honor  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Stanley 
Home  Products,  Inc.,  Westfield. 
Mass.,  manufacturers  of  hou.se 
hold  products  and  grooming 
aids. 

Teacher-reporter 

Norma  Gold,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Indiana,  has 
joined  the  Associated  Press 
news  staff  in  Philadelphia.  Miss 
Gold,  23,  was  editor-in-chief  of 
her  college  newspaper.  She 
moved  to  Philadelphia  from  AP 
Newsfeatures  in  New  York  City, 
where  she  also  served  a  stint  as 
a  teacher  in  the  city’s  schools. 
Miss  Gold  is  a  native  of  Ne« 
York  City. 
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Tray-Mdtic 

Revolutionary  new  bundle  distribuHon  system 
masters  any  circulation  problem. 


Mixed  loads?  Regional  editions? 
Odd-count  bundles?  Here's  the 
system  that  gets  'em  to  the  right 
tiuck  at  the  right  time,  nonstop, 
without  a  hitch  .  .  .  and  at  lower 
cost.  Tray-Matic  is  the  most  ex¬ 
citing  new  concept  in  newspaper 
automation  since  we  invented  the 
counter-stacker. 

Heart  of  the  system  is  a  contin¬ 
uously  circulating  tray-conveyor 
loop.  (Two  parallel  loops  can  be 
used  for  redundant  reliability.) 
Bundles  are  automatically  counted 
and  loaded  on  trays  at  tying- 
machine  outputs. 

Trays  are  coded  for  a  specific 


truck  loader  and  as  the  conveyor 
moves  along  the  dock,  bundles 
are  automatically  unloaded  at 
the  correct  station.  You  can  feed 
all  loading  positions  from  any  or 
all  tying  machines  simultane¬ 
ously,  routing  bundles  from  any 
tying  machine  to  any  truck  I 
Uncanny  accuracy 
Since  bundles  are  counted  at  the 
tying  machine,  count  is  "on  the 
money."  If  a  truck  can't  load  at 
once,  or  you  want  to  interrupt  to 
load  another  truck,  bundles  can 
be  held  within  the  system.  The 
"brain"  never  loses  track  of 
a  bundle. 


More  speed,  less  hardware 
We've  eliminated  chutes,  deflec¬ 
tors,  elevators,  and  complex 
multiple-belt  conveyors  to  give 
you  loading  rates  up  to  300  bun¬ 
dles  per  minute.  At  significantly 
lower  installed  cost,  and  in  far 
less  space  than  other  systems. 
Reliable  flexibility 
Tray-Matic  is  adaptable  to 
manual,  semi-automatic,  or  fully 
automatic  computerized  opera¬ 
tion.  Specifically  designed  for 
easy  future  upgrading. 


Configurations  are  available 
for  any  installation  including 
single-floor  layouts.  Other  uses 
include  live  storage  of  supple¬ 
ments,  on-line  mixed  loading  of 
supplement  bundles  with  mains, 
and,  well,  you  name  it. 

Before  you  harden  on  plans 
that  may  be  outmoded  by  the 
time  you  get  on  line,  talk  with 
your  C-H  Newspaper  Industry 
Specialist.  Or  write  our  Denver 
Division,  34th  &  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colo.  80205. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

INDUSTRIAL  SYSTLMS I  DENVER  DIVISION.  Denver.  Colo 
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New  ideas 
from  the 
newspaper 
systems 
people. 


Photographers  train  police 
rookies  in  newsmen’s  methods 


By  Don  Maley 

In  the  history  of  American 
journalism,  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  working  newspaper¬ 
man  and  the  working  policeman 
generally  has  been  good. 

Until  recently  that  is. 

Ten  years  ago  The  Police 
Chief,  official  publication  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  wrote:  “There  are  times, 
it  is  true,  when  a  reporter  or 
photographer  trying  to  make  a 
deadline  or  an  important  story 
received  a  quick  brush-off  or  a 
bum  steer  from  an  official 
source. 

“But  such  incidents  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  they  are  often  due  to  a  clash 
of  temperaments  or  personal¬ 
ities,  frustration,  or  just  plain 
cussedness.” 

But  these  words  were  written 
before  cities  became  holocausts 
and  respect  for  law  and  order 
became  an  anachronism.  News¬ 
men  who  formerly  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  bum  steers  and  quick 
brush-offs  from  their  official 
sources  now  find  themselves 
dealing  with  a  police  force  that 
is  both  frightened  and  hostile — 
frightened  of  the  public’s  reac¬ 
tion  to  news  stories  concerning 
their  actions  (or  overreactions) 
and  hostile  to  a  pre.ss  which 
they  feel  does  not  generally  do 
them  justice.  Instead  of  cla.shing 
personalities  the  police — and 
the  press — now  have  to  deal  with 
clashing  militants  of  all  sizes 
and  colors.  Relationships  are,  to 
say  the  least,  strained. 

Mom  pressing  problem 

According  to  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association 
the  most  pressing  problem  fac¬ 
ing  a  news  photographer  today 
is  his  working  relationship  with 
the  police.  “This  is  not  a  prob¬ 
lem  capable  of  swift  solution,” 
says  the  NPPA.  “It  is  not  a 
problem  that  can  be  solved  on 
one  level.  Rather,  it  calls  for 
a  long  range  program  and  for 
work  on  many  local  levels — 
city  by  city.” 

In  order  to  deal  with  the 
problem  the  NPPA  set  up  a 
special  Police-Fire-Press  Com¬ 
mittee  (PFPC)  designed  to 
better  the  working  relationship 
between  the  press  photographer 
and  the  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ments.  And  without  consulting 
either  a  crystal  ball  or  Jeane 
Dixon  they  set  up  the  PFPC 
over  ten  years  ago,  long  before 


Chicago,  Newark,  Watts  and  the 
rest  became  bonfires. 

The  PFPC  program  started  in 
February,  1959  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Charles  Higgins, 
photographer  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin.  “Right 
from  the  start  I  was  interested 
in  the  program,”  says  Max 
Wolf,  NPPA  PFPC  chairman, 
“and  while  working  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  I  was  instrumental 
in  setting  up  the  program  there, 
both  locally  and  statewide.” 
Wolf,  tv  photographer  for 
WHIG  News,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was 
appointed  PFPC  national  chair¬ 
man  three  years  ago  and  was 
reappointed  during  the  NPPA 
Convention  held  in  Milwaukee 
recently. 

Designed  for  rookies 

“Basically,”  says  Wolf  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  program,  “it’s  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  police  or  fire 
departments  recruit  schools,  in- 
service  training  programs  and, 
in  fact,  in  any  type  of  training 
school  or  academy  in  either  de¬ 
partment.  In  most  cases  both 
the  police  and  fire  departments 
have  a  man  instructing  their 
jieople  in  press-fire-police  rela¬ 
tions  who  really  doesn’t  know 
both  sides  of  the  problem.” 

Wolf  explains  that  a  panel 
of  up  to  four  people  is  set  up. 
“Usually  a  tv  photographer,  a 
newspaper  photographer,  a 
newspaper  editor,  a  tv  reporter 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  radio 
newsman,”  he  says.  “Each  man 
takes  a  few  minutes  to  present 
his  side  of  the  picture,  describes 
how  the  police  and  fire  depart¬ 
ments  can  help  us,  and  how  we 
can  help  them.  These  are  not 
gripe  sessions,  nor  are  they 
back-patting  affairs,  but  are  a 
truly  conscientious  effort  to 
show  how  mutual  cooperation 
can  benefit  all  concerned.” 

‘  The  sessions  are  opened  gen¬ 
erally  with  a  showing  of  the  film 
‘Our  Mutual  Obligation,’  which 
was  made  last  year  to  replace 
an  earlier  film  titled  ‘Partners 
in  Peril.’  This  latest  film  is  nar¬ 
rated  by  Ray  Scherrer  of  NBC- 
TV  News.  After  the  film  is 
shown  and  the  panel  makes  its 
pitch,  the  session  is  thrown 
open  for  questions  and  answers 
with  no  holds  barred.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  generally  better  under¬ 
standing  between  all  concerned, 
with  resultant  increased  cooper¬ 
ation,”  he  .says,  adding: 

“The  regional  state  and  local 


any  question  they  want  lo 
^  ask  of  a  cross-section  of  the 

^  local  press.” 

■  J  Running  scared 

1. J.VrU.9  Cassells  is  of  the  opinion  that 

troubles  between  police  ami  the 
press  result  from  fear.  “If  the 
PFPC  chairmen  also  act  in  policeman  doesn’t  know  the 
cases  of  misunderstanding  or  in-  newsman  or  photographer,”  he 
cidents  between  law  enforcement  says,  “he  fears  what  will  be 
agencies,  individuals  and  mem-  presented  to  the  public.  On  the 
bers  of  the  media.  They  invest!-  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  the 
gate  and  do  what  they  can  to  photographer  doesn’t  know  the 
see  that  these  incidents  do  not  policeman,  he  fears  how’  the  po- 
happen  again.”  liceman  will  react  to  every  sit- 

“As  you  can  understand,”  ex-  nation.  Frequently,  each  man 
claims  Wolf,  “events  of  the  past  overreacts  to  what  may  he  a 
year  have  shown  a  greater  need  very  routine  act  of  duty.  These 
than  ever  before  for  a  better  overreactions  often  become  ugly, 
understanding  and  increased  “Obviously,  then,  the  first 
cooperation  of  our  mutual  prob-  place  to  start  is  the  birth  of 
lems  of  news  coverage  and  pub-  mutual  trust,  a  trust  built  upon 
lie  protection.  Therefore  we  in-  the  assumption  that  each  knows 
tend  to  really  push  the  PFPC  the  other  and  will  do  his  job  to 
program  this  year.”  the  best  of  his  ability.” 

Sample  session  “I"  Dayton,  we  decided  that 

the  best  way  to  begin  building 
As  an  example  of  the  positive  this  trust  was  to  acquaint  the 
results  of  the  PFPC  program  police  with  all  facts  of  the  news 
Andy  Cassells,  also  a  tv  photog-  operation.  It’s  easy  enough  for 
rapher  for  WHIG  News,  tells  newspapers  to  say  television 
of  a  session  held  in  Dayton  causes  all  the  trouble  and  vice 
which  was  precipitated  by  the  versa,  but  in  reality  we’re  all 
arrest  of  a  Dayton  new’sman.  news  or  press.  Someone  with  a 
“The  arrest  was  followed  by  dislike  or  distrust  for  the  press 
suits  and  counter-suits  being  rarely  stops  to  analyze  whether 
filed,  and  headlines  blaring  the  we  work  for  a  paper,  a  tele¬ 
case  weekly  before  we  realized  vision  station,  a  radio  outlet  or 
that  our  previously  good  rela-  a  magazine,”  he  says.  “Conse- 
tionships  (with  the  police)  were  quently,  we  built  our  program 
in  jeopardy,”  says  Cassells.  around  representation  of  all 
“Following  the  incident  sev-  media.” 
eral  Dayton  members  of  the  ^t  the  Dayton  recruit  session 
NPPA  told  our  police  depart-  each  newsman  was  asked  to  ex- 
ment  of  our  concern  and  indi-  pj^in  briefly  his  job  and  his 
cated  that  we  wanted  to  do  medium.  “He  tells  about  dead¬ 
something  about  it,  ’  he  says,  lines,”  says  Cassells,  “about  the 
Hence  the  PFPC  session.  facts  he  needs  and  why  he  fre- 

“For  that  first  class,”  he  says,  quently  needs  them  in  a  hurry, 
“literally  all  the  police  depart-  He  explains  the  equipment  he 
ment  brass  turned  out.  They  uses  in  covering  a  news  story, 
were  genuinely  impressed  with 

what  we  had  to  say.  Fortu-  .Show  and  tell 

nately,  We  had  stacked  the  deck;  show  the  police  re- 

we  did  our  homework  and  pre-  emits  everything  from  a  news 
sented  an  exceptionally  strong  ^  sound  camera.  If  it  does 
program.  It  was  an  immediate  nothing  else,  this  portion  of  the 
hit,”  he  says.  Since  then  Cassells  prog^ram  explains  why  the  re- 
estimates  that  the  PFPC  has  porter  for  the  afternoon  news- 
spoken  to  more  than  50  percent  paper  will  be  more  insistent  on 
of  Dayton’s  present  police  force,  g,  news  story  at  noon  than  will 
Cassells’  initial  session  lasted  a  television  reporter  who  doesn’t 
for  three  hours  and  was  di-  go  on  the  air  until  6  p.  m.” 

vided  into  three  distinct  parts.  •pyjp  newsmen  also  show  the 

The  segpnents  were  designed :  recruits  what  a  press  card  looks 

•  “First,  to  deal  with  the  like  and  explain  about  news  ac- 

mechanics  of  our  jobs  as  creditatlon.  “Incidentally,”  says 
new'smen;  Cassells,  “until  we  began  this 

•  “Second,  to  use  news  program,  police  reemits  had 

film  to  show  that  the  press  never  seen  the  authorized  press 

can  and  does  tell  the  police  card  which  is  issued  by  the  po- 

story,  that  the  press  is  I'cc  department.” 

necessary  to  create  and  Because  police  recruits  are 

sustain  the  public’s  trust  in  very  young — and  very  green 
the  police  officer;  and  — the  newsmen  explain  to  them 

•  “Third,  to  conduct  a  that  they  will  never  a.sk  them  to 

panel  discussion  in  which  ‘t”  something  a  superior  officer 

policemen  are  free  to  ask  {Continued  on  page  38) 
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vlfe've  got  two 
Foputations 
to  protect 

®  TKa  CTM 


^  ^  How  would  it  look  for  you  to  get  bad  exposures  with  a  camera  like  the 

r  Nikkormat  FTN?  Not  good!  Neither  for  you  nor  for  us.  That’s  why  the  FTN 

^  ^WlV^#  "center-weighted"  meter  system. 

B  Most  other  thru-the-lens  meter  systenis  measure  total  scene  bright- 

ness.  Fine  with  “normal"  lighting,  but  in  difficult  situations— back-lit  or 
I  spot-lit  subjects,  brilliant  beach  or  snow  scenes— the  brightness  differ- 

ences  between  subject  and  background  tend  to  produce  wrong  exposures. 

So-called  "spot"  meters,  which  measure  a  small  area  to  the  exclusion 
I  ■  ■  "  I  of  the  remainder  of  the  scene,  are  tricky.  If  the  selected  target  area  is 

^  wrong,  the  exposure  is  wrong.  It  really  takes  an  expert  to  use  one. 

The  new  FTN  meter  system  uses  the  same  “center-weighted"  principle  as  the  Nikon  Photomic 
TN.  While  it  measures  total  scene  brightness,  about  60%  of  its  sensitivity  is  concentrated 
in  the  center  of  the  screen,  diminishing  rapidly  toward  the  edges.  Thus,  brightness  differ¬ 
ences  between  central  subject  and  background  have  little  or  no  effect  bma 

on  meter  response.  Result:  consistently  accurate  exposures  every  time,  lllg  W 
every  picture.  See  the  new  Nikkormat  FTN  with  "self-compensating"  W 

meter  system  at  your  Nikon  dealer-  under  $270  with  50mm  _ 

Auto-Nikkor  f2  lens.  Write  Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y  11530%al^fl  IFC 

Subsid/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto, Ltd., PQ.) CJI I  V 


Photographers 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


told  them  not  to  do.  “But  if  a 
question  should  arise,”  says 
Cassells,  “over  where  a  photog¬ 
rapher  can  go,  stand  or  take 
pictures,  we  urge  them  to  con¬ 
sult  with  superior  officers  rather 
than  make  a  judgment  on  their 
own.” 

Like  newsmen  everywhere 
Cassells  finds  that  there  are  a 
number  of  departmental  rules 
with  which  he  and  his  cohorts 
do  not  agree.  “We  tell  them  that 
we  won’t  ask  them  (the  re¬ 
cruits)  to  violate  these  rules,” 
he  says,  “and  explain  that  we 
are  constantly  attempting  to  re¬ 
vise  such  regulations  at  the 
higher  echelon  level.” 

Simply  explaining  the  duties 
of  a  newsman  won’t  build  trust 
and  understanding  so  the  pho¬ 
tographers  use  their  medium: 
film.  The  film  used  by  Cassells 
and  his  fellow  PFPC  members 
included  a  double  film  of  a 
minor  incident  in  which  two 
photographers  are  at  a  fire 
scene.  “The  first  photographer 
got  through  police  lineg,”  he 
says.  “The  second  was  stopped 
by  an  officer  who  didn’t  consult 
with  his  superiors  until  it  was 
too  late.  As  a  result,  the  action 


was  over  before  he  began  ex¬ 
posing  film.  We  show  this  to 
illustrate  how  a  few  minutes 
can  make  a  big  difference  in 
getting  a  story.” 

Money  talks 

Just  in  case  members  of  Cas¬ 
sells’  audience  should  find  them¬ 
selves  nodding  during  the 
movie  they  instantly  awaken 
during  the  next  flick.  “Police  all 
over  the  country  are  engaged  in 
battles  for  higher  pay,”  says 
the  tv  photographer.  “You  and 
I  know  that  the  news  media 
play  a  big  part  in  bringing  the 
problems  of  police  pay  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Fre¬ 
quently,  however,  the  police¬ 
man  himself  may  forget  our  role 
in  this.  Hence,  we  show  films 
we  have  made  that  tell  this 
story.” 

“In  our  presentation,”  he 
says,  “the  often-used  criticism 
that  the  newsmen  never  show 
the  good  things  police  do  is  an¬ 
swered  by  showing  the  films  we 
have  made  of  police  at  work  in 
dangerous  situations  and  of 
sympathetic  coverage  such  as  a 
Ijolice  award  ceremony.” 

Another  film  is  shown,  “one 
that  shows  the  policeman  as  he 
is — at  work  protecting  his  com¬ 
munity.” 

During  the  following  discus¬ 
sion  the  young  policemen  air 


their  gripes,  which  include 
every  thing  from  why  news¬ 
papers  use  the  word  cop  to  why 
the  press  ran  a  story  of  a  po¬ 
liceman  who  went  bad  and  broke 
the  law.  “The  questions  are 
good,”  says  Cassells.  “You  must 
be  prepared  with  the  right  an¬ 
swers  which  means  you  need 
the  right  people  on  your  panel. 
You  risk  losing  everything  if 
you  have  to  slough  off  one  of 
these  questions  by  saying  that 
the  man  who  could  answer  it 
isn’t  present.  Granted,  they  may 
not  like  or  accept  our  answer, 
but  at  least  we  give  them  one 
and  they  know  why  we  do  it  the 
way  we  do.” 

Obvious  success 

Cassells  finds  the  success  of 
the  program  hard  to  measure. 
“Probably  the  best  measure  is 
the  fact  that  our  town  of  Day- 
ton  is  relatively  free  of  police/ 
press  problems,”  he  says.  “This 
has  been  true  since  we  began 
our  program  for  police  recruits. 
Most  persons  on  both  sides  of 
the  program  agree  that  these 
classes  get  the  bulk  of  the 
credit.” 

Problems  still  exist  between 
the  police  and  newsmen  despite 
the  close  cooperation.  “But  as  a 
result  of  this  program,”  says 
Cassells,  “we  are  able  to  sit 
down  and  talk  out  our  prob¬ 
lems.” 

And  many  police  are  grateful 
because  these  avenues  of  com¬ 
munications  are  open.  “I  realize 
that  when  you  attempt  to  as¬ 
semble  members  of  every  news 
media  in  an  area  such  as  ours, 
of  some  300,000  people,  you  have 
your  hands  full,”  says  Sergeant 
'  Jack  F.  Roh,  Training  Director 
for  the  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
j  Police  Department  of  a  PFPC 
I  session  held  there.  “However, 
1  you  did  a  great  job  (with  your 
PFPC  session)  that  was  second 
I  to  none.  The  twenty-two  young 
I  recruit  patrolmen  (who  at- 
I  tended)  are  now  much  better 
;  prepared  to  face  the  public  and 
their  new  roles  as  police  pa- 
I  trolmen  .  .  .  This  was  the  first 
time  that  this  type  of  program 
has  been  used  in  our  Police 
Academy.  We  had  programs  on 
a  smaller  scale  before,  but  not 
I  one  as  complete  as  the  one  you 
I  presented.  As  Training  Di- 
!  rector  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Po- 
1  lice  Department,  I  can  assure 
'  you  that  this  program  will  be 
continued  in  each  and  every 
forthcoming  class  within  the  Po¬ 
lice  Academy.” 

Many  other  law  enforcement 
officers  feel  the  same  way. 

“And  perhaps  what’s  even 
better  (than  the  success  of  the 
program),”  says  Cassells — who’s 
so  involved  in  police  problems 
that  he’s  now  a  fully  deputized 
I  member  of  the  Dayton  Sheriff’s 


Department  and  a  memb-  r  of 
the  Dayton  police  fratern;.!  or¬ 
ganization,  “when  any  of  our 
(news)  guys  get  a  free  minute 
or  two,  you’ll  usually  find  them 
having  a  cup  of  coffee  with  a 
policeman.” 

• 

13  earn  diplomas 
in  newspaper  jobs 

Chicago 

Thirteen  Chicago  Tribune 
employes,  with  service  ranging 
from  five  to  33  years,  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma  in  the  news¬ 
paper’s  In-Plant  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  Program.  Thirty  new 
students  have  signed  up  as  the 
course  is  offered  for  a  second 
time. 

The  students  attended  two- 
hour  classes  three  times  a  week 
for  six  months  on  their  own 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  course 
they  passed  tests  given  by  the 
Cook  County  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  were  awarded  the 
General  Educational  Develop¬ 
ment  certificate  from  the  state 
of  Illinois.  This  certificate 
qualified  them  for  admission  to 
most  colleges  and  universities. 

The  Tribune  sponsored  the 
course  and  provided  the  text 
books  and  teaching  facilities. 
Classes  were  conducted  in  Trib¬ 
une  Tower  by  teachers  from  the 
Board  of  Fundamental  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  non-profit  organization 
based  in  Indianapolis  which 
specializes  in  adult  education. 
Tribune  staff  members  are 
teaching  the  new  students. 

• 

J-students  exposed 
to  newsroom  work 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  has 
begun  a  program  designed  to 
help  familiarize  University  of 
Arizona  journalism  students 
with  newsroom  procedures  and 
policies. 

Under  the  plan,  selected 
students  of  the  University’s  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism  will 
spend  one  day  in  the  newsroom 
observing  operations,  and  an¬ 
other  with  a  reporter  on  his  beat. 

Several  students  took  part  in 
a  trial  program  last  spring  and, 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Duddleston,  Citizen  assistant 
managing  editor,  the  program 
was  formalized  this  summer. 

Four  to  eight  students,  chosen  j 
each  month  by  faculty  members 
of  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  will  participate. 

•  I 

Ink  price  raised  i 

Inmont  Corporation  (form¬ 
erly  Interchemical  Corporation) 
has  announced  a  6%  increase 
in  the  price  of  printing  inks,  ef¬ 
fective  Septem^r  1. 
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From  the  letters  ol  editors  usittg  the  Service: 


finest  assortment  of  news  features . . 
interesting  and  useful  supplement  to  the  news . . 

the  story  treatments  are  fresh,  varied  and  usually 
in  the  target  area  that  nobody  else  has  hit.’’ 

it  is  a  fresh  new  dimension  in  the  total  news 
package  and  a  major  support  of  the  news  of  the 
day...” 

the  topics  are  good,  writing  is  crisp,  and  the 
contents  lively . . .” 

the  quality  and  variety  of  the  feature  material  has 
been  excellent . . .” 

we  like  it  because  it’s  gutsy,  timely,  informative, 
damn  readable  and  very  easy  to  handle.. .” 

the  features  were  just  too  good  to  pass  up,  so  we 
decided  we  would  ‘make  room’  for  the  Service . . .” 

Simply  put:  We  like  it . . .” 


IN  ITS  FIRST  YEAR, 

Newsweek  Feature  Service 
has  brought  a  new  dimension 
to  newspaper  coverage 
which  editors  find 
just  too  good  to  pass  up. 


Like  the  magazine,  but  separately 
edited  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
modern  newspaper,  Newsweek 
Features  are  readable,  provocative, 
pertinent . . .  and  illustrated. 


For  a  sample  copy  of  the  current  week’s  package,  wire  or  write: 

Newsweek  Feature  Service 

444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


I 


i 

I 


Sex  on  shelf 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


“That  was  after  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  decisions 
permitting  people  to  publish 
pure  filth,”  Pope  said.  “The  free 
speech  thing  came  on.  I  didn’t 
want  anything  to  do  with  it.  I 
wanted  as  far  away  as  possible, 
and  we  started  going  after  hard 
news  with  a  consumer  angle.” 

At  this  time  also  three  New 
York  City  newspapers  folded, 
and  newsdealers  were  hard  hit. 

In  the  supermarkets- 

“We  had  been  selling  the  En- 
(|uirer  at  newsstands  mostly,” 
Pope  said.  “But  in  one  year  25 
liercent  of  the  newsstands  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  shut 
down.  What  were  we  going  to 
do?  Sit  and  die  or  get  up  and 
do  something?  We  discovered 
supermarkets — that’s  where  pa- 
|)ers  and  magazines  are  sold. 
But  we  had  to  have  a  product  a 
housewife  could  put  in  her  food 
cart  and  take  home  to  the 
family.” 

In  pursuit  of  more  super¬ 
market  outlets.  Pope  had  just 
hired  William  C.  Hill,  a  former 
non-food  merchandise  manager 
for  a  Cincinnati  food  store 
chain.  Wilson,  Pope  said,  would 
be  in  charge  of  “mass  market 
distribution.”  Now  handled  by 
20  supermarket  chains,  Wilson’s 
mi.ssion  would  be  to  get  the  En- 
(juirer  in  more  supermarkets. 

“Ma.ss  circulation  lies  in  that 
direction,”  Pope  said. 

Prom  the  printing  plant  at 
Pompano  Beach  copies  of  the 
Enquirer  are  distributed  by 
truck  and  rail  to  all  the  states 
and  Canada.  Alaska  takes  1,590 
and  Hawaii  more  than  4,000. 
Some  14,000  copies  are  flown  to 
Germany  every  week,  most  of 
them  to  Americans. 

The  paper  is  predated  a  week 
so  that  everybody,  everywhere, 
can  be  reading  the  same  issue 
at  the  same  time. 

Pope  is  42,  a  handsome 
youngish-looking  man  with  a 
(|uick  smile.  He  has  a  shy  way 
of  speaking.  He  leaned  back, 
grinned,  and  said,  “I  hesitate  to 
say  just  how  many  copies  of 
the  Enquirer  we  could  sell.  My 
mind  is  working  with  figures  up 
in  the  millions.” 

Ix>w  trucking  cost 

The  cipher  to  Pope’s  system 
is  to  solve  problems  before  they 
become  problems.  Accordingly, 
he  located  his  printing  plant  in 
Florida  because  trucks  that  go 
loaded  to  Florida  usually  return 
empty.  If  you  have  something 
going  north  like  papers  you  get 
reduced  rates. 

truck  load  of  papers — 


20,000  copies — will  cost  you 
only  |400  to  New  York,”  Pope 
.said. 

Central  distribution  point  for 
distant  areas  is  Chicago — one- 
and-a-half  days  by  truck.  Here 
the  Charles  Levy  wholesale  dis¬ 
tribution  agency  takes  over,  re¬ 
loads  papers  on  trucks  or  trains 
and  sends  them  off  to  the  West 
Coast  and  the  Mountain  States. 
Some  115,000  copies  go  out  from 
Florida  by  mail. 

“We  don’t  solicit  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  we  have  some,”  Pope 
said.  “All  we  do  is  run  a  little 
coupon  in  each  issue,  telling 
people  they  can  subscribe  six 
months  for  $2.50,  or  $5  for  a 
year.” 

Pope  said  his  greatest  need 
was  for  “road  men.”  Asked 
what  a  road  man  was,  he  said 
he  had  in  mind  a  “marketing 
expert”  familiar  with  wholesale 
magazine  distribution,  a  traffic 
man  to  work  with  650  whole¬ 
salers. 

“I’ve  got  17  road  men,”  Pope 
said,  “but  I’ll  need  50  by  De¬ 
cember.” 

Printing  the  Enquirer  in 
Florida  seemed  to  pose  some  in¬ 
teresting,  knotty  editorial  make¬ 
up  problems. 

Proofs  off  the  wire 

“Not  many,”  Pope  said.  “This 
is  where  the  push-button 
marvels  of  communication  come 
in.  We  have  a  machine  back 
there,  a  Xerox-Telecopier,  that 
can  get  you  a  page  proof  in 
about  eight  minutes.” 

We  went  back  to  see  the  ma¬ 
chine.  An  operator  put  in  a  call 
to  the  print  shop  at  Pompano 
Beach,  and  after  a  few  words 
with  a  proofreader  down  there, 
he  placed  his  telephone  receiver 
in  a  small  box  and  closed  the 
lid.  For  about  eight  minutes  the 
Xerox-Telecopier  made  noises 
like  a  brass  band  on  a  hand-set 
radio  in  a  bus.  Then  a  door  on 
a  scanning  machine  flew  open 
and  out  came  a  proof  of  a  story 
they  had  just  set  up  in  Florida. 
You  couldn’t  have  gotten  it 
sooner  if  you  had  walked  back 
to  the  composing  room. 

“This  thing  works  pretty 
good,”  said  the  operator. 

We  left  Pope  in  his  office  and 
stopped  for  a  few  words  with 
Nat  Chrzan,  the  editor,  a 
former  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  assistant  city  editor. 

“Pope,”  Chrzan  said,  “is  the 
kind  of  publisher  newspapers 
ought  to  have  more  of.  He’s 
here,  365  days  in  the  year,  just 
about.  He’s  supposed  to  take  a 
two- week  vacation  in  Florida, 
but  when  he  does  he  spends  all 
his  time  in  the  printing  shop 
down  there.  He  looks  over  the 
copy  every  day.  It  was  the  same 
when  he  took  his  vacations  at 
the  Hamptons,  on  Long  Island. 


We  sent  all  the  stuff  out  to  him: 
he  wants  to  see  everything  be¬ 
fore  it  gets  into  the  paper.” 

Chrzan  felt  that  the  Enquirer 
had  gone  a  long  way  toward 
changing  its  editorial  policy, 
and  that  it  was  all  for  the  good. 

“When  I  first  started  working 
here,”  he  said,  “my  wife 
wouldn’t  read  the  paper.  Now 
.she  does.  If  I  forget  to  bring  it 
home,  she  reminds  me  of  it.” 

Staff  from  old  papers 

He  was  still  working  for  the 
World-Tele^am,  about  1960, 
Chrzan  said,  when  he  began 
writing  for  the  Enquirer,  moon¬ 
lighting.  “People  at  the  World- 
Telegram  laughed  at  me,”  he 
said.  “They  wanted  to  know’ 
what  I  was  wasting  my  time 
for.  They  thought  the  Enquirer 
was  an  inky  little  sheet  of  about 
40,000  circulation  and  couldn’t 
pay  lunch  money.  Well,  I’m  so 
glad  the  time  finally  came  when 
they  offered  me  a  regular  job 
at  the  Enquirer.  I’m  glad  every 
day  that  I  quit  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  took  it.” 

Working  under  Chrzan  are 
about  31  editors,  writers  and  re¬ 
porters,  among  them  Selig  Adler 
(chief  article  editor)  and  his 
brother  Michael  Adler  (article 
editor) ,  former  managing  editor 
and  city  editor,  respectively,  of 
the  defunct  New  York  Mirror. 

Among  the  others  are  James 
D.  Donahue  (executive  editor), 
former  night  city  editor  of  the 
Mirror',  Carl  Grothmann  (man¬ 
aging  editor),  formerly  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man  with  Madison 
Square  Garden;  Michael  F. 
Lenane  (assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor),  former  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  News; 
Joseph  Cassidy,  formerly  of  the 
News;  Ian  Calder,  former  as¬ 
sistant  news  editor  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  (Scotland)  Daily  Record; 
William  Dick,  formerly  with  the 
Scottish!  Daily  Mail  and  the 
London  Sketch;  Harry  Alt¬ 
shuler,  formerly  with  the  World- 
Telegram;  Robert  E.  Johnson, 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Heraid-Exam- 
iner;  and  Bill  Sloan,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Kerr- 
ville  (Tex.)  Daily  Times. 

As  an  example  of  enterprise 
in  the  new  editorial  policy, 
Chrzan  cited  a  recent  beat  in¬ 
volving  exclusive  photographs  of 
new  automobile  models  which 
the  Enquirer  carried  as  a 
center-fold  spread. 

In  addition,  a  subsequent 
issue  of  the  magazine — or  news¬ 
paper — carried  a  feature  about 
the  new  Cadillac  under  this 
head:  “First  Photos  1970  Cadil¬ 
lac.”  The  story  said:  “There’s 
little  that’s  new  inside  or  out¬ 
side  the  1970  Cadillacs — their 
overall  dimensions  and  design 
are  basically  the  same  as  in 


1969  models.” 

The  same  issue  had  five 
stories  around  the  tragic  (-aath 
of  Mary  Jo  Kopechne  in  an 
automobile  driven  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  on  Martha’s 
Vineyard.  But  balancing  this 
were  stories  about  the  neglect  of 
mentally  disturbed  children ;  the 
cost  and  frustration  involved  in 
building  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  in  Washington;  the 
“hysteria”  of  women  over  actor 
Tom  Jones;  a  success  formula 
on  how  to  make  a  million  by 
following  the  advice  of  a  man 
who  made  a  million,  and  a 
center-fold  spread  on  Wilson 
Mizner,  the  late  “dude”  and 
bon  vivant. 

Finally,  in  this  same  issue,  is 
a  rags-to-riches  story  about  how 
a  Chinese  gentleman,  “son  of  a 
penniless  immigrant  parleys  a 
hamburger  stand  into  $15  mil¬ 
lion  fortune.”  The  success  .story 
—once  a  solid  standby  in  any 
successful  magazine.  The  En¬ 
quirer  has  dusted  it  off  and  finds 
it  effective.  People  still  love  to 
read  about  success  because  it 
happens  every  day  and  is  still 
a  part  of  the  American  scene.  ' 

“We  are  trying  to  be  a  part 
of  the  American  scene,”  Pope 
said.  “We  are  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  going  on  in  this 
great  country  and  tell  about  it." 

• 

Aftonblatlet  artist 
wins  $5,000  prize 

MONTRtlAL 

The  Swedish  caricaturist, 
Ewert  Karlsson,  won  the  $5,000 
first  prize  in  the  sixth  interna¬ 
tional  salon  of  cartoons  at  the 
Humor  Pavilion  at  Man  and 
His  World. 

Karlsson,  an  artist  for  the 
Stockholm  newspaper  Aft.on- 
bladet,  won  out  over  412  entries  J 
with  his  cartoon  showing  Chin¬ 
ese  leader  Mao  Tse-Tung  wear¬ 
ing  a  jacket  drawn  in  a  pattern 
design  of  tiny  red  guards. 

First  prize  in  the  humor  cate¬ 
gory  went  to  Philippe  Soulas  of 
Paris  for  his  drawing  of  giant 
fingers  about  to  flick  an  emaci¬ 
ated  man  into  a  canyon.  The 
caption  reads:  “God,  God,  where 
art  thou?”  » 

Hugoke  Dekempeneer  of  ■ 
Brussels  won  first  prize  in  the 
editorial  section.  He  drew  a 
huge  Russian  bear  balancing  on 
a  red  army  tank  to  symbolize 
the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia. 

Erick  Werner  of  Copenhagen 
won  first  prize  in  the  caricature 
section  for  his  portrait  of  Pope 
Paul  V. 

First  prize  winners  in  each 
section  received  $1,000. 

Charles  G.  Werner  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  won  a  si.'cth 
place  prize  for  a  cartoon  depict¬ 
ing  President  Johnson  on  his 
last  day  in  office. 
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deselected  the  Liiioplm  System  for  its 
typographic  flexibility  and  type  design  fdelity. 

r rank  (I.MilltT,  President, \olk  is  I  liixlev,  Ine.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

“Our  ciistoiiicrs  arc  cxtrcmclv  fastidious  in  their  t\  |iogra|Wiic 
demands.  Authentic  t\  pe  design,  sensitivity  of  character  fitting  aiuf 
spacing  are  prime  necessities  for  the  pnKluetion  of  t(>p-(|ualitv  ads, 
collateral  and  publication  work.  W’e  have  found  the  I  .inotilm  svstem 
completely  congenial  to  these  retjuirements. 

“  I'he  Linofilm  System  has  been  inv  aluable  for  setting  multi-lingual 
com|)osition.  Roman  and  italic  diacritical  marks,  together  w  ith 
normal  fonts  and  lH)ld  run-ins  are  accomm<Klated  by  merelv 
liepressing  a  button  for  their  intriKluction.” 

In  pl.mtmnnposilion,  if  you  can't  afford  to  take  second  best,  you  ivant  l.inofilin  — 
built  and  hacked  by .  I  Icrgcn  thaler:  tl.v  total  graphic  arts  company. 


Mcrgcnthalcr  Linotype  Company, .Mergcnthalcr  Drive,  Plainvicw,  N.Y.  1 1803 

.\  l)i\  iNMin  of  Kl.TKA  Corporjtioii 
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.  _ total 

graphic  arts 


company 


A  view  of  the  new  H-shaped  copy  desk  fhaf  serves  both  the  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times. 
In  the  foreground  is  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  editing  crew.  Three  color  tv  sets  can  be  seen  in  the 
background  of  the  picture  to  the  right;  an  identical  tv  set-up  is  above  the  men  in  the  foreground. 


H-shaped  copy  desk 
replaces  horseshoe 


Louisville,  Ky. 

What  might  be  the  world’s 
largest  copy  desk  occupies  a 
dominant  position  in  the  center 
of  the  carpeted,  newly-remodeled 
newsroom  of  the  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Louisville  Times. 

The  new  desk,  which  is  shaped 
like  an  “H”  with  an  elongated 
middle,  serves  both  newspapers. 
In  addition  to  its  size,  the  fact 
that  it  is  flexible  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  two  newspapers 
with  quite  different  editing  pro¬ 
cedures  sets  the  desk  apart  from 
practically  any  other. 

Besides  serving  the  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers,  the 
copy  desk  also  is  flexible  in  that 
it  can  be  geared  easily  to 
marked  departures  from  run-of- 
the-mill  news  operations,  as 
during  the  Apollo  11  moon  land¬ 
ing. 

The  idea  for  the  new  copy 
desk  was  spawned  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  when  the  editors 
of  the  two  papers  were  asked 
to  submit  ideas  for  improving 
the  copy  handling  system  in 
their  soon-to-be  remodeled  news- 


The  system  in  the  past  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  familiar  horseshoe 
desks — operated  separately  by 
each  paper  roughly  in  a  Berlin 
Wall  Fashion — plus  several 
specialized  desks. 

The  Courier-Journal’s  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Robert 
Barnard,  who  did  a  good  share 
of  the  work  in  planning  the  new 
arrangement,  said  the  general 
principle  behind  it  was  to  “put 
editors  who  need  to  be  near 
each  other  near  each  other  and 
to  give  needed  w’ork  space.” 
(Copy  editors  accustomed  to  the 
horseshoe  desk  where  each  man 
is  within  an  arm’s  length  of  the 
slot  man  doubtlessly  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  irritations  of 
cramped  space.) 

Desk  modules 

The  new  system  consists  of 
desk  modules  placed  in  the  H- 
formation.  Each  module  has  a 
typewriter  table  connected  at  a 
right  angle  to  give  copy  editors 
easy  access.  The  typewriter 
tables  also  have  individal  tele¬ 
phones  as  well  as  controls  and 
earplugs  for  three  color  tv  sets 


placed  above  each  end  of  the 
arrangement. 

This  seating  pattern  easily 
provides  generous  working  space 
for  more  than  20  men.  Eventual¬ 
ly  it  will  allow  each  man  on 
both  papers’  staffs  to  have  at 
least  one  desk  drawer  of  his 
own,  perhaps  a  minor  consid¬ 
eration  in  the  whole  picture  but 
a  major  one  to  copy  editors 
who  otherwise  must  lug  their 
“tools”  back  and  forth  every 
day. 

■The  <  Courier-Journal  places 
the  news  editor,  assistant  news 
editor,  managing  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  rough¬ 
ly  in  the  center  of  the  middle 
section — along  both  sides.  Next 
to  the  news  editor  and  his  as¬ 
sistant  are  the  foreign  and  na¬ 
tional  editors,  with  wire  copy 
editors  seated  along  one  verti¬ 
cal  side  of  the  “H”  next  to  them. 

On  the  other  vertical  side  are 
the  Indiana  and  Kentucky  edi¬ 
tors  with  their  copy  editors. 
The  city  editing  crew  is  slightly 
off  to  one  side  of  the  big  desk. 
Copy  boys  and  the  pneumatic 
tube  system  are  located  con¬ 
veniently  on  both  sides  of  the 
middle  section. 

‘A  happy  experience* 

The  Louisville  Times  staff 
uses  the  desk  (with  somewhat 
different  seating  arrangements) 
from  morning  through  early 
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afternoon.  The  Courier-Journal 
men  take  over  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

The  new  system  has  been  in 
operation  since  completion  about 
a  month  ago  of  the  newsroom’s 
remodeling.  Barnard  gives  this 
assessment:  “I  think  the  desk 
has  been  a  happy  experience” 
and  adds  that  it  has  generally 
accomplished  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  designed. 

“The  greatest  disadvantage,” 
he  says,  “is  that  some  people 
are  a  little  more  than  an  arm’s 
length  away  from  their  editors.” 

A  couple  of  possible  modifica¬ 
tions  are  being  considered  now 
that  the  system  has  been  put 
into  actual  use:  a  small  con¬ 
veyor  belt  down  the  center  of 
the  work  surface  and  an  aisle 
through  the  middle  section  to 
cut  down  on  the  walking  dis¬ 
tance. 

• 

CWO&O  appointed 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Providence 
Journal  and  Bulletin,  announced 
that,  as  of  September  1, 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
and  Ormsbee  Inc.  will  represent 
these  papers  nationally.  The 
Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 
also  maintain  a  Boston  office 
under  the  management  of  Frank 
H.  Stevens.  They  were  formerly 
represented  by  Ward-Griffith  Co. 
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Pains — they  pay  off 


The  C^hoHc  Review 


Maryland  Catholic  Conference  raps 
proposed  permissive  abortion  law 


I  l»  IbmU 


Childfvn  find  joy  in  rvndinf' 


t'mitff  II#pA  trrfapi  ’mmrk»4  mdrmmt**' 

Ecuiiioniral  progress  is  noted  in  Itriluin 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

Religious  journalism  can  be  fun,  too. 

The  Catholic  Review,  53,050  circulation,  is  pub¬ 
lished  Fridays  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Sprightly,  isn’t  it, 
with  all  that  white  space  and  the  all-down  heads? 

Page  1  varies  widely.  Occasionally  it’s  eight  11- 
pica  columns.  Here  it’s  a  combination  of  two  stories 
set  two  columns  and  one  story  set  one  and  one-half 
column. 

Rules  and  cutoffs — all  of  them — are  sunk.  Is  any 
reader  misled  to  conclude  that  the  pictures  of  the 
joyous  kids  are  related  to  the  double  eight-column 
line  about  abortion? 

Heads  are  big  and  rich.  The  eight-column  lines  at 
the  top  are  72  point.  That  across  the  bottom  is  60 
point,  as  is  the  italic  across  the  middle. 

Kickers,  centered,  are  Ultra  Bodoni.  Or  maybe  you 
call  it  by  another  name  in  your  bailiwick.  It  goes  well 
with  Bodoni  bold  and  many  newspapers  use  it  in  that 
combination.  It’s  used  here  for  subheads,  too. 

A.E.P.  (Ed)  Wall,  review  editor,  sent  the  tear- 
sheets.  He  remarked  that  one  week  everything  was 
horizontal — five  eight-column  lines  stretching  across 
the  page,  with  body  type  squared  off  under  them. 

“And  I’m  going  to  have  to  admit  that  I  won’t  try  it 
again,’’  he  said.  “It’s  hard  to  focus  one’s  attention 
on  any  particular  story  when  each  has  almost  iden¬ 
tical  emphasis. 

“But  we  don’t  hesitate  to  give  over  the  entire  front 
page  to  a  single  story  when  we  think  that’s  the  way 
to  cover  it.’’ 

The  nameplate  is  chastely  clean,  no  ears.  The  face 


in  the  nameplate  is  Garamond,  not  often  put  to  such 
use.  It’s  dignified  and  distinctive. 

The  editorial  page  is  similarly  dignified,  giving 
evidence  also  of  being  put  together  by  a  craftsman. 
Lots  of  letters,  with  centered  Ultra  Bodoni  heads. 
The  lead  editorial — “A  Catholic  Reviewpoint’’ — is 
local.  “Another  Viewpoint?’  is  a  pickup,  this  time 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  takeout  on  the 
Negro  Sister  is  a  deep  in-depth  piece. 

Those  four  identifier  heads,  reverses  on  Ben  Day 
backgrounds:  “It’s  a  pity  to  smudge  such  a  well- 
.scrubbed  page.” 

A  simple  typeset  in  Ultra  Bodoni  might  do  it  bet¬ 
ter.  Certainly  it  would  be  cleaner.  And  harmonizing. 

Would  Mr.  Wall  dare  to  put  the  editorial-page 
masthead  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?  He  might  try 
it  sometime. 

That  would  lead  to  troubles,  troubles.  He’d  need  a 
heavier  head  on  the  lead  editorial.  And,  somehow, 
he’d  have  to  separate  that  headline  from  the  head 
on  the  letters. 

It  does  take  pains  to  put  a  newspaper  together. 
But  pains  pay  off.  As  they  do  here. 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 


EFFECTS  OF  AD  BOYCOTT 


tive  John  Birch  Society  and,  in  tract  in  a  show  of  sympath'-. 

-merly  active  Nazi  Port  Publications  prints  an 
other  underground  public-;tion, 

If  has  in  the  past,  the  Seed,  of  Chicago,  a  semi- 
•eports,  been  asso-  magazine  format  periodical.  No 
le  Christian  Anti-  objections  have  been  raised 
[Crusade  and  has  about  it. 
orter  of  the  late 

oh  McCarthy  and  Cess  provincial 

y  Goldwater,  The  Shanens  are  hoping  to 

r  Shanen,  ‘This  increase  circulation  of  their  pa- 
some  of  the  adver-  ][,y  “becoming  less  provin- 

isagreed  with  us  cial”  and  expanding  beyond  the 
ensure  of  turning  confines  of  Ozaukee  County, 
e  have  our  share  They  have  already  begun  to 
use  larger  pictures  and  the 
is  lumod  quality  of  their  offset  printing 

is  exceptionally  good.  The  Press 
B  knife,  the  adver-  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
isses  attributed  di-  state  to  print  by  offset, 
icelled  advertising  With  more  circulation  and  an 
the  Press’  weekly  increase  in  job-printing  income, 
wn  from  an  aver-  the  Shanens  hope  that  the  boy 
to  $300.  The  other  cott  losses  can  be  made  up  he¬ 
ave  been  similarly  fore  the  papers  are  forced  to 
close. 

nost  from  the  boy-  Publisher  Shanen  said  in  a 
said,  is  the  Ozau-  recent  issue  of  the  Press  “I 
ocal  shopper  which  believe  that  ad  cancellations  in  i 
ip  many  ads  lost  three  newspapers  have  hit 
ications.  bottom.  I  notice  some  advertis- 

e  number  of  pages  gj.s  are  returning.  They  are  the 
has  dropped  from  courageous  and  defiant  ones. 

4.  It  hit  a  16-page  They  are  willing  to  fight  side  i 
by  side  with  me  against  the  | 
has  been  affected  grass  and  brazen  anonymous 
ys.  Some  advertis-  voices  who  telephone  them  and 
g  the  papers  also  threaten  pressure.”  • 

srs  on  their  news-  ^ 

have  refused  to 

ing  the  boycott  re-  ^  PullMm  children 
X  to  eight  hundred  in  neivspaper  work 
1  sales.  The  pre-  ^ 

ation  of  the  papers  o  «  ir 

QQQ  Eugene  S.  Pulliam,  a.ssistant- 

tion  has  increased  publisher  of  the  ludiavapolis 
he  nationwide  afc-  ‘Star  and  the /iMfmimpo/isAVics, 
the  bovcott  Ed-  offspring 

said  20  percent  of  Presently  employed  at  three  dif- 
circulation  now  ferent  newspapers, 
areas  outside  of  ,  His  daughter,  Myrta,  Mrs. 

ity  because  of  sub-  womens 

leived  from  people  flepartment  staff  of  the  San 
with  the  Shanens’  Evening  Tribune. 

Russell,  a  student  at  Williams 
has  come  from  College,  is  on  the  summer  staff 
too.  A  group  call-  uf  the  Kokotno  (Ind.)  Trihunt 
‘‘Friends  of  Bill  as  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
formed  in  Madi-  porter, 
and  another  sup-  Deb,  who  starts  her  senior 
has  organized  in  year  of  high  school  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  on  the  summer  staff 

oup  was  organized  of  the  Public  Relations  depart- 
by  Mrs.  Marlyce  ment  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  ‘ 
a  Waukesha,  and  the  Indianapolis  News, 
vife.  Its  name,  the  • 

>r  a  Free  Press  in  wr  •  i  .  • 
he  group  was  or-  P**olip 

the  purpose  its  Merced,  (^alif. 

,  not  solely  to  sup-  Purchase  of  the  Atwater 
tnens.  (Calif.)  Signal,  a  weekly,  is 

f  these  groups  have  announced  by  Lesher  News-  • 
g  ads  for  Shanen’s  papers,  owners  and  publishers  i 
side  of  Ozaukee  of  the  Merced  Sun-Star  and  two 
have  been  selling  weeklies  here.  The  group  headed 
in  the  streets.  by  Dean  S.  Lesher  also  pub- 
rsity  of  Wisconsin  lishes  three  dailies  and  the  Sun 
anens  a  letter  of  Newspapers  of  Contra  Costa 
another  Wisconsin  County.  The  Signal,  begun  in 
as  given  Port  Pub-  1911,  was  bought  from  Mr  and 
jok  publishing  con-  Mrs.  Robert  McLoughlin. 
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Grafton,  a  formerly  active  Nazi 

The  Weekly  Editor 

ciated  with  the  Christian  Anti- 
By  Craig  Tomkinson  Communist  Crosade  and  has 

^  ^  been  a  supporter  of  the  late 

Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and 

Despite  a  financially  crippling  be  printed,  kaleidoscope  has  a  Senator  Barry  Goldwater, 
advertising  boycott  directed  at  right  to  be  printed.”  editor  Shanen,  ‘‘This 


his  three  weekly  newspapers,  a 
Wisconsin  publisher,  William  F, 
Shanen  Jr.,  56,  continues  to  job- 


?nt  to  be  printea.  Said  editor  Shanen,  ‘‘This 

May  not  be  Urgei  gpves  some  of  the  adver¬ 

tisers  who  disagreed  with  us 
There  is  some  question  wheth-  the  added  pleasure  of  turning 


print  a  Milwaukee  underground  Kaleidoscope  is  the  real  tar-  the  knife.  We  have  our  share 
newspaper  which  boycott  lead-  get  of  Grob  and  the  people  who  of  enemies.” 
ers  claim  is  obscene  and  want  are  behind  him.  The  opinion  has 

Shanen  to  stop  printing.  been  expressed,  says  editor  Knife  in  turned 

The  boycott  is  in  its  ninth  Shanen,  that  the  real  target  Turning  the  knife,  the  adver- 

week.  It  was  initiate  by  a  may  be  the  Shanens  them-  tisers  are.  Losses  attributed  di- 

Grafton,  Wi^.,  industrialist,  selves.  rectly  to  cancelled  advertising 

Benjamin  Grob  in  a  letter  sent  jje  pointed  out  that  in  Grob’s  Un,  brouaht  the  Press’  weeklv 
to  500  advertisers,  groups  and  boycott  letter,  the  name  Kalei-  arincomf  down  frl  anTve^ 
individuals  asking  to  withhold  doscope  is  never  mentioned.  In  $3,000  to  $300.  The  other 

advertising  from  Shanens  pa-  fact.  Kaleidoscope  has  never  papers  have  been  similarly 

pers,  the  Ozaukee  Press,  the  been  directly  attacked.  All  ef-  affected. 

Mequan  Squire,  and  the  Graf-  forts  have  been  directed  at  Benefiting  most  from  the  boy- 

ton-Cedwrburg  Citizen.  The  Port  Publications.  Shanp^  said  is  the 


Press  was  the  1969  recipient 


»rt  rublications.  cott,  Shanen  said,  is  the  Ozau- 

The  letter,  Shanen  noted,  er-  Guide,  a  local  shopper  which 


of  the  National  Newspaper  As-  roneously  ‘‘connected  the  name  picked  up  many  ads  lost 

sociation’s  general  excellence  Shanen  with  shock  as  though  we  jjy  port  Publications, 
av^rd.  ,  j  1  written  the  material.”  The  average  number  of  pages 

Grobs  letter,  headed.  Sup-  The  letter  was  signed  only  p^ess  has  dropped  from 

port  Your  Church  and  Sup-  by  Grob,  but,  according  to  64  down  to  24.  It  hit  a  16-page 

port  Your  Police”  accused  Sha-  -  - .  j 

nen  and  his  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  Port  Publications  Inc., 


Shanen,  there  is  a  group  behind  one  point. 


Circulation  has  been  affected 


Publications  nc.,  Grob  stated  in  his  letter,  ‘‘I  {n  several  ways.  Some  advertis- 
of  printing  obscene  literature  will  not  buy  space  in  his  grs  boycotting  the  papers  also 
!-•  u  V,  (Shanen’s)  newspapers.  I  will  gold  the  papers  on  their  new.s- 
The  publication  which  Grob  not  buy  things  from  anyone  who  efonds  Thev  have  refused  to 
objects  to  is  the  underpound  advertises  in  his  newspapers.  them  duringX 
paper  Kal^oscope.  He  includ-  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  suiting  in  a  six  to  eight  hundred 
ed  in  his  letter  a  summary  of  looking  for  company.”  copy  drop  in  sales.  The  pre¬ 
several  points  taken  from  an  ^  circulation  of  the  papers 

article  printed  one  and  a  half  Never  bought  space  about  10  000 

years  ago  in  Kaleidoscope.  This  Grob  has  never,  accordine  to  But  circulation  has  increased 


years  ago  in  ivaieiuoscope.  inis  Grob  has  never,  according  to  But  circulation  has  increased 
article  refeped  to  several  shanen,  bought  space  in  Port  because  of  the  nationwide  afc- 
means  of  social  protest  includ-  Washington  publications  in  all  tention  given  the  boycott.  Ed- 
ing  ^xual  in^tercourse  on  a  ^he  years  that  Shanen  has  been  itor  Shanen  said  20  percent  of 
church  altar  (which  Grob  re-  publishing  papers  in  the  county  the  papers’  circulation  now 
fers  to  as  doing  things  so  nl-  — back  to  1939.  comes  from  areas  outside  of 


fers  to  as  ‘‘doing  things  so  fil-  _ back  to  1939 

thy  they  cannot  be  mentioned”)  Neither  of  the  Shanens  hai 
burning  communion  wafers  and  ever  met  Grob  and  the  onlj 
making  false  emergency  reports  article  mentioning  the  industri 


— back  to  1939.  comes  from  areas  outside  of 

Neither  of  the  Shanens  has  Ozaukee  County  because  of  sub- 
ever  met  Grob  and  the  only  scriptions  received  from  people 


to  the  police.  .  ,  •  i  Shanen’s  papers  ap-  stand. 

Kaleidoscope  is  a  joteprint-  pgared  in  1944.  It  concerned  Sympathy  has  come  from 
ing  contract  for  Port  Publica  Grob’s  forced  resignation  from  other  sources  too.  A  group  call- 
tions  and  IS  not  under  editori-  ^be  Grafton  school  board  after  ing  itself,  ‘‘Friends  of  Bill 
al  control  by  anyone  at  the  bis  reported  advocacy  of  man-  Shanen”  has  formed  in  Madi- 
printing  company.  It  repr^nte  datorj-  apprenticeships  for  high  son.  Wise.,  and  another  sup¬ 
less  than  10  percent  of  Port  s  school  boys  in  local  factories,  port  group  has  organized  in 

gross  income.  including  his  own.  Milwaukee. 

Kaleidoscope  is  published  by  The  elder  Shanen  followed  up  A  third  group  was  organized 
John  Kois,  28,  of  Milwaukee,  the  article  with  an  editorial  and  and  is  led  by  Mrs.  Marlyce 
The  paper  has  a  mainly  Mil-  that,  according  to  his  son,  ‘‘was  Christianson,  a  Waukesha, 
waukee^  stand  and  street  sale  the  one  and  only  contact  with  Wise.,  housewife.  Its  name,  the 
circulation  of  36,000  and  is  Grob.”  Committee  for  a  Free  Press  in 

printed  every  two  weeks.  Asked  why  this  pressure  is  Wisconsin.  The  group  was  or- 

Shanen  described  Kaleido-  being  brought  against  Port  ganized  for  the  purpose  its 

scope  as  having  ‘‘journalistic  Publications,  editor  Shanen  name  implies,  not  solely  to  sup- 
and  literary  merit”  and  al-  said,  ‘‘We  have  taken  the  liber-  port  the  Shanens. 
though  he  doesn’t  always  agree  al  side  of  many  issues”  in  an  Members  of  these  groups  have 
with  its  editorial  matter,  he  area  still  provincial  in  many  lieen  soliciting  ads  for  Shanen’s 
will  continue  to  print  it  and  respects.  Ozaukee  County  lies  papers  outside  of  Ozaukee 
not  bow  to  pressure  by  adver-  30  miles  to  the  south  of  Mil-  County  and  have  been  selling 
tisers.  waukee.  the  papers  on  the  streets. 

Shanen’s  son,  William  F.  Liberal  editorials  in  the  past  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Shanen  III,  27,  managing  editor  have  championed  such  causes  as  sent  the  Shanens  a  letter  of 
of  his  father’s  papers,  declared  sex  education,  open  housing,  support  and  another  Wisconsin 
‘‘We  don’t  think  that  advertis-  and  fluoridation.  All  this  in  an  University  has  given  Port  Pub- 
ers  should  tell  us  what  should  area,  Shanen  said,  with  an  ac-lications  a  book  publishing  con- 


sympathetic  with  the  Shanens’ 
stand. , 

Sympathy  has  come  from 


County  and  have  been  selling 
the  papers  on  the  streets. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 


Public  Relations  Executives: 


Here’s  the  solution  to  one  of  your  most  serious 
public  relations  problems,  keeping  editors 
and  newsmen  on  1,750  U.S.  dailies,  wire 
services,  Canadian  and  foreign  newspapers, 
suburban  and  weekly  papers,  news  magazines, 
syndicates  and  broadcast  newsmen,  informed 
about  who  to  contact  at  your  company,  and 
where  they  can  be  reached. 


press  contact  lists’ 


to  newspapers 


Your  listing  in  PR/INDEX  can  also  include 
information  about  your  news  and  picture  services 
and  other  communications  aids.  PR/INDEX 
answers  your  press  contact  problems  at  low 
cost,  too  .  .  .  less  expensive  than  regular 
mailings  of  press  lists. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s 


Minimum  six-line  listings  may  be  contracted 
for  13  consecutive  times  for  only  $3 
a  line.  Special  discounts  for  longer  listings 
or  frequencies  are  available. 


Write  now  for  a  complete  kit,  or 
complete  rates  and  information  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 
Phone  (212)  752-7050 
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SYNDICATE,  INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 
Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News-Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EAAMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
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Time  Inc.  drops 
news  agency  idea; 
editors  liked  it 

Time  Inc.,  concerned  last 
June  with  the  idea  for  a  Time- 
Life  wire  and  picture  service 
for  newspapers,  has  had  second 
thoughts  about  entering  the 
syndication  held. 

W.  Parkman  Rankin,  former 
This  Week  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  who  was  added  last  June  2 
to  Time’s  newspaper  division 
staff,  has  notified  publishers 
and  editors  that  the  idea  for 
a  wire  and  picture  service  has 
been  shelved.  In  a  letter  dated 
Aug^ust  8,  Rankin  cited  “mechan¬ 
ical  and  editorial  conflicts  at 
this  time.” 

He  said  editors  and  publishers 
had  given  him  an  “enthusiastic 
response”  following  a  “success¬ 
ful  dry  run”  of  the  proposed 
service  in  early  June. 

Deal  to  be  closed  soon 

Otto  Fuerbringer,  Time  vice- 
president  and  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspaper  division,  said 
no  public  statement  had  been 
issued  “since  we  never  made  a 
public  statement  about  the  serv¬ 
ice”  in  June.  The  Rankin 
letter  referred  to  “other  new 
projects  under  development.” 
Fuerbringer  said  it  would  be 
“unwise”  to  talk  about  ideas 
that  were  “only  in  the  talking 
stage.” 

Last  May,  Time  announced  it 
had  agreed  to  purchase  the 
Hollister  New'spapers,  a  Chi¬ 
cago  suburbia  group,  effective 
August  1.  Fuerbringer  said  the 
commitment  was  being  executed 
and  that  the  official  “closing”  of 
the  contract  would  be  completed 
“in  the  next  few  days.” 

• 

High  school  athletes 
to  get  magazine  free 

Whe^vton,  Ill. 

Lettemian,  a  national  high 
school  sports  magazine,  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  in  early  1970. 
The  new  periodical  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  and  edited  specifically  for 
high  school  athletes,  according 
to  Paul  D.  Nyberg,  the  publish¬ 
er. 

Circulation  guarantee  for  the 
February,  1970,  issue  is  one  mil¬ 
lion.  The  advertising  page  rate 
is  $6,800  for  black  and  white; 
for  color  is  available  for  $1,800 
extra. 

Beginning  as  a  bi-monthly, 
Letterman  will  become  a  month¬ 
ly  after  the  first  year.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  to  individual  ath¬ 
letes  at  their  home  addresses. 
Athletes  sign  up  to  receive  the 
magazine  on  forms  provided  to 
local  high  school  coaches  this 
fall. 


Real  doggy  reception 

Cleveland 
A  woman  who  found  her  lost 
dog  through  a  Plain  Dealer 
want  ad  also  found  she  had  be¬ 
come  a  celebrity  of  sorts  in  the 
classified  ad  department.  Mrs. 
Edward  Gerboc  placed  the  one- 
millionth  classified  ad  in  the  PD 
for  1969.  It  was  the  earliest  date 
the  one  million  ad  mark  had 
been  reached  in  the  newspaper’s 
128-year  history.  Among  the 
gifts  she  received  from  the  PD 
was  a  bottle  of  champagne. 


D.C.  bill  puts 
tax  on  features 
and  news  service 

Washington 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  under 
consideration  a  revenue  bill 
which  contains  a  provision  for 
imposing  a  2  percent  sales  tax 
on  news,  photographs  and  syn¬ 
dicated  features  purchased  by 
news  media  in  business  here. 

The  House  approved  the 
measure  recently  without  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  tax  item.  If  en¬ 
acted  it  is  estimated  the  sales 
tax  on  news,  photos  and  features 
would  yield  revenue  of  about 
$150,000  annually. 

The  tax  would  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser  of  the  services.  The 
supplier  would  add  the  2  per¬ 
cent  to  his  charge  and  remit  to 
the  district  government. 

The  bill  would  apply  the  tax 
to  “the  sale  of  or  charges  for 
the  service  of  preparing,  pro¬ 
viding  or  supplying  photo¬ 
graphs,  comic  strips,  special 
feature  articles,  feature  arti¬ 
cles,  news  items,  or  any  similar 
material  intended  for  use  in 
newspapers,  magazines,  period¬ 
icals,  circulars,  radio,  television, 
or  any  other  means  of  publica¬ 
tion.” 

As  written,  the  bill  would  not 
apply  to  news,  photographs  and 
other  materials  supplied  from 
Washington  to  purchasers  in 
other  jurisdictions. 

• 

strip  is  used 
by  newsprint  firm 

A  campaign,  entitled  “BC”, 
was  conceived  by  Boise  Cascade 
Corporation  to  provide  publish¬ 
ers  with  progress  reports  on  the 
$100  million  newsprint  mill  the 
company  is  constructing  in  De- 
Ridder,  La. 

Robert  L.  Bonaparte,  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing,  noted  that  the 
comic  strip  “B.C.”  tied  in  with 
Boise  Cascade. 

After  negotiations  with  Pub- 
lishers-Hall  Syndicate  and  car¬ 
toonist  Johnny  Hart,  a  series 
of  27  storyboards  was  approved. 

EDITOR  6C  PU 


Addis  closes  ga}^ 
with  satire 
in  ‘Mini-Poster’ 

Don  Addis’  new  daily  cartoon 
panel  “Mini-Poster”  pr  )ve8 
what  editors  and  fellow  ar- 
toonists  have  been  saying  al)Out 
him  right  along: 

“To  Addis,  there  is  no  genera¬ 
tion  gap!” 


'TIL  IT  HURTS 


- 

At  33,  the  Floridian  pulls 
readers  no  matter  what  their 
age  and  tastes.  In  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  his  daily  editorial  car¬ 
toons  on  the  weightiest  City 
Hall  goings-on  lure  young  read¬ 
ers  to  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Evening  Independent.  To  them, 
Addis,  with  his  wry  message  on 
government  buffoonery,  is  one 
of  them.  At  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  issue,  adult  readers 
thumb  through  the  teen  maga¬ 
zine  to  see  what  illustrative 
comment  their  Addis  (a  father 
of  four  growing  children)  had 
to  make  on  the  long-hair,  no¬ 
socks  crowd. 

And  both  age  groups  are 
further  exposed  to  his  versatility 
when  reading  Playboy  magazine. 
He’s  the  creator  of  its  cartoon 
feature  “Symbolic  Sex.” 

“Mini-Poster,”  his  first  news¬ 
paper  offering,  is  a  generation- 
gap  closer. 

“Many  ‘Mini-Posters’  are 
anchored  on  the  editorial  page,” 
the  artist  said.  “I  like  to  think 
it’s  being  served  up  there  as  a 
mint  frappe  to  a  reader  ove^ 
stuffed  on  ravioli.  Some  editors 
use  it  out  on  Page  1,  having 
given  up  trying  to  find  a  ‘brite’ 
off  the  wire  every  day.  And  oc¬ 
casionally  the  feature  is  used  on 
the  teen  page;  it’s  the  young, 
not  the  old,  that  show  the  great¬ 
est  appreciation  today  for 
satire.”  ^ 

“Mini-Poster”  is  a  five-day-a  [ 
week  feature,  Monday  through: 
Friday.  It’s  sent  out  on  repro 
proofs  in  a  one-column  format 

Distributor  of  the  feature  ii 
Willow  Creek  Syndicate,  P.O. 
Box  981,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
33731. 

BLISHER  for  August  23,  1969 


Bell-McClure  has  it! 
That  Gallagher  Book 


Format:  A  12-installment  condensation 
Starting  Date:  Sept.  21,  earliest 

Illustrations:  Your  morgue  is  loaded  with 
appropriate  photos. 


JACQUELINE  KENNEDY  ONASSIS 


Company  You’ll  Keep:  Already  signed  for  this  sensational  series  are: 

NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  DETROIT  NEWS  HOUSTON  POST 
BOSTON  GLOBE  FT.  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM  PHIUDELPHIA  INQUIRER 
SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  WASHINGTON  POST 
CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

.  .  .  and  others 


Prompt  action  is  suggested.  • 
Phone  me  collect  at  212  CH  41690 


MARY  BARELLI  GALLAGHER 


or  wire  immediately 
John  Osenenko,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 

BELL-McCLURE 

SYNDICATE 

1501  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 


CIRCULATION 


Special  moon  edition 
sold  with  Time  Tube 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

When  commentators  started 
comparing  the  then-forthcoming 
voyage  of  Apollo  11  to  Colum¬ 
bus’  setting  out  in  unknown  seas 
for  the  New  World,  an  idea 
took  shape  in  the  mind  of  the 
San  Antonio  Light’s  publisher 
Frank  A.  Bennack,  Jr. 

What  a  fascinating  relic 
would  exist  had  there  been 
worldwide  news  media  covering 
Columbus’  voyage  of  discovery 
with  the  same  thoroughness  the 
media  were  applying  to  Apollo 
ll’s  landing  on  the  moon! 

Imagine  being  able  to  pick  up 
a  newspaper  and  read  not  only 
the  details  of  that  historic  trip 
but  also  what  was  going  on  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  day. 

So  was  born  the  idea  of  a 
Time  Tube  ...  a  container 
appropriate  to  the  space  age, 
designed  to  preserve  the  Light’s 
edition  covering  the  epic  land¬ 
ing  on  the  moon. 

But  first,  the  edition  itself 
had  to  l)e  something  special.  Ken 
Byrd,  as.sistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor,  and  Jack  Newman,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  went  to  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston  in  search  of  material 
for  a  commemorative  section. 
The  result  was  a  20-page  tab 
section  with  4-color  covers, 
photographs  and  drawings  and 
Byrd’s  carefully  researched  stor¬ 
ies  documenting  the  history  of 
space  exploration. 

Pages  sponsored 

In  lieu  of  display  advertising, 
page  sponsorships  were  sold, 
each  advertiser  receiving  a  1%- 
inch  banner  across  the  bottom 
of  the  page  for  his  logo  and  in¬ 
stitutional  message.  The  front 
cover  reproduced  Light  artist 
Ivan  McUougal’s  dramatic  chalk 
rendering  of  the  astronauts  on 
the  surface  of  the  moon. 

The  main  news  section  had  its 
own  color  cover,  too:  a  front¬ 
page  wraparound  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  coverage  of  the  moon 
landing. 

The  Time  Tube  was  produced 
to  the  Light’s  specifications  by 
Modem  Packaging  Inc.,  of 
Dallas.  It  is  a  heavy-duty  foil- 
laminated  cardboard  cylinder, 
closed  at  one  end,  with  a  tight 
fitting  cap  on  the  other  end. 
The  rolled-up  newspaper  fits 
snugly  into  it.  An  American 
flag  decal  goes  around  the  cap, 
and  a  label,  printed  in  red  and 
blue  on  silver  foil,  reads 
“TIME  TUBE — .Americans  on 
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the  Moon — July  1969’’  over  the 
Light’s  logo.  Coincidentally,  the 
logo  of  the  Hearst  newspaper 
features  a  stylized  .American 
eagle. 

Because  the  cost  of  the  tube 
and  mailing  expenses  necessi¬ 
tated  a  price  of  75(1  per  issue, 
Bennack  and  Newman  were  un¬ 
certain  just  how  well  the  Time 
Tube  would  sell.  The  initial 
order  was  for  3,000  tubes,  al¬ 
though  a  10,000  overrun  of  the 
July  21st  edition  had  been 
ordered,  just  to  be  on  the  safe 
side. 

Full-page  ads  offering  the 
Time  Tube  edition  mailed  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.  S.  appeared  on 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Sunday  during  moon  land¬ 
ing  week,  and  were  scheduled  to 
run  at  least  twice  a  week  sub¬ 
sequently.  There  were  two  dif¬ 
ferent  ads,  one  using  spot  color 
and  drawings,  the  other  with  a 
full-color  photo  of  the  edition 
and  tube. 

By  the  Monday  following 
splashdown,  circulation  manager 
C.  S.  Tilson  had  to  bring  in 
extra  help  to  handle  the  flood  of 
orders,  and  Newman  placed  an 
order  for  3,000  more  tubes. 
Four  days’  mail  had  brought  in 
coupons  for  3,655  Time  Tubes, 
more  than  the  Light  had  avail¬ 
able.  Ads  were  pulled;  a  front¬ 
page  box  asked  readers  to  be 
patient.  On  Tuesday,  one  thou¬ 
sand  more  orders  came  in.  On 
Thursday,  Newman  ordered  still 
another  3,000  tubes.  Two  weeks 
after  the  first  ad  appeared, 
orders  reached  7,100 ;  and 
coupons  were  still  coming  in  by 
the  hundreds  every  day. 

Bennack  was  so  impressed 
with  the  special  issue  produced 
by  Byrd  and  by  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Bill  Bellamy  and  his  staff 
and  the  imaginative  flair  of  the 
Time  Tube  promotion  that  he 
had  a  Time  Tube  given  to  each 
employee  with  July  29th  pay- 
checks. 

• 

In  government  post 

Quebec 

Laurent  Laplante,  35-year-old 
editor-in-chief  of  Quebec  L’Ac- 
tion,  has  been  appointed  direc¬ 
tor  general  of  the  provincial 
government’s  information  and 
publicity  office.  Laplante,  a  for¬ 
mer  teacher  and  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  public  relations 
man,  has  been  editor-in-chief  of 
L’Action  since  August,  1966. 


Publisher  hails 
Chicago  Today’s 
circulation  gain 

Chicago 

The  increasing  circulation  of 
Chicago  Today  indicates  that 
the  new  compact  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  is  winning  solid  accept¬ 
ance,  publisher  Lloyd  Wendt 
said  this  week  in  reporting 
gains  for  the  third  successive 
month  of  the  paper’s  existence. 

The  average  daily  circulation 
for  July  was  428,310,  a  gain  of 
3,463  above  the  same  month  a 
year  ago,  when  the  newspaper’s 
predecessor,  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can,  averaged  424,847  in  sales. 

The  greatest  gain  in  daily 
circulation,  Wendt  pointed  out, 
was  in  the  suburbs,  where  the 
July  average  was  up  6,458  over 
the  same  month  last  year. 

Circulation  of  Sunday  issues 
in  the  city  and  suburban  retail 
trading  zone  also  was  up  over  a 
year  ago  by  1,929  copies.  Circu¬ 
lation  in  the  suburbs  was  strong, 
with  a  gain  of  3,224  copies. 

Wendt  noted  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  progress  was  made  without 
contests  or  other  circulation 
gimmicks.  The  Baffler,  a  cross¬ 
word  type  puzzle  type  feature 
in  the  American,  was  dropped 
from  the  new  paper. 

• 

8  more  newspapers 
add  Family  Weekly 

Family  Weekly  has  added 
eight  newspapers  to  its  distribu¬ 
tion  list,  bringing  the  total  to 
227,  with  6,296,912  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  new  papers  are:  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican;  Mid¬ 
dleton  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record;  Pomona  (Calif.)  Pro¬ 
gress-Bulletin;  Ontario  (Calif.) 
Report;  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record;  Ft.  Walton  Beach  (Fla.) 
Playground  News ;  Opelika- 
Auburn  (Ala.)  News;  an  un¬ 
identified  Ohio  daily  which  will 
add  the  supplement  in  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  October  10. 


Director  of  computer 
services  for  Copley 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Roger  C.  Brown  has  been 
named  to  the  corporate  office 
of  acting  director  of  computer 
services  of  the  Copley  News-  I 
papers  of  California  and  11-  ! 
linois. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation,  said  Brown  suc¬ 
ceeds  John  McBride,  who  has 
joined  Tal-Star  Computer  Sys¬ 
tems  Inc.,  as  marketing  vice- 
president.  Tal-Star  is  jointly 
owned  by  James  Talcott  Inc., 
New  York,  and  the  Washington 
Star  Newspaper  Co. 

Brown  was  promoted  from  the  , 
office  of  director  of  operations 
research  of  the  Copley  Interna¬ 
tional  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers.  He 
joined  CIC  in  1966. 

• 

Minneapolis  Tribune 
raises  Sunday  price 

Minneapolis 

The  price  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  increased  10  cents 
a  copy,  to  36  cents,  in  the  Upper 
Midwest  outside  of  the  Minneap- 
olis-St.  Paul  metropolitan  area. 
The  increase  does  not  affect  the 
morning  Tribune  nor  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  evening. 

(The  price  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  was  increased  to  35 
cents  in  the  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul  area  in  June.) 

Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher,  said 
the  cost  of  the  newsprint  alone 
for  a  single  copy  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune  ranges  from  21  cents 
to  .30  cents. 

• 

Logan  to  Clarendon 

Atlanta 

Joseph  A.  Logan  has  been  ap-  I 
pointed  vicepresident  of  Claren-  | 
don  Paper  Sales  Company  ' 
which  distributes  newsprint 
manufactured  by  Cox  News¬ 
print,  and  Abitibi  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  in  parts  of  the  eastern 
United  States. 
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PI  OMOTION 

Planned  campaigns 
send  kids  to  camp 

By  George  Wilt 


Sending  inner-city  kids  to 
camp  has  been  a  summertime 
public  service  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star  for  about  20 
years.  Four  years  ago,  the 
Star’s  “Send  a  kid  to  camp” 
campaign  raised  a  new  high  of 
$2;'), 000.  This  year,  the  Star’s 
Campaign  raised  $100,000. 

The  difference? 

“This  year,  we  really  pro¬ 
moted  it,”  said  A1  Schrader, 
promotion  director.  “Quadru¬ 
pling  the  results  is  pretty  darn 
goo<l  proof  that  promotion  pays 
off.” 

What  are  the  results  of  a 
$100,000  camp  campaign? 

“We  raised  enough  to  send 
1,500  kids,  most  of  them  from 
the  core-city  area,  away  for  two 
weeks  to  one  of  the  four  camps 
run  by  the  Family  and  Child 
Services  Association,  a  UGF 
agency,”  Schrader  said. 

Instead  of  the  routine  job  of 
running  pictures  of  kids  at 
camp,  brief  news  stories  and 
pleas  for  funds,  along  with  the 
lists  of  contributors,  the  Star 
mounted  a  full-scale  promotion 
campaign. 

Beginning  right  after  Mem¬ 
orial  Day  and  running  through 
the  end  of  July,  the  Star  ran  a 
campaign  of  in-paper  ads,  most 
of  them  three-or-four  columns, 
full  page  depth.  Page  one 
boxes  supplemented  the  run-of 
paper  ads.  A  parallel  campaign 
of  30-second  radio  spots  used  the 
same  copy  theme,  and  the  Star 
also  used  some  of  its  regular  tv 
commercial  time  for  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Testimonials  used 

The  copy  theme  was  based  on 
the  use  of  outstanding  local  (and 
also  national)  figures  and  their 
personal  requests  for  help  in 
sending  kids  to  camp.  The  Star 
solicited  testimonials  from  Ted 
Williams,  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Senators;  Redskins 
coach  Vince  Lombardi;  tennis 
star  Arthur  Ashe,  Mayor 
Waller  Washington,  and  Sena¬ 
tors  Everett  Dirksen  and  Ted 
Kennedy. 

In  addition  to  their  pictures 
in  ads  and  boxes,  their  voices 
were  recorded  for  use  in  radio 
and  tv  spots. 

A  direct  mail  campaign  to 
400  research  and  development 
organizations  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  area  drew  nearly  $3,000. 


The  highest  individual  con¬ 
tribution  was  $2,000  from  em¬ 
ployees  at  Boeing  Aircraft.  The 
average  individual  contribution 
was  $25,  but  with  the  bulk  of 
letters  enclosing  a  dollar  or  two. 
The  smallest  contribution  was 
fifty  cents  from  some  kids  who 
ran  a  neighborhood  carnival. 

Public  relations  value 

Checks  came  in  to  the  Star 
building  from  government  em¬ 
ployees  groups,  retired  military 
people,  veterans  and  service 
clubs,  church  and  religious  or¬ 
ganizations,  labor  unions,  and 
neighborhood  groups. 

“It  was  surprising  how  many 
of  the  contributions  were  signed, 
“anonymous,”  Schrader  said. 

For  an  indication  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  promotion  to  the 
campaign,  only  $6,700  came  in 
during  Apollo  Week,  when  we 
backed  off  from  the  promotion 
program,  compared  to  $15,400 
the  previous  week. 

“The  public  relations  value  of 
‘Send  a  Kid  to  Camp’  is  enor¬ 
mous,”  Schrader  said,  “Aside 
from  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  public  service  that  the 
Star  enjoys  sponsoring  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in.” 

“Operalion  Sunshine” 

This  summer,  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  newspapers — the  Utica 
Daily  Press,  Observer-Dispatch 
and  Sunday  Observer-Dispatch 
(members  of  the  Gannett 
Group)  sponsored  their  third 
“Operation  Sunshine.” 

They  acted  as  clearing  house 
for  the  receipt  of  donations  from 
hundreds  of  donors  —  ranging 
from  a  $1,000  gift  from  one 
area  company,  to  $1.76  from  a 
six-year-old  girl  who  “had  to 
sell  a  lot  of  lemonade  to  get 
this  money  for  ‘Operation  Sun¬ 
shine.’  ” 

Beginning  in  May,  the  Utica 
newspapers  published  a  dona¬ 
tion  coupon  on  their  local  sec¬ 
tion  pages  every  day,  and  at 
least  three  stories  a  week  pro¬ 
moting  the  drive.  The  stories 
explained  the  purpose  of  “Op¬ 
eration  Sunshine,”  kept  the 
public  up-to-date  on  the  number 
of  dollars  donated,  and  con¬ 
tained  comments  from  social 
workers,  clergymen  and  others 
who  know  all  about  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  taking  boys  and  girls 
fiom  crowded  city  streets  and 
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sending  them  to  camp. 

The  stories  also  listed  the 
names  of  contributors  —  unless 
they  had  indicated  on  their  do¬ 
nation  coupons  that  they  did 
not  want  their  names  published. 

Photos  accompanied  stories 
that  cried  for  art  —  a  door-to- 
door  collection  by  fifth-graders 
...  an  open  house  party  with 
Utica  Mayor  Dominick  Assaro 
tending  bar  .  .  .  youngsters 
selling  orange  juice  at  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  . . .  jet  sky  tours  op¬ 
erated  by  Mohawk  Airlines  for 
the  benefit  of  the  drive. 

One  family  contributed  ".  .  . 
on  behalf  of  our  cousin  who  was 
killed  while  serving  with  the 
paratroopers  in  Vietnam.”  The 
letter  continued: 

“He  is  loved  and  missed  very 
much;  we  know  he  would  ap¬ 
prove  of  this  gesture  in  his 
memory,  and  want  to  thank  you 
for  enabling  us  to  do  so.” 

“Operation  Sunshine”  was 
born  in  May,  1968,  when  Victor 
T.  Ehre,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Utica  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.,  suggested  a 
public  subscription  drive  to 
finance  camperships  for  under¬ 
privileged  youngsters. 

Herman  E.  Moecker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Utica  newspapers, 
agreed  that  the  newspapers 
would  act  as  clearing  house. 
Ehre  was  named  to  head  a 
steering  committee.  A  goal  of 
$7,000  was  set. 

The  result:  292  youngsters 
introduced  to  camping  thanks  to 
$9,064  donated,  plus  an  addi¬ 
tional  $3,059  from  sponsoring 
agencies  with  camps  (the  Jew¬ 
ish  Community  Center,  Salva¬ 
tion  Army,  Boy  Scouts,  etc.). 

When  the  third  “Operation 
Sunshine”  began  last  May,  Pub¬ 
lisher  Moecker  said: 

“Last  year’s  experience 
clearly  demonstrated  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  program.  After 
it  was  over,  we  received  a  flood 
of  letters  from  camp  officials 
and  others  telling  us  how  much 
boys  and  girls  had  benefitted 
from  the  camping  experience. 
The  public  response  to  the  ap¬ 
peal  was  tremendous  and  we 
are  confident  that  the  goal  set 
by  Mr.  Ehre’s  committee  can 
be  met.” 

It  was  met. 

It  was  met  because  of  the 
generosity  of  concerned  people 
in  the  Utica  area,  including  the 
papers  editorial  employes.  It 
v/as  met  because  of  the  hard 
work  and  dedication  of  com¬ 
mittee  members. 

And  it  was  met  because  of 
those  newspapermen  who  had 
rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
loosened  their  ties  .  .  .  those 
newspaperwomen  who  had 
slammed  down  their  purses  and 
tugged  at  their  girdles  .  .  .  and 
had  gritted  their  teeth  and  had 


gotten  behind  “Operation  Sun¬ 
shine.” 

And,  so,  about  450  Utica  kids 
went  to  summer  camp. 

«  *  • 

DECORATING — To  promote 
its  Home  Furnishing  &  Decorat¬ 
ing  Issue  of  the  Sun  Magazine, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  mailed  a 
newspaper-page  size  broadside, 
printed  in  purple  ink  on  coated 
stock  using  Victorian  typefaces, 
in  a  two-foot-long  carton.  The 
issue  will  be  published  Sep¬ 
tember  28. 

«  «  * 

BIKE  SAFETY— The  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  has  published 
an  eight-page  booklet  of  rules 
of  bicycle  safety,  “Bike  rider 
today,  car  driver  tomorrow.” 
Back  page  of  the  booklet  is  a 
bicycle  registration  record,  to  be 
used  if  the  owner’s  bike  is  lost 
or  stolen.  Write  to  David  E. 
Henes,  promotion  director,  for  a 
copy. 

*  «  * 

BUSINESS  —  A  Dallas 
Morning  News  folder  uses  a 
question-and-answer  format  to 
provide  “Eight  reasons  why  an 
advertising  schedule  on  the 
Business  and  Industry  page  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  will 
be  beneficial  to  you.”  Questions 
and  answers  concern  reader- 
ship,  content,  results,  cost, 
timing,  and  continuity.  A  place 
is  provided  for  the  ad  sales¬ 
man’s  signature  on  the  last 
page. 

*  *  * 

OPPORTUNITIES— The 
New  York  Times  promotion  de¬ 
partment  has  produced  a  little 
32-page  booklet,  “How  to  write 
a  better  Business  Opportunities 
advertisement.”  It  suggests  in¬ 
formation  that  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  ads  if  the  advertiser 
is:  (1)  seeking  a  business  con¬ 
nection;  (2)  a  manufacturer 
Mooking  for  a  new  product;  (3) 
when  advertising  a  business 
service;  (4)  advertising  a 
camp;  (5)  capital  to  invest;  (6) 
capital  wanted;  (7)  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  concession;  (8)  offer¬ 
ing  distributorships  and  lines; 
(9)  export  or  foreign  connec¬ 
tion;  (10)  financing  and  busi¬ 
ness  loans;  (11)  franchises; 
(12)  garages  and  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions;  (13)  hotels  and  rooming 
houses;  (14)  lines  or  a  distrib¬ 
utorship;  (16)  manufacturing 
facilities;  (16)  patents;  (17) 
plants  and  factories;  (18)  print¬ 
ing  plants  and  machinery;  (19) 
professional  practice  or  offices; 
(20)  restaurants,  bars  and 
grills;  (21)  stores;  (22)  tourist 
courts  or  motels;  and  (23)  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  A  chart  also  shows 
the  number  of  lines  charged  for 
various  type  sizes.  Write  to 
Mark  Senigo,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  New  York  Times,  for  a 
copy. 
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ings  of  some  at  the  loss  of  their 
homes  and  personal  etfects. 

When  they  had  finished  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  the  debris  there, 
many  turned  to  help  colleagues 
in  salvage  operations  at  their 
homes.  Of  the  160  employes  of 
the  Herald  none  reported  any 
serious  injury  to  themselves  or 
their  families. 

The  Herald  staff  prepared  to 
volunteer  their  services  for  Red 
Cross  relief  work.  Members  of 
the  advertising  department 
checked  with  the  local  merchants 
on  their  los.ses  and  offered  as¬ 
sistance. 

By  a  freak  occurrence  the 
warehouse  used  by  the  Herald 
for  newsprint  escaped  damage, 
although  the  storm  levelled  five 
other  warehouses  in  the  same 
row.  The  Herald  had  about  four 
weeks’  supply  of  paper  on  hand. 

Soon  after  the  McHugh 
family  had  been  evacuated  to 
Columbia,  16  persons  were 
found  dead  in  a  church  where 
the  McHughs  worshipped. 

A  six-page  edition  of  the  Her¬ 
ald,  containing  a  casualty  list, 
was  run  off  in  Columbia  Wednes¬ 
day  and  preparation  of  a 
Thursday  paper  was  under  way 
when  word  came  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  resume  printing 
in  Gulfport. 

’A  liltle  late* 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Trouble  came  through  the 
windows  at  the  Hattiesburg 
American.  Hurricane  winds 
Sunday  night  blew  out  the  win¬ 
dows  and  ripped  off  a  section 
of  roof  above  a  room  housing 
the  photo-engraving  equipment. 
The  prospect  of  getting  out  a 
paper  looked  dim.  But  power 
was  restored  at  about  11  a.m. 
Monday  and  managing  editor 
R.  M.  (Bob)  Hederman  took  set 
forms,  picture  negatives  and  a 
handful  of  unset  copy  to  the 
plant  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.) 
Clarion-Ledger,  a  paper  also 
owned  by  his  family. 

The  eight-page  paper  that 
finally  came  off  the  presses 
carried  a  dozen  pictures  of 
storm  damage.  A  full  run  of 
18,000  papers  was  trucked  back 
to  Hattiesburg. 

“I  think  everybody  got  his 
paper,”  Hederman  said.  “We 
were  a  little  late  but  I  believe 
we  got  out  some  good  stories 
about  the  storm  with  pictures.” 

With  wire  service  cut  off,  the 
paper  had  relied  on  local  eye¬ 
witness  accounts  of  the  storm. 
He  even  used  mechanical  and 
office  employes  as  reporters. 

“A  lot  of  our  people  had  rela¬ 
tives  in  nearby  communities 


and  to  the  south,  where  the 
storm  was  really  bad,”  he  said. 
“We  had  no  telephones  but  I 
had  our  employes  drive  out  and 
get  first-hand  accounts.” 

The  American  was  back  to 
normal  bv  Wednesday. 

At  Mobile,  Ala.,  the  plant  of 
the  Register  and  the  Press  was 
in  a  16-block  area  of  relative 
calm. 

“We  got  in  a  crew  Sunday 
during  the  worst  of  the  storm 
and  got  out  the  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  Register,”  said  Andy  Brown 
of  the  news  desk. 

He  said  Mobile  was  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  storm  but 
communications  30  miles  to  the 
south  and  west  were  knocked 
out. 

The  Associated  Press  said 
that  reporters  and  photograph¬ 
ers  dispatched  Saturday  to  the 
area,  ahead  of  the  storm,  found 
themselves  with  stories  but  no 
w'ay  of  getting  through  to  bu¬ 
reau  news  desks. 

Guy  Coates  phoned  his  story 
to  get  Lafayette,  La.,  160  miles 
west  of  New  Orleans.  Michael 
Goldman  of  KATC  in  Lafayette 
recorded  it  and  found  he  was 
able  to  reach  the  AP  news  desk 
in  New  Orleans. 


Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 


(Naw  York  Stock 

Exchange) 

Aug.  13  Aug.  20 

Barkay  Photo  . 

.  15% 

12% 

Boisa  CaKada  . 

.  6Si/j 

8>% 

Capital  Cilias  Bdestq.  . . 

28 

Cowlas  Communicationt 

.  Il'/j 

10 

Crowall  Colliar  . 

.  331/4 

31% 

Crown  Zallarbach  . 

.  37'A 

3*V4 

Cutlar  Hammar  . 

.  35% 

35% 

Dayco  Corp . 

.  M'/4 

24% 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

.  74 

77 

Eltra  Corp . 

.  2T% 

2*% 

Fairchild  Camera  . 

.  WP/, 

*4% 

Foota,  Cone,  Balding  . . . 

.  Il'/l 

11% 

Gannett  Co . 

.  37 

3*'/, 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

.  4*1/4 

4»% 

Great  Northern  Pa  par 

. IS'/, 

15% 

Harris  Intartype  ... 

. 

70% 

Inmont  . 

.  18% 

18% 

International  Pa  par 

.  38% 

3/% 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

.  *7 

*8% 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

.  3*1/4 

3»% 

Himla-Goss-Daxter  . . 

.  25 

Tima  Inc . 

.  42% 

41% 

Timas  Mirror  . 

.  44% 

45'/4 

(American  Stock 

Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  . 

.  *2 

*7% 

Domtar  . 

.  12% 

12% 

Ehranraich  Photo  . 

.  21% 

25% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

.  23% 

22% 

New  York  Timas  . 

.  471/, 

51% 

Papart,  Koenig  Lois  .. 

.  IS/4 

l*% 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  . 

.  18% 

2'% 

Wood  Industries  . 

.  11% 

14% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Booth  Nowspaport  . 

.  38 

38 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 

.  33 

31 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  .... 

.  35 

35 

Dow  Jonas  . 

.121 

120 

Downa  Comms . 

.  18 

21 

Doyle,  Dane,  Barnbach 

...  22% 

23 

Federated  Publications 

4* 

4*% 

Grey  Advtg . 

14% 

14% 

.  *% 

7 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

WU 

17% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

.  18% 

21% 

Photon  . 

.  18% 

20 

Post  Corp.  (Wis.)  . . 

\m 

IT*/, 

Richmond  Newspapers 

n 

31% 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  . 

.  »% 

»% 

B  C.  Forest  . 

.  32 

32 

Great  Lakes  Paper  _ 

.  24 

23% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  ... 

.  32 

32'/, 

Southern  Press  . 

.  58% 

58% 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

1* 

l*% 

IT'S  UP,  UP,  UP — Knight  Newspapers  stock  was  one  of  the  high¬ 
fliers  on  the  Big  Board  this  week.  After  opening  at  36*/i  the  first 
day  of  its  listing,  it  rose  to  39*/2.  Beaming  at  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  are;  James  L.  Knight,  Lee  Hills  and  John  S.  Knight, 
principal  ofRcers  of  KNI. 


Gaylord-Cowles  t 
transfer  held  up 
for  FCC  hearing 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  designated  for 
hearing  the  application  for 
transfer  of  control  of  the 
Wichita-Hutchinson  Company 
Inc.,  licensee  of  KTVH-tv  at 
Hutchinson,  Kansas,  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
Company,  to  the  WKY  Tele¬ 
vision  System  Inc.  WKY  is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Oklahoma  Publishing  Company, 
substantially  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Edward  K.  Gay¬ 
lord  family  of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  FCC  announced  that  the 
hearing  would  be  “on  issues 
dealing  with  concentration  of 
control  of  mass  media  and  the 
effects  oj  (Gaylord  and  Cowles) 
family  trusts  as  corporate  licen¬ 
sees.”  The  date  for  the  hearing 
has  not  been  set. 

Oklahoma  Publishing  Com- 


German  firm  seeks 
newsprint  expansion 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Feldmuhle  AG  of  Dusseldorf, 
Germany,  is  negotiating  with 
MacMillan  Bloedel  Ltd.  for  joint 
installation  of  a  second  news¬ 
print  machine  at  the  Rothesay 
Paper  Corp.  mill  at  St.  John, 
N.  B.  The  German  company 
says  it  has  acquired  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  the  maritime  mill.  It 
bought  42  percent  in  1963. 

“Rothesay  Paper  manufac¬ 
tures  newsprint  on  a  machine 
installed  in  1964.  Its  capacity  is 
180,000  tons  per  year. 

Feldmuhle  is  a  partner  in  the 
650-ton-per-day  Intercontinental 
Pulp  Co.  at  Prince  George,  B.  C. 
It  holds  a  37%  percent  interest 
along  with  the  Reed  Paper 
Group  of  England.  The  rest  is 
held  by  Canadian  Forest  Prod¬ 
ucts  of  Vancouver. 

• 

Ohio  flood  edition 
will  raise  S20,000 


pany  is  the  licensee  of  five  tele-  WoosTEK,  0. 

vision  stations  and  one  radio  A  Wooster  Daily  Record  sup- 
station  in  Oklahoma  City,  Fort  plement  should  raise  more  than 
Worth-Dallas,  Houston,  Tampa-  $20,000  for  two  flood  relief 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  Mil-  funds  in  Wayne  and  Holmes 
w-aukee.  It  also  publishes  the  counties,  according  to  Raymond 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  the  Okla-  E.  Dix,  publisher. 
homa  City  Times.  The  supplement  includes 

*  *  «  stories  and  photos  printed  in  the 

,  Record  during  the  three  wt'cks 

.4  correction  following  July  4  floods  that 

E&P  erroneously  reported  claimed  21  lives  in  the  area. 
(August  9)  that  the  transfer  of  The  Wooster  area  was  with- 
license  for  KFDM-tv  at  Beau-  out  water  for  five  days  but  the 
mont,  Texas,  to  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.  Record,  whose  offset  press  re- 
(Dallas  Morning  News)  had  quires  a  continuous  flow  of 

been  challenged  by  other  parties,  water,  was  able  to  print  because 
The  sale  of  the  station  by  Beau-  of  an  old  well  in  the  building 
mont  Television  Corp.  to  Belo  which  was  remembered  by  some 
was  approved  and  there  are  no  of  the  older  employes.  There  was 
further  proceedings  pending  on  no  water  damage  in  the  build- 

the  application.  ing. 
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Gene  Robb  dies  at  59; 
ex-president  of  ANPA 


Gene  Robb,  59,  publisher  of 
ihe  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Knickerbocker  News,  died 
August  18  after  being  stricken 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York 
City. 

During  the  afternoon  he  had 
participated  in  a  meeting  of  the 
New.spaper  Review  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Committee  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  at  the 
offices  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Although  he  had  suffered  a 
heart  ailment  several  years  ago, 
Robb  maintained  an  active 
schedule  in  industry  affairs.  He 
was  president  of  ANPA  in  1964- 
65  and  was  a  director  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

In  the  past  year  Robb,  as 
head  of  the  Capital  Newspapers 
Division  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  directed  the  absorption  of 
the  Schenectady  Union-Star 
into  the  Knickerbocker  News 
and  initiated  the  plant  improve¬ 
ment  program  that  involves 
•  construction  of  a  multi-million 
i  dollar  building  for  the  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  outskirts  of  Albany. 

Robb  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Hearst-owned  Times- 
Union  in  1953  and  seven  years 
late-’  he  became  publisher  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  when 
it  was  acquired  from  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company. 

Prior  to  this  assignment, 
Robb  had  worked  in  the  general 
offices  of  the  Hearst  Corporation 
in  New  York  as  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  firm  from 
1935  to  1945.  In  the  latter  ca¬ 
pacity  he  checked  on  legislation 
affecting  the  industry  and  kept 
watch  on  regulatory  agencies 
especially  in  the  fields  of  news¬ 
print  rationing  and  postal  rates. 

Born  in  Nebraska 

Eugene  Spivey  Robb  was 
bom  January  9,  1910  in  Lin¬ 
coln,  Nebraska.  He  wrote  high 
school  notes  for  the  Lincoln 
Star  and  then  was  a  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Star  while  he 
attended  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  He  graduated  in 
1930  with  an  A.B.  in  Journalism, 
a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  scholarship 
I  key,  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  hon¬ 
ors. 

After  serving  as  editor  of 
the  Daily  Nebraskan,  he  went 
to  Denmark  to  study  at  the 
American  Peoples  College.  He 
attended  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Graduate  School  of  Public  Af- 
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fairs  at  Princeton  in  1932  and 
went  to  work  the  following  year 
for  the  Advertising  Almanac, 
a  Hearst  publication. 

While  working  in  Washington 
he  took  night  courses  at  George 
Washington  University  and 
earned  a  law  degree.  He  also 
wrote  for  Forbes  Magazine  and 
taught  lessons  on  the  French 
horn.  It  was  his  interest  in 
music — a  French  horn  player  in 
the  Lincoln  Little  Symphony 
Orchestra — that  led  to  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  •  of  the  post  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Saratoga  Perform¬ 
ing  Arts  Center. 

Siena  College,  a  Franciscan 
institution  of  learning  near  his 
home  in  Loudonville,  gave  Robb 
its  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Humane  Letters.  He  was  an 
associate  trustee  of  the  college; 
also  of  Russell  Sage  College  and 
Emma  Willard  School. 

He  had  a  wide  range  of  civic 
interests:  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  on  Capi¬ 
tal  City,  chairman  of  the  Tri- 
City  Development  Council,  vice- 
president  of  Albany  Boys’  Club, 
member  of  the  advisory  council 
of  St.  Peter’s  Hospital,  and 
governor  of  Albany  Medical 
Center  and  Hospital. 

He  held  membership  in  the 
National  Presd  Club,  National 
Lawyers  Club,  Riverside 
(Conn.)  Yacht  Club,  Fort 
Orange  Club  and  University 
Club  in  Albany,  and  Schuyler 
Meadows  Country  Club.  He  was 
a  past  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  former  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Lillemor  Taylor;  a 
.son,  Peter;  and  three  daughters, 
Victoria,  Christina  and  Deborah. 

for  August  23,  1969 


Deaths 

Eric  Hawkins,  80,  editor 
emeritus  of  the  International 
Herald  Tribune  and  managing 
editor  of  the  old  Paris  Herald 
for  36  years;  August  18. 

«  *  « 

Charles  E.  Smith,  82,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Evening  Record; 
.August  12. 

*  «  * 

Odell  McRae,  sports  editor  of 
the  Laurel  (Miss.)  Lender-Call; 
.August  6. 

«  «  * 

Mrs.  Esther  Foellingek,  79, 
widow  of  Oscar  G.  Foellinger, 
who  was  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel, 
and  mother  of  Helene  R.  Foel¬ 
linger,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  News-Sentinel;  recently. 
*  «  * 

Diian  Collins,  82,  former 
garden  editor  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  and  previously  with  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram,  re¬ 
tired  (1965) ;  August  6. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Hartzog,  59,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Friday  Harbor 
(Wash.)  Journal;  July  24. 

«  *  * 

Kendall  W.  Woodward,  66, 
circulation  manager  of  the 
Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily  Eagle; 
.August  8. 

*  *  « 

Frederic  R.  Roper,  66,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  World 
and  the  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner  before  becoming  assistant 
advertising  manager  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  of  California; 
August  11. 

*  *  * 

Phyllis  Twachtman,  48, 
photographer  for  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun;  more 
recently  for  the  weekly  Long 
Island  (N.Y.)  Post;  August  16. 
*  *  « 

Hubert  B.  Phipps,  63,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Fau¬ 
quier  County  (Va.)  Democrat, 
and  the  Livestock  Breeder  Jour¬ 
nal;  August  15. 

«  «  « 

Walter  B.  Mills  Sr.,  retired 
(1965)  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register;  a  past  president  of 
the  New  England  Circulation 
Managers  Association ;  August 
15. 

«  *  « 

Leo  Disher,  57,  United  Pres.s 
reporter  in  World  War  II;  head 
of  UP  operations  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Bulgaria  and  Rumania; 
press  attache  for  the  Unite<l 
States  Information  Service 
until  1961;  August  17. 

*  *  * 

StanlI':y  Harvey  Smith,  75, 
retired  (1958)  president  of 
Montgomery  Paper  Co.;  .Au¬ 
gust  17. 


Prof.  Cranford  dies 
of  ^nshot  wounds 

Gainesville,  Fla. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Cranford,  60, 
professor  of  journalism  and 
communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida,  died  August  9 
at  his  home  here  of  apparent 
self-inflicted  gunshot  wounds. 

Dr.  Cranford  came  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida  in  1967  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska 
where  he  had  served  on  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  for  10  years.  He 
had  nearly  20  years  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  on  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Neiva  and  with 
the  Associated  Press  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  S.  C.  He  served  briefly 
as  acting  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

«  *  « 

I.  MacDonald  Sinclair,  8.!, 
retired  (1959)  editor  of  Print¬ 
ing  Production  Magazine;  .Au¬ 
gust  8. 

*  «  « 

H.  Dean  Sponseller,  47,  out¬ 
door  writer  for  the  Medina 
County  (O.)  Gazette;  August 
18. 

Noonan,  AP  photog, 
missing  in  Vietnam 

Oliver  Noonan,  an  Associated 
Press  photographer,  has  been 
reported  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam.  A  helicopter  in  which 
he  was  riding  was  evidently 

shot  down  over  jungle  terrain 

about  30  miles  south  of  Da  Nang 
on  Tuesday.  Officers  at  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  In¬ 
fantry  Division  feared  that  all 
eight  men  aboard  the  copter 
were  killed. 

Noonan,  29,  of  Norwell,  Ma.ss., 
has  been  in  Vietnam  five  months, 
working  almost  wholly  in  the 
field  as  both  a  photographer 
atid  a  reporter. 

Noonan  formerly  was  a  staff 
photographer  for  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler.  He  was  president  of 
the  Boston  Press  Photographers 
.A.ssociation. 


Oliver  Noonan 
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College  editors 

(Continued  from  jnige  i:{) 


the  importance  of  holding  a  com¬ 
mitted  viewpoint  and  reflecting 
it  in  their  news  columns  usually 
insisted  that  any  college  student 
was  ready  for  a  more  issue- 
opinion-oriented  paper  and  that 
it  was  the  editor’s  responsibility 
to  express  a  viewpoint  through 
news  coverage. 

Another  difference  appeared 
in  discussion  over  the  format  of 
a  news  publication.  Should  it 
be  a  newspaper  which  reports 
occurrences  and  does  some  in¬ 
terpretative  stories  or  should  it 
be  a  news  magazine  with  an  ori¬ 
entation  toward  interpretative 
and  investigative  reporting 
only? 

Problems  unsolved 

Small  college  papers,  usually 
weeklies,  came  to  the  congress 
looking  for  help  with  technical 
problems,  staff  recruitment  and 
management,  advertising  and 
budgeting.  Most  felt  the  con¬ 
gress  workshops  offered  them 
little  help  and  often  those  which 
could  have  assisted  them  turned 
into  political  debate  or  theoreti¬ 
cal  discussions  about  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  student  press. 

The  result  was  a  resolution 
calling  on  USSPA  to  provide 
separate  programs  at  future  ses¬ 
sions  for  small  and  large  college 
publications. 

Some  delegates  had  prob¬ 
lems  with  prior  censorship  or 
domineering  journalism  depart¬ 
ments.  Others  were  struggling 
with  school  administrations  or 
student  governments  over  finan¬ 
cial  support  while  several  were 
operating  independently  on 
circulation  and  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  only. 

Censorship  was  a  frequent 
topic  of  conversation.  The  dele¬ 
gates  expressed  their  concern  by 
passing  a  resolution  censuring 
Dr.  S.  I.  Hayakawa  for  suspend¬ 
ing  operation  of  the  Daily 
Gator  at  San  Francisco  State 
College. 

Region  for  blacks 

A  lack  of  programming  for 
black  newspapers  at  predomi¬ 
nantly  black  colleges  caused  the 
black  delegates  to  propose  a 
basic  change  in  the  regional 
structure  of  USSPA —  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  region  of  all  black 
colleges  to  the  original  four 
geographic  regions.  This  as  well 
as  several  program  suggestions 
to  aid  black  papers  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  congress. 

An  attempt  to  increase  in¬ 
ternational  coverage  by 
USSPA’s  College  Press  Service 
(CPS)  and  to  increase  the  in¬ 
ternational  content  of  USSPA 


BILL  SHAMBLIN  it  executive 
affairs  vicepresident  of  the  United 
States  Student  Press  Association. 


programs  failed  to  pass.  Dele¬ 
gates  felt  the  expense  involved 
was  too  great. 

What  may  become  the  most 
effective  legislation  from  this 
congress  was  a  resolution  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  for  proposing 
national  editorials.  Any  USSPA 
member  school  can  circulate  a 
proposed  editorial  through  CPS, 
request  endorsements  and  then 
establish  a  selected  date  for 
nationwide  publication. 

Members  authorized  the 
USSPA  national  staff  to  seek 
outside  funds  of  at  least  $107,- 
000  for  the  financing  of  a  na¬ 
tional  student  magazine  for 
nine  months.  The  magazine 
would  be  distributed  as  a  sup¬ 
plement  to  college  papers. 

Among  the  resource  personnel 
at  the  congress  was  Jude 
Canova  of  Newsweek  who  con¬ 
ducted  sessions  on  design,  pro¬ 
duction  and  business  manage¬ 
ment  and  held  small  group  dis¬ 
cussions  where  he  critiqued  in¬ 
dividual  papers. 

Protest  inspired 

Press  conferences  were  held 
with  Albert  Howard,  editor  of 
the  Black  Panther  party  news¬ 
paper;  Mark  Rudd,  national 
chairman  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  and  Bill 
Baird,  a  crusader  for  legalized 
abortion. 

Rep.  Richard  D.  McCarthy, 
D-N.  Y.,  spoke  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  on  chemical  and  bio¬ 
logical  warfare.  After  his  visit 
about  25  students  decided  to  pro¬ 
test  at  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Arsenal  in  Denver  where  nerve 
and  poison  gases  are  stored. 

Among  others  speaking  at  the 
conference  were  David  Halber- 
stam.  Harpers',  Philip  Pruitt, 
former  Small  Business  admin¬ 
istrator;  Tom  Hedley,  associate 
editor  of  Esquire,  and  Dr.  John 
Spiegel,  director  of  the  Lemburg 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio¬ 
lence. 


Copyboys  do  more 
than  run  errands 


In  an  effort  to  make  the  work 
of  copyboys  more  interesting, 
something  new  has  been  added 
for  this  summer’s  group  of  40 
college  students  working  in  the 
newsroom  and  in  the  Sunday 
and  editorial  departments  at  the 
New  York  Times.  They  are  par¬ 
ticipating  in  an  experimental 
program  designed  to  give  them 
exposure  to  some  of  the  more 
interesting  facets  of  the  Times 
operation. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
free  each  of  the  summer  workers 
for  three  days  and  arrange  for 
them  to  spend  those  days  observ¬ 
ing  the  work  of  reporters,  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  copyreaders,  or 
anyone  else  whose  job  interests 
them. 

Richard  Mooney,  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor,  and  Betsy 
Wade  of  the  foreign  copy  desk 
processed  the  requests  submitted 
by  members  of  the  summer  staff. 
Predictably  enough,  most  of  the 
requests  have  been  to  spend  a 
day  with  a  local  reporter. 

Les  Edwards,  a  nightside 
newsroom  copyboy,  had  a  typi¬ 
cal  experience  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  Gerry  Fraser  to  a  press 
conference  at  a  Harlem  clinic 
embroiled  in  a  Medicaid  contro¬ 
versy.  As  Fraser  tells  it:  “I 
tried  to  explain  to  Les  how  I 
was  trying  to  cover  this  story 
without  being  used  by  the  people 
who  called  the  conference.”  Af¬ 
ter  the  conference,  Les  stuck 
close  by  Fraser’s  side  as  he  did 
follow-up  interviews  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  newsroom  to  write 
the  story.  Although  Les  did  no 
actual  writing  he  followed  the 
development  of  the  story  every 
step  of  the  way. 

Jim  Klein,  another  newsroom 
copyboy,  got  an  opportunity  to 
write  a  piece  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  Marty  Tolchin  to  City 
Hall.  The  article,  about  a  Queens 
Councilman’s  problems  with  car 
thefts,  got  as  far  as  the  over¬ 
set  (into  type,  that  is)  before 
it  was  finally  killed  for  lack  of 
space. 

Others  have  opted  for  assign¬ 
ments  outside  the  newsroom. 
John  Oakes  played  host  to  one 
boy  who  saw  the  operation  of 
the  editorial  page  from  confer¬ 
ence  to  composing  room  and  had 
an  opportunity  to  question  the 
editorial  page  editor  on  philoso¬ 
phy  and  style. 

In  addition  to  the  observation 
days,  Betsy  Wade  has  arranged 
for  the  staff  to  have  bull  sessions 
with  editors,  such  as  Abe  Ros¬ 
enthal  and  Gene  Roberts,  who 
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discuss  their  specialties  and 
field  questions  about  how  the 
Times  operates. 

The  program  was  initiated  for 
the  summer  staff  because  of  that 
group’s  manageable  number, 
but  it  may  develop  into  a  project 
that  will  affect  all  copyboys  and 
clerks  who  hope  to  achieve  rep- 
ortorial  status. 

“We’re  experimenting  with 
this  group,”  Mooney  says,  ‘and 
we  intend  to  make  changes 
based  on  the  results  of  this 
summer.  The  Times  has  always 
been  cautious  and  conservative 
with  intern  programs  but  we 
hope  to  make  this  summer’s 
project  the  basis  of  a  general 
orientation  program  for  the 
copyboys  and  news  clerks  who 
work  full-time.” 

Robert  Cullen  commented  in 
his  Times  Talk  report  of  the  ex¬ 
periment:  “It’s  a  big  step  from 
filling  paste  pots.” 

• 

Grant  for  university 
newsletter  explained 

The  Ford  Foundation,  in  le- 
sponse  to  inquiries,  has  dis¬ 
claimed  any  intention  of  bank¬ 
rolling  an  “underground”  news¬ 
paper  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Alabama. 

An  official  of  the  foundation 
said  the  rumor  had  apparently- 
spread  from  the  action  of  the 
National  Students  Association 
in  granting  $4,000  to  an  Ala¬ 
bama  University  group  to  carry 
on  “educational”  work  as  the 
Alabama  Experimental  College. 
The  group  would  issue  a  news¬ 
letter,  as  part  of  its  program, 
for  circulation  among  students 
at  five  Alabama  state  colleges. 

Richard  Magat,  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  official,  said  that  Ford, 
over  a  year  ago,  had  made 
a  grant  of  $315,000  to  NS  A  for 
support  of  its  program,  includ¬ 
ing  conference  expenses.  He 
said  the  grant  had  been  “re¬ 
funded”  and  that  NS  A  had  al¬ 
lotted  $4,000  to  the  Alabama 
experiment. 

Magat  said  the  newsletter 
would  be  “everything  but  a 
campus  undergrround  paper.” 

• 

New  ‘Voice’  named 

Washington 

The  new  chief  of  the  Voice  J 
of  America  is  Kenneth  R.  Gid- 
dens,  owner  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
The  post,  which  pays  $30,000  a 
year,  has  been  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  John  Charles 
Daly  in  June  1968. 

BLISHER  for  August  21,  iW 
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Arias  says  military 
controls  newspapers 


H  .'rewith  is  a  letter  received 
by  E&P  from  Gilberto  Arias, 
in  exile,  vicepresident  of  Editors 
Panama  America  S.A.  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Editors  Union  S.A. 

«  *  « 

I  was  distressed,  surprised 
and  indeed  saddened  to  read  the 
article,  appearing  on  page  71 
of  E&P  for  August  9th  under 
the  title  “Arias  family  ousted. 
Minority  Group  Wins  Panama 
Press  Empire.”  We,  as  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  have  been 
"ousted”  from  Panama  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  and  the 
military,  since  October  1968, 
have  been  in  total  and  absolute 
control  of  all  information  media 
in  Panama. 

(The  story  reported  action  by 
Panama’s  First  Circuit  Court 
plus  allegations  and  statements 
made  in  court  at  that  time. 
Neither  Arias  nor  his  repre¬ 
sentative  was  able  to  appear  in 
court  and  E&P  is  glad  to  give 
him  this  space  to  reply. — Ed.) 

The  military,  as  is  well  known 
in  the  Inter  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  have  closed  newspa¬ 
pers  and  designated  editors  and 
reporters  under  their  control. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the 
wiaow  of  our  dead  brother,  An¬ 
tonio,  his  children’s  assets  have 
been  transferred  indirectly  to 
their  mother,  since  remarried, 
and  a  careful  plan  to  dispossess 
the  publishers  of  their  assets 
has  been  set  in  motion.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  the  plan,  released 
through  your  publication  which 
I  do  not  doubt  has  been  taken 
by  surprise,  is  now  in  its  second 
stage.  The  evident  plan  is  to 
liquidate  the  assets  of  the  news¬ 
paper  companies  and  transfer 
ownership  to  others  through 
court  actions  which  are  not 
remotely  due  process  of  law. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

1.  On  October  11,  1968,  the 
military  junta  closed  the  news¬ 
papers  in  Panama  and  after  a 
visit  from  a  group  of  lAPA 
members  promised  to  re-open 
them  and  restore  liberty  of  the 
press. 

2.  The  newspapers  were  re¬ 
opened  early  in  November  under 
editors  and  reporters  designated 
and  controlled  by  the  military. 
All  information  media  has  re¬ 
mained  under  military  control 
since  then  and  constitutional 
guarantees  have  remained  sus¬ 
pended,  with  personal  and  prop¬ 
erty  rights  in  tbe  xj'me  category 
as  in  Cuba  or  Haiti. 
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.3.  Due  to  our  inability  to  have 
access  to  the  newspaper  offices 
the  shareholders  representing 
85%  of  the  shares  designatecl 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  as 
administrator  and  the  bank  in 
turn  designated  Overseas  Man¬ 
agement  Company  which  man¬ 
aged  the  property  until  last 
week. 

4.  On  July  19,  1969,  a  court 
in  Panama  called  a  meeting 
of  shareholders  at  the  request 
of  one  shareholder,  Tawmac, 
S.  A.,  representing  the  12%  in¬ 
terest  transferred  from  my 
dead  brother’s  children,  os¬ 
tensibly  to  designate  auditors 
for  the  company.  Even  though 
there  was  no  quorum  at  that 
meeting  the  shareholder  repre¬ 
senting  12%  of  the  stock  re¬ 
quested  then  and  there  that  the 
newspaper  companies  be  dis¬ 
solved  and  liquidated.  Without 
a  shareholder’s  meeting,  or 
waiver  or  notice  to  sharehold¬ 
ers,  without  any  hearing  or 
trial  or  testimony,  without  even 
notice  to  creditors,  on  July  28, 
1969,  a  judge  in  Panama  sum¬ 
marily  ordered  liquidation  of 
the  assets  of  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
porations  and  designated  Mrs. 
McGrath’s  attorney  as  liquida¬ 
tor  who  .in  turn  designated  her 
as  administrator.  Needless  to 
say  the  whole  concept  of  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  through  the 
corporate  entity  is  destroyed 
and  the  concept  of  commercial 
credit  transactions  with  corpo¬ 
rate  entities  becomes  perilous. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem 
these  are  the  facts.  I  say  that 
I  was  saddened  to  read  your 
story  because  it  is  in  effect 
rendering  lip  service  to  those 
who  seek  to  destroy  freedom  of 
speech  and  now  seek  to  destroy 
the  right  to  ownership  of  in¬ 
formative  media. 

As  to  the  affirmations  in  your 
article: 

a)  There  has  been  no  “long 
legal  battle.”  It  took  one  week 
in  the  courts  to  order  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers,  without 
any  hearing. 

b)  My  family  has  certainly 
not  controlled  politics  in  Pana¬ 
ma.  Far  from  it. 

c)  Management  in  the  news¬ 
papers  in  1966  was  delegated 
by  88%  of  the  shareholders  in 
the  most  competent  hands  of 
Mr.  Enrique  Llaca,  much  to  our 
credit,  who  has  had  wide  and 
ample  experience,  for  many 
years,  in  Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Cuba,  Copley  News  Service  ancl 
many  other  publications  located 
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in  Latin  America. 

e)  The  investments  of  the 
newspaper  corporations  in  other 
companies  were  made  at  the 
time  my  late  father  was  alive 
and  owned  more  than  90%  of 
the  stock.  All  those  investments 
have  been  profitable  and  were 
a  source  of  income  during  the 
difficult  times  the  newspapers 
had  after  his  death. 

f)  The  newspapers  in  1964 
and  1965  were  in  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties  due  to  a  series  of  con¬ 
current  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances;  1)  the  death  of  its  al¬ 
most  sole  shareholder  and  the 
division  of  assets  in  his  estate; 
2)  the  simultaneous  planning 
and  construction  of  an  entirely 
new  offset  plant,  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  Latin  America  at  the 
time,  including  purchase  of  land, 
all  new  machinery,  new  build¬ 
ings  and  warehouses,  moving  to 
the  new  plant  and  training 
labor;  and  3)  worst  of  all,  a 
series  of  about  10  wildcat 
strikes  and  innumerable  slow 
downs  due  to  the  difficult  ad¬ 
justment  of  labor  to  new  pro¬ 
duction  techniques  from  letter 
press  to  offset  and  the  eventual 
total  and  complete  closing  of 
the  newspaper  plant  for  about 
three  months  during  a  very  sad 
and  tragic  strike  which  left  a 
heavy  toll  in  human  hardship 
and  a  frightful  financial  loss. 

I  need  say  no  more. 

In  1966  my  sister  and  I  had 
the  ashes  of  what  your  article 
refers  to  as  an  “empire”  which 
we,  and  with  the  help  of  an¬ 
other  brother  and  numerous 
friends,  were  able  to  build  up 
once  again.  Large  amounts  of 
new  money  were  required  and 
supplied;  new  collateral  and 
guarantees  of  other  assets  were 
delivered  to  new  creditors  by 
my  sister,  my  mother,  my 
brother,  and  I,  but  not  by  my 
dead  brother’s  children  whose 
assets,  up  to  this  year  were 
without  encumbrance. 

The  figures  your  story  pub¬ 
lished  in  part  are  true  but  others 
are  sheer  fabrications.  The  net 
worth  of  the  newspapers  is  now 
reaching  one  million  dollars  and 
the  cash  flow  dedicated  to  the 
orderly  payment  of  newspaper 
creditors  who  cooperated  in  the 
task  is  about  $250,000  oer  year 
aside  from  the  receivables  from 
other  investments  now  being 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  those 
creditors.  The  financial  history 
of  the  newspapers  is  known  by 
others,  including  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  Price  Paper 
Company,  Overseas  Manage¬ 
ment  Company  of  Panama,  Mr. 
Enrique  Llaca  and  our  outside 
auditors  of  many  years.  Young 
and  Young,  representing  Touch 
Ross  Bailey  and  Smart. 

The  story  you  publish  adds 
insult  to  injury  and  it  is  pain¬ 


ful  to  feel  obliged  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Heartbreaking 
as  it  is  to  read  such  inaccura¬ 
cies  as  published  on  August  9th 
our  will  remains  undeterred  to 
join  many  a  braver  company 
so  that  others  may  be  spared 
the  predicament  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  today. 

Gilberto  Arias 
• 

JorgenHens  merge 
New  England  weekliei* 

Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Arlington  Advocate  and 
the  Arlington  News  and  Press 
have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen  from 
Wood-Arnold  Corp.  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  which  had  operated  the 
papers  since  the  death  of  the 
former  publisher,  Leonard  D. 
Wood,  in  1965. 

Jorgensen  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  54-year-old  News 
and  Press  and  merged  it  with 
the  Advocate,  an  8,100  circula¬ 
tion  weekly  established  in  1872. 

Both  Jorgensen  and  his  wife. 
Kathryn,  hold  master’s  degrees 
in  journalism  from  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  was  editor  of  the  weekly 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Minuteman  for 
two  years  and  most  recently  was 
publications  manager  for  H.  P. 
Hood  and  Sons  Inc.,  New 
England  dairy. 

Mrs.  Jorgensen  has  worked  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Pottstown 
(Pa.)  Mercury,  the  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  and  the 
weekly  Donuers  (Mass.)  Herald. 
For  the  past  three  years  she  has 
been  teaching  journalism. 

Engineers  honor 
H.  Morgan  Rogers 

H.  Morgan  Rogers,  president 
of  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers 
Inc.,  New  York,  was  named  En¬ 
gineer  of  the  Year  by  the  South 
Carolina  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  at  their  annual  con¬ 
vention.  Earlier  this  year. 
Rogers  was.  chosen  by  the 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  as  Engineer  of  the 
Year  for  his  outstanding  service 
and  achievement. 


Wins  scholarship 

San  Luis  Obispo 
Kenneth  B.  Hyland  of  San 
Jose,  a  journalism  student  at 
California  State  Polytechnic 
College,  will  receive  the  |10(i 
John  Healey  Sig;ma  Delta  Chi 
Scholarship  for  1969-70.  He  has 
been  active  as  a  member  of  the 
Mustang  Marching  Band,  the 
Applied  Arts  Council,  and  the 
Publishers  Board,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Mustang  Daily 
and  Photo  Bureau  staffs. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS  j 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspapers  Wanted 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraiter»‘  Contuluinis 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses,  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  fl8,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


Butinetg  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
IS  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

The  DIAL  Airenry  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
'  .\merica‘s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  tor  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchcase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
PBi>ers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
sioer  sale  or  purchase  of  a  proi>erty, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
times;  (AC  813)  733-8063  nights;  or 
write  ^x  336L  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33516.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif,  93001 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  I 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Hiis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  | 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  I 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  | 

MEL  HODELL 

Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.. 
Upland,  Calif.  91786  714-982-1595 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr.  j 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest  I 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
.SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411. 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr,,  Mesa 
Ariz.~86201  (AC  602)  964-1090 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor.  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


-Zip  Code 


Classification. 


□  Assign  s  box  number  snd  mall  my  replies  dally 


^  To  Run: 
I  Mail  to: 


FOITOa  a  PUBUSMES  *  UO  Thinl  Avenue 


Till  Forbiddei 


tw  Verlt  Mew  Verh  too? 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

OIHSET  WEEKLY— 5.000  circulation, 
in  county-seat  of  rapidly-growing  sub- 
urban  county.  Write  Box  34,  Maryland- 
ll!§  Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.,  9  W.  Chase 
S  St..  Baitimore,  Md. — 21201. 

I  CHART  AREA  7  DAILY 

g  County-seat;  4-year  college  city;  $40,- 
5  000  retail  sales;  good  plant;  growing 

H  city;  6  000  circulation.  Terms:  $79,000 
m  now — $79,000  in  12  months — $41,000  in 
=  24  months  regular  monthly  pay- 

g  ments.  Pull  price  $700,000.  Please  In- 
=  elude  financial  qualifications.  Hurry  for 
g  this  one! 

I  JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  Blcr., 

=  2234  E.  Romneya  Drive 

g  Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806 

g  CHAIN  of  paid-circulation  offset  com- 
g  munity  weeklies  plus  two  shoppers  in 
g  one  of  the  fastest-growing  industrial 
g  I  areas  of  the  Midwest.  Completely 
g  .  modern  plant  with  new  32-pBge  press. 
=  !  Tremendous  growth  possibilities.  Old 
g  established  operation.  In  $300,000  gross 
S  range.  For  full  details,  contact  R.  W. 
S  Cardwell,  1542  Consoli^ted  Bldg.,  116 
=  I  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
1  ,  —46204. 

||  AVAILABLE 

m  ,  Newspapers,  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
m  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 
m  J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
1  643  W.  Roosevelt  Rd..  Wheaton.  Ill. 

S  ’  BOSTON  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  SHOPPER 
g  Over  $100,050  gross;  only  1-year  young; 
g  25,000  circulation;  high  growth  ^ 
§  tential ;  new  residential  and  industrial 
=  expansion.  Sell  outright  for  $115,000, 
p  or  will  franchise  to  responsible  princi- 
~  pals.  Write  today!  Box  1341,  EVlitor  A 
Publisher, 

TWO  WESTERN  COUNTY-SEAT  ex¬ 
clusive  weekly  newspapers ;  modern  off. 
set  plant  with  3-unit  press;  sound  farm 
'  area.  Earning  $67,000;  only  $90,000 
down.  Jos.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
p  ,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 


ABSENTEE  OWNERS  desire  to  sell 
The  Dalton  News,  a  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  weekly  newspaper,  for  yearly 
gross.  Small  down  payment.  Ideal  for 
husband-wife  team.  Call  or  write: 
Northwest  Pub,  0>..  Litchfield,  Conn. 
—06769.  (AC  203)  667-8780. 


COUNTY-SEAT  WEEKLY— LA.  Gross 
$60M.  $I2.5M  down.  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice  Co.,  216  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
I  Ph:  (318)  824-0476. 


1  SOUTHWEST  WEEKLY  in  isolated 

a 3  8.0(K)  town.  Much  building  in  progress; 

retail  sales  about  25-million;  modern 
plant;  community  offset  press.  Publish- 
I  er  too  old.  Box  1448,  ^itor  &  Pub- 
3  I  lisher. 

JYOU  CAN  AFFORD  to  own  your 
Florida  newspaper.  $12,000  down  for  a 
$40,000  gross  controlled  circulation  off¬ 
set  weekly  with  vast  potential  in  area 
,  of  45,000  people.  Box  1416  Elditor  & 
I  Publisher. 


WISCONSIN  WEEKLY  WANTED,  pre¬ 
ferably  near  Milwaukee  or  suburbs: 
but  not  more  than  lOO-miles  from  Mil. 
waukee.  Principals  only.  Lew  Bi.-yer 
&  Associates,  316  E.  Silver  Spring 
Dr.  Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53217. 


THINKING  MAN’S  BUMPER  STRIP 
’’Eschew  Obfuscation”  —  2/$I.0().  6/ 
$2.50.  Wry  Idea  O).,  Box  178-E,  Rye, 
N.  Y.— 10.580. 


Public  Notice 

NEWSPAPER  MANAGEMENT  SEMINARS 
for  newspaper  executives  such  as 
managers,  department  heads  and  their 
chief  assistants.  Paramus,  N,  J.  — 
Oct.  13-17;  Washington,  D.  C.-  Oct 
20-24  ;  Atlanta,  Ga. — Nov.  3-7.  For 
more  information,  write  or  call:  Hook¬ 
er  Associates,  Inc.,  4641  Montgomery 
Ave.  Bethesda,  Md. — 20014.  Ph  :  (.501) 
656-1.5184. 


Stock  Purchase 

INVITATION  FOR  PROPOSALS  TO 
PURCHASE  1,036  SHARES  OF 
The  Progressive  Farmer  Company 
COMMON  STDCK 

Birmingham  Trust  National  Bank,  as 
Co-«xecutor  under  the  Will  of  Mary  H. 
Huey,  deceased,  hereby  invites  written 
proixrsals  for  the  cash  purchase  of  any 
number,  or  all,  of  a  block  of  1,036 
shares  of  the  common  stock,  no  par 
value,  of  The  Progressive  Farmer  Com¬ 
pany,  a  Delaware  Corporation.  Sealed 
bids  must  be  received  by  Birmingham 
Trust  National  Bank,  112  North  20th 
Street,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  35203 
and  directed  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Carey  F.  Hollingsworth.  Jr..  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Trust  Officer,  before  2  ;0(l 
P.M..  C.D.T.,  on  September  26,  1969, 
at  which  time  bids  will  be  opened.  The 
following  notation  should  appear  promi¬ 
nently  on  both  sides  of  any  envelope 
containing  bide:  ’’Bid — The  Progressive 
Farmer  Company  stock.”  No  proposal 
may  be  withdrawn  for  a  peric^  of  30 
calendar  days  from  the  date  of  open¬ 
ing  of  bids.  Proposals  may  be  accepted 
by  the  Executors’  under  said  Will  mail¬ 
ing  written  notice  of  acceptance  to  the 
bidder  by  registered  mail  within  such 
time  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  ac¬ 
ceptance  thereafter.  The  proposal  must 
specify  the  price  per  share  bid  for  the 
stock,  the  number  of  shares  covered 
by  the  proiKwal,  and  whether  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  intended  to  apply  to  such 
lesser  number  of  shares  as  may  be 
available  at  the  bid  price.  Neithtr 
these  shares  nor  any  securities  of 
The  Progressive  Farmer  Company  have 
been  registered  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  (jommission  under  the  Secur¬ 
ities  Act  of  1933,  listed  for  trading  on 
any  stock  exchange,  or  publicly  traded. 
TTie  Executors  expressly  reserve  the 
right  In  their  sole  discretion,  to  re¬ 
ject  any  and  all  proposals  submitted. 
Any  inquiries  concerning  this  invita¬ 
tion  should  be  directed  to  Mr,  Hol¬ 
lingsworth  at  the  above  address. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Features  Available 


’’NEWSBEAT”  ideas  for  active,  enter¬ 
prising  newsrooms.  Over  600  use  HI 
Twice  monthly.  $2.26-a-month.  News- 
features  Associates.  1312  Beverly,  St, 
Louis.  Mo.— 63122. 


’’FOOLS.  DEVILS  and  MADMEN”- 
Provocative  personal  daily  column.  For 
sample  releases,  write  Box  1263,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

LIGHT  POLITICAL  SPOOF  tyi*  ed¬ 
itorial  page  weekly  column.  Ehitcrtain- 
ing  and  informative.  Readership  is 
the  millions  now  going  nation-wide. 
FREE— NO  CHARGE  OR  OBl.IGA- 
TTON I  Write  Box  1379,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ _ 

’’TODAY” — A  meditation  for  the  Nj^ 
Age;  inspirational;  gets  fan  mail  pw 
readership.  $1.  weekly  —  first  month 
free.  Universal  Features,  Box  75104. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — 73107. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Job  Printing 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Engraving  Equipment 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Presses  &  Machinery 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

Stereotype  Equipment 


COMMERCIAL  WORK  SOUGHT 
W«  ^ave  facilitiei  to  do  high  quality 
eomr  lercial  work — complete  cold-type 
eonU' >sition  of  news,  advertising.  Ideal 
for  weekly  newspaper,  circulars,  etc. 
Can  do  high  quality  press  work  on  di¬ 
rect  printing  method.  Spot  color.  Call 
Robert  Kahlor,  Production  Mgr.,  Mor. 
ristovn  Daily  Record,  Inc.  Morristown, 
N.  J.  (201)  638-2000  for  deteils. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
.SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.V,  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotyiies — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y,  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS--Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale;  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— 10010. 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
tiained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kingrs  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034.  (AC  609)  428-3223. 


MASTER  WHIRLBai,  Model  B.  44’— 
purchaser!  new,  userl  one  month.  Con¬ 
tact  D.  H.  Tracht.  The  Times-Reijort- 
er,  P.  O.  Box  667,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ohio— 44663. 


Mailroom  Equipment 

6-STATION  DEXTER  ( M-G-D) 
INSERTING  MACHINE 
Complete  with  AC  motors 
(only  6  years  use) 

In  excellent  condition 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


SHERIDAN  STUFFING  MACHINE 
6  Head — 24  Pockets 
See  in  operation.  Available  Nowl 
Contact  Purchasing  Dept., 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


(2)  8-POCKET 
SHERIDAN  STUFFERS 
Top  A-1  quality 
Available  this  fall 
A  real  bargain 
Located  Detroit,  Michigan 
Offered  exclusively  by 
INLAND  NprWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  IS  W.  22  St.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10010. 


NEAR-NEW  FISHER  PROCESSOR  for 
photo-typesetting  paper.  Model  A  (12’), 
$2,760;  Photon  713  lenses:  6  pt,  14  pt. 
$226  each  (guaranteed);  Simplex  motor 
driven  belt  dryer  for  photo  paper,  $260. 
Antotypist,  with  TTS  coding  (ideal  for 
ramputer  typesetting),  $1,760;  Photon 
713  Matrix  Drum,  $976.  Write  North- 
wsst  Photo  Type.  4308  Jones  Ave.  N. 
B.,  Renton,  Washington  98066. 


AT”  SAW  TRIMMER,  model  MC; 
Rsmmond  82  Strip  Cabinet.  Both  for 
$160.00.  Eight  cabinets  hand  set  t]ri>s 
20  cases  each,  variety  of  fonts  in  v^- 
oos  type  faces.  Bay  City  Tribune.  Inc., 
P.  O.  Box  1661,  Bay  City,  'Tex. — 
77414.  (AC  718)  246-6666. 


VARITYPERS 

For  sale.  Immediate  delivery.  Two  (2) 
Model  880  Varitsrper  headliners.  Xhc- 
osllent  condition.  A  good  selection  of 
type  disks  with  each.  For  additional  in¬ 
formation  call  or  write; 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  Qty,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


GONE  OFFSET- NEED  ROOM 
WILL  SACRIFICE 

I  INTERTYPE  high-speed  model  C, 
S#  26932,  equipped  with  Fairchild  op¬ 
erating  unit,  ^affstall  mat  detector, 
Star  Quadder,  2  mag,  4-pocket  mold 
disc,  electric  pot  220-volt,  60-cycle. 

1  COMET  (LINOTYPE).  S#  1872. 
•quipped  with  Fairchild  orarating  unit, 
ShafTstall  mat  detector.  Star  Quadder, 
1  mag,  4-pocket  mold  disc,  gas  pot, 
220-voIt,  69-cycIe. 

1  INTERTYPE  high-speed  model  C.  S# 
81393.  equipped  with  Fairchild  operat¬ 
ing  unit,  ShafTstall  mat  detector.  Star 
Quadder,  1  mag,  4-pocket  mold  disc. 


OUR  PEAL  IS  SQUARE 
THE  FIGURE  WE’lX  ROUND 
A  BETTER  DEAL  CAN’T 
BE  FOUND— CALL: 


Norman  F.  Rau  Publisher 
SANDUSKY  REGISTER 
314  West  Market  St.. 
Sandusky,  Ohio — 44870 
(419)  626-6600 


SOLIDS  PRINT  SOLID  when  base*' 
with  jm.Buralumin  Newspaper  Base 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44266 

^ROD,  electric  feeder,  11  molds 
Model  8  Linotype;  Linotype  chairs  am' 
cabinets;  Rouse  miterer;  Hammom 
Glider  saw;  tubular  router,  mat  roller 
•isortment  of  galleys.  El  Dorad' 
(Kans.)  Times. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  Quality. 

Call  or  un-ite 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3666 
26  E.  Elxchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units — one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup — heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters — rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

Stereo  to  match 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


FOUR  (4)  UNIT  GOSS  HSLC  #1606— 
22^  cut  oIT  60"  wide  rolls.  Double 
Folder — Roll  stands  at  each  end — Hand 
tension — 2  separate  drivers  and  controls 
— Cutler-Hammer.  Cline— with  100  HP 
— AC  Motors  for  each  drive — Ramsey 
chain  drive  on  ink  drums — Has  had 
perfect  care.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Thomas  L.  Adams.  Lex¬ 
ington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexington, 
Kentucky  40607. 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21%  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  8/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turnables. 

Located:  N.T.  Post 
Available  Nowl 
Priced;  Most  atuactively 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS,  five  uniU 
with  Suburban  folder.  Leas  than  three 
years  old,  installed  September  1966.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Includes  quarter  page 
folder  and  Baldwin  automatic  water  sys¬ 
tem.  Available  October  ’69.  Press  is 
presently  on  production.  Larger  and 
faster  press  being  installed,  only  rea¬ 
son  for  sale.  Write  or  call  R.  Jack 
Fishman,  P.  O.  Box  626,  Morristown, 
Tenn.,  or  AC  616,  681-8860. 


I’OR  SALE:  VANDERCOOK  (model 
>04)  four  color  proof  press.  Rebuilt  by 
actory  with  new  press  guarantee  in 
•68;  excellent  condition;  also  some 
•I  her  letterpress  equipment.  All  avail- 
ible  immediately.  Star-Banner,  P.  O. 
trtx  490,  Ocala.  Fla.— 82670. 
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BARGAIN- FOR  SALE 
4-UNIT  (64-PAGE) 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESS 
22%’  Cutoff 

Tri-Color  Unit  Sui>erimposed 
Good  Condition 
I.ate  Drive — Geared  at  32M 
Reels.  Tensions  A  Pasters 
Located  Florida 
Available  Summer  of  1970 
Offered  Exclusii’ely  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


4-UNIT  FAIRCHILD  Color  King  built 
in  1966.  replaced  by  faster  equipment. 
This  4-Unit  Color  King  has  done  some 
fantastic  color  work.  Send  for  sam¬ 
ples.  Now  available  at  $42,000  "as  is 
— where  Is.” 

UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — 07071 
(201)  438-3744 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  PRESS.  6-uniU 
with  one  color  hump.  New  1967.  Wood 
Pony  and  all  stereo  equipment.  All 
perfect  condition.  Will  sell  all  or  |>art; 
also  complete  hot-metal  composing  room 
equipment  now  available.  Contact 
Jesse  Bailey,  Tri-Cities  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  219  W.  Tenn.  St.,  Florence,  Ala. 
—35630. 


STA-Hl  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22% •— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


WOOD  automatic  autoplate  machine 
#164A-G  with  shaver  finishing  ma¬ 
chine  #7566,  in  excellent  condition. 
High-sp(«d  (4  plates  i>er  minute),  22% 
cutoff.  A  remarkable  buy  for  press  plate 
casting.  Sta-Hi  curved  plate  router 
MRIO  in  enclosed  cabinet.  Hoe  curved 
plate  router,  serial  #746  (old).  Two 
Sta-Hi  scorchers.  One  Sta-Hi  mat 
warmer.  Humidifier  box.  Goss  mat 
trimmer.  Stereo  plate  cart  on  wheels. 
Stereo  storage  racks.  Flat  casting  De¬ 
partment.  Hammond  easy  caster  8-col. 
mat  scorcher,  saw,  router.  Monomelt 
shaver,  melting  i>ot  and  pig  molds. 
Southtown  Economist,  6969  S.  Harlem, 
Chicago,  HI.  —  60683.  (312)  686-8800. 
ext.  1. 


WOOD  DUAL  PLA’TE  ROUTER 
2SA*— Dual  Spindles- -AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
21%  -  22%  -  23A 
I  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
j  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


FOR  SALE 
GOSS  SUBURBAN 
2  4  or  6-UNIT 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 
6  units.  2  folders,  2  drives.  Offered 
ns  complete  in-line  press  or  will  offer 
as  2  presses — one  4-unit  with  %  and 
%  t)Bge  folder,  and  one  2-unit  with 
%  and  %  page  folder. 

This  desirable  equipment  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Offered  ’’as  is”  or  recon¬ 
ditioned,  installed  and  guaranteed. 
Either  way,  buyer  will  save  many 
thousands  of  dollars— as  much  as  40% 
to  60%  of  new  cost. 

For  full  particulars 
contact  INLAND  immetliately 
Call  H'rilc-H’ire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


GOSS  ANTI-FRIcnON  PRESS 
6  Units.  22%’  cut-off,  90’  stagger,  3- 
arm  reels  columnar  mounted,  auto¬ 
matic  tensions.  DC  drive  with  GE  sili¬ 
cone  rectifier,  under-the-folder  lead, 
skip  slitter,  conveyor;  press  geared  for 
62,600  per  hour.  Available  30  days. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIA’TES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


SPARE  PARTS  FOR  SECURI’TY  .  .  . 
HOE  DOUBLE-WIDTH 
PRESS  AVAILABLE  .  .  . 

Need  to  remove  Cress  from  building. 
PRICE:  YOUR  PRESS  if  you  remove. 
HOE — S/N  2299  special,  6  units,  2 
folders,  22%’  cut-off,  conveyor  and 
accessories;  rollers,  conveyor,  folder, 
gears.  Ink  tank  with  pump  and  ac¬ 
cessories  in  fair  condition. 

Write  or  call :  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 
Box  100.  Lawrence,  Mass.  01842.  (AC 
617)  686-4171. 


FOR  SALE 
4-UNIT  COLOR  KING 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
4  printing  units  with  %  and  %  page 
heavy  duty  jaw  type  folder,  22%’  cut¬ 
off.  4  power  infeed  roll  stands.  30  h.p. 
drive.  Complete  with  Baldwin  water 
level,  Baldwin  wash-up  attachments, 
standard  accessories  and  components. 
Will  produce  16  standard  or  32  pages 
tabloid  in  single  color  or  12  standard 
pages  with  4  pages  in  2  color  or  8 
standard  pages  in  2  color.  Other 
combinations  possible  with  full  or 
tabloid  layout. 

Offered  "as  Is”  f.o.b.  Kansas  City,  or 
reconditioned,  guaranteed  and  installed. 
For  full  particulars 
contact  INLAND  immediately 
CnllWritrWire 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
Phone  (816)  221-9060 


W'anted  To  Buy 

USED  CUTLER-HAMMER  light-weight 
newspaper  conveyor.  Will  consider 
whole  conveyor  or  parts  to  build  one. 
Write  or  call :  Richard  P.  Murchake, 
Capital  Press  Gazette,  Inc..  213  Weal 
St.,  Annapolis.  Md.— 21401.  (301)  268- 
5011. 


HELP  WANTED 

Academic 


!  2  J-GRADUATE  A.SSISTANTSHIPS 
'  available  ns  advisors  to  student  newa- 
;  pai>er.  Department  offers  MA  degree 
in  Journalism.  For  September  contact 
Dr.  John  F.  Pettihone.  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity,  Huntington.  West  Va. — 26701. 

(AC  304)  696-2360. 

JOURNALISMINS'rauCTOR  —  Must 
have  M.S.,  6  years’  professional  exper¬ 
ience.  Pay:  $10,600  to  $11,500  for  9 
months.  Write:  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Bowling  Green,  Ohio — 43402. 

FEATURE  WRITER  to  prepare  mater¬ 
ial  from  all  areas  of  the  university. 
Requires  college  degree  and  three  years 
of  experience  in  journalism  or  public 
Illations.  Limite«l  travel  required.  Pho. 
tography  helpful.  Salary  range  $8  400 
to  $10,992.  Write:  Frank  Bigger.  In¬ 
formation  Services.  Virginia  Polsrtech- 
nic  Inst.,  Hlacksburg,  Va. — 24061. 


Adpsinistrative 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
$20,000  plus  benefits  annually  to  man 
with  capability  and  exiierience  to  man¬ 
age  central  offset  printing  plant  and 
several  weeklies.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  Increase  income  in  time.  Must  be 
well  grounded  in  cold-type  offset  proc¬ 
ess.  ^nd  resumO  to  Box  1320.  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

COMPTROLLER  needed  for  Metropoli- 
tan  West  Coast  newspaper.  Degree  re¬ 
quired.  Background  should  include  ac¬ 
counting.  budgeting  and  forecasting 
and  knowledge  of  computer  applica¬ 
tions.  Please  send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1315,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EJDITOR-MANAGER  suburban  com¬ 
munity  offset  weekly.  Asheville.  N.C.- 
Greenville.  S.C.  area.  Excellent  earn¬ 
ings.  Write:  Community  Newspapers. 
Box  1657.  Spartanburg.  S.C. — 29801. 

CONTROLLER  for  respected  suburban 
Southern  California  daily-weekly  news, 
paper  company  in  desirable  location. 
Growing,  non-chain  operation.  Should 
know  computer  bookkeeping.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  fringe  benefits.  Box  1394.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Csreer  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIEL)S 


Adminittrative  | 

SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 
If  you  are  acquainted  in  the  South¬ 
east,  like  to  travel,  are  exiierienced  in 
newspai^r  advertisinir.  can  communi-  i 
cate  with  newsimper  publishers  and  I 
.-ulvertisinK  manairers,  and  are  looking 
for  a  compensation  plan  that  pretty 
much  lets  you  write  your  own  ticket, 
we  may  have  just  what  you  want.  We  ; 
publish  a  well-known  newspaiwr  mat 
service  and  have  an  openinK,  Send  I 
resume  to  Box  1 12>i,  Etiitur  &  Publish- 
er. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10- 
15M  Zone  2  a.m.  Marketins  and  sales 
ability  as  well  as  cost-consciousness 
more  important  than  extensive  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  for  circulation  development,  op-  > 
erations  and  distribution.  Bonuses  . 
based  upon  circulation  growth  and  cost  I 
performance:  must  be  capable  of  bud¬ 
geting  both  and  meeting  goals.  Send 
resumd  to  Box  1155,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  MANAGER  for  25,000  circulation 
in  Zone  7.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
District  Manager  to  move  and  grow  up  | 
with  one  of  the  fastest  growing  chains  i 
in  America.  Send  resume  and  salary  I 
required  to  Box  1308,  Elditor  &  Publish- 
er. 


GROUP  OPERATION  changing  circ¬ 
ulation  SALES  managers  job  descrip¬ 
tions,  Want  doer's — not  dreamers,  back¬ 
bone— not  wishbone.  Looking  for 
SALES  managers — not  directors.  Mak¬ 
ing  these  changes  on  dailies  in  Zones 
1-6-7:  all  good  locations.  Great  po¬ 
tential  and  chance  for  the  right 
SALES-MINDED  person  (s)  to  get 
ahead  now!  Wnrk-advancement-future 
are  the  key  words  in  our  growing  or¬ 
ganisation.  Send  complete  resume  to 
^x  1375  E<litor  &  Publisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  processed  in  the  strictest 
of  confidence. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
Medium-size  daily  in  Midwest  college 
community  has  opening  for  District 
Manager  experienced  in  country  car¬ 
rier  boy  operation.  Salary  to  $8,200 
plus  company  car ;  good  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Beautiful  college  community  with 
outstanding  school  system— many  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  facilities.  Send 
resum4  and  salary  required  to  Box 
1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  SPOT  OPEN  for  man  able  to  de¬ 
velop  home  delivery  circulation  system 
for  leading  East  Coast  weekly — 60.000 
circulation.  Must  know  and  he  experi¬ 
enced  in  home  delivery,  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion.  controlled  circulation  regula¬ 
tions,  newsstands,  etc.  Send  resume 
and  covering  letter  to  Box  1440, 
Editor  ti  Publisher. 


Clauified  AdrertUing 


SALES  MANAGER 


Number  Two  position  open  on 
large  and  rapidly  growing 
metropolitan  paper  in  the 
Southwest.  You  should  have 
experience  in  a  competitive 
market  or  at  least  a  strong 
competitive  spirit.  Excellent 
Benefits — and  we  pay  more. 
Write  and  tell  us  about  your¬ 
self.  Box  1363,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  good  man 
to  sell  classified-display  advertising. 
We're  a  6-day  evening  newspaper  with 
45,000  plus  circulation,  located  on  the 
San  ^ancisco  Peninsula.  Excellent 
working  conditions  in  modern  plant. 
Good  salary,  based  on  experience,  plus 
commission  and  profit-sharing  plan.  We 
are  an  employe-owned  organization. 
Send  resume  to  Robert  Powell,  CAM, 
Palo  Alto  Times,  P.  O.  Box  300  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.— 94302. 

% 


Computer  Typetetting 

PHOTOCOMPOSITION  MANAGED 
Computer-oriented  man  neede<l  to  di¬ 
rect  complete  typesetting  oi>eration  in 
Area  5.  Must  have  maintenance  ex¬ 
perience  on  Photon  560.  Open  shop — 
excellent  working  conditions  and  ben¬ 
efits.  Box  1424,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


Digplay  AdrertUing 

B  O  O  M  I 

Five  new  shopping  centers  coming  to 
this  already  thriving  market.  We  need 
a  man  who  can  handle  established  ac¬ 
counts  and  help  with  all  the  new  busi¬ 
ness.  We'll  start  him  at  $8000  plus  in¬ 
centive  with  no  limit  on  his  earnings. 
NOW — write  Box  1310,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SALESMAN  for  established  list  of  ac¬ 
counts  on  15M  offset  daily.  Must  be 
strong  on  layout  and  copy.  Above- 
average  salary:  steady  position;  com¬ 
plete  hospitalization:  profit-sharing; 
other  company  benefits.  Call  or  write: 
Clark  Nelson,  Times-Journal,  Vine- 
land,  N.  J.— 08360.  (609)  691-5000. 


AD  MAN  who  can  think  and  sell  to 
assist  publisher  and  busy  sales  man¬ 
ager  on  N.Y.C.  weekly.  Emphasis  on 
sales  and  promotion.  Good  future  for 
man  with  an  eye  for  expansion.  Write 
Box  1354.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher,  or 
'phone  (212)  839-2792. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTTOR  wanted  for 
daily  in  Northern  Calif,  with  6,000 
circulation.  Send  full  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1398,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPANDING  STAFF  —  California's 
fastest-growing  daily  in  Bay  Area 
needs  aggressive,  competent  ad  sales¬ 
man.  Elxcellent  opportunity  with  a  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Fine  climate  liv¬ 
ing,  cultural  and  recreational  facilitiM, 
colleges.  Good  salary  and  bonus.  Write 
or  'phone  Dick  Holst,  Contra  Ck>sta 
Times,  P.  O.  Box  937,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.  94696.  Phone— (416)  935-2525. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENJOY— 
dean  air,  sparkling  sunshine,  no 
smog,  no  freeways,  God's  country  in¬ 
deed  plus  an  exciting  growing  news¬ 
paper,  that  makes  an  interesting  com¬ 
bination  if  you  and  your  family  want 
to  make  a  change.  Daily  and  Sunday 
over  25,000  circulation  and  growing. 
We  need  an  experienced  advertising 
display  salesman  with  energy,  self 
starting  drive,  who  both  "points”  and 
“pushes".  Good  salary,  outstanding 
fringes,  moving  expense  allowance.  A 
western  metropolitan  community  with 
an  emplosrment  base  of  science,  re¬ 
search.  agriculture  and  distribution; 
junior  college,  graduate  center,  fine 
schools  and  churches.  Give  iiersonal 
details,  experience,  references.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Write  Box  1434, 
Bilitor  &  I^iblisher. 


I 

"JUST  A  JOB 
OR  A  CHANCE" 

WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

If  you  are  seeking  just  a  job.  don't 
call,  but  if  you  are  an  ad^  man 
capable  of  moving  to  the  top  in  our 
growing  organization  ,  .  . 

GIVE  YOURSELF  A  CHANCE 


Cali  us  collect  at 
1-419-626-5600 
Ask  for  Primo  Casali 

Find  out  why  you 
should  act  now — 

You'll  be  glad  you  did! 


STRONG  ASSISTANT  NEEDED  by 
award-winning  Southern  Calif,  daily  in 
desert  farm  area.  Sales  and  leader¬ 
ship  top  requirements.  Alex  Gay,  Im¬ 
perial  Valley  Press,  Box  261,  El  Cen¬ 
tro.  Calif.— 92243. 


Digplay  Advertiging 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Step  up 
to  a  better  job  with  The  Daily  Journal.  < 
Must  have  5  years'  experience,  includ¬ 
ing  sales,  copy  and  layout.  5-day  : 
37t/4-hour  week.  $9,500  plus.  Liberal  i 
fringe  benefits.  For  appointment:  Call 
(201)  354-5000.  or  write:  J.  C.  Fam- 
ulary,  Adv.  Mgr,,  The  Daily  Journal.  < 
Elizabeth.  N.  J.  07207. 


CAPABLE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  j 
or  assistant  advertising  manager  for  i 
award-winning  newspaper  of  5,500  cir-  ! 
culation  in  progressive  Northeastern 
Indiana  city  of  8,500  impulation.  Top  i 
pay,  hospital  and  surgical  plan ;  i>ay 
while  sick;  liberal  Lincoln  National  Life  i 
Insurance  Company  group  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  plan,  both  fully  com¬ 
pany-paid.  Ideal  working  conditions  in 
modern  equipped  and  air-conditioned 
plant ;  two  week's  paid  vacation.  We 
pay  moving  expenses.  Write  details; 
strictly  confidential.  Elvening  News- 
Banner  Ck)rp.,  Bluffton,  Ind. — 46714; 
or  'phone  James  Barbieri,  (AC-219) 
824-0322. 


Editorial 


RETPORTER — General  assignment  and 
rewrite  with  seashore  weekly.  Send 
resume  to  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.J.— 08260. 


REPORTER  needed  for  lively  morning 
newspaper  in  tax-free  Bahamas.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er. 


NEWS  EDITOR — young  and  progres¬ 
sive — to  assume  responsibility  for  Page 
One,  major  inside  news  pages,  for  ex¬ 
citing  offset  evening  daily  in  new 
Northern  Indiana  plant.  Self-starting, 
"take-charge”  individual  will  find  this 
a  rewarding  position.  Start  at  $170. 
Box  1333,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTED — Live-wire  who  wants  to 
prove  what  he  (or  she)  can  do.  You'll 
get  the  chance  to  write  about  every¬ 
thing:  guaranteed  you’ll  never  get 
bored  on  this  staff  of  20.  Write  to  Eklw. 
Casey,  Daily  Advance,  Dover,  N.  J. — 
07801. 


NEWS  REPORTER  for  small-city  off¬ 
set  daily  serving  a  young  growing  com¬ 
munity  of  35,000  in  Southwestern  Ohio. 
Gives  recent  college  graduate  or  re¬ 
porter  with  1-2  years  experience  good 
opportunity  in  covering  wide  variety 
of  local  assignments.  Send  reply  to 
Eklitor,  Daily  Herald,  Fairborn,  Ohio — 
45824. 


SPORTS  'WRITEIR — Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Wide  variety— college  high  school, 
professional  sports;  outdoors — you  name 
it!  Write:  Robert  Thomson.  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tri¬ 
bune,  424  W.  1st  St.,  Duluth,  Minn. — 
65801. 


LIKE  MOONSHINE?  Day  shift  desk  job 
available  on  16.000  p.m.  daily  in  foot¬ 
hills  of  mountain  and  lake  country. 
Great  recreation  spot.  Pleasant  working 
conditions,  good  fringe  benefits.  Also 
immediate  opening  for  general  news 
reporter.  Contact  Eklitor.  The  Leader- 
Herald,  Gloversville.  N.Y.— 12078. 


STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRmNG 
Cover  major  Midwest  state  eapitol : 
handle  all  phases  of  state  government 
including  editorial  writing  and  in- 
depth  articles  on  state  and  national 
issues. 

Must  have  extensive  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  editorial  writing  back¬ 
ground.  B.A.  required,  advanced  de¬ 
gree  desirable.  Send  resumi  and  salary 
required  to  Box  1366,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A.M.  DAILY  has  immediate  opening 
for  aggressive  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter.  Good  pay.  fringe  benefits.  Pre¬ 
fer  some  college  education.  Write  Del 
P.  Smith  Managing  Eklitor,  The  News, 
Lynchburg,  Va. — 24.>n4. 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR 

For  fast-growing  40,000  daily 
in  Midwest.  15-reporters  on 
staff.  Urban  affairs  coveragr 
in  metropolitan  area.  Progres¬ 
sive  and  indei>endent  news  and 
editorial  policy. 

Degree  and  supervisory  news 
room  experience  required.  Pre 
fer  strong  copy  desk  back¬ 
ground.  Excellent  salary.  Good 
job  for  experienced  young  per 
son  who  wants  to  work  with 
a  professional  staff. 

Part  of  a  rapidly-growing  Mid¬ 
west  group.  In-paper  and  in¬ 
group  promotion  possibilities 
Apply  in  confidence  giving 
complete  resum4  and  salary- 
background  to  Box  1372,  Ekl¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


DESK  ASSISTANT— Large  Eastern 
metropolitan  newspaper  offers  top  sal¬ 
ary  and  career  oportunity  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  desk  assistant  on  its  city 
desk.  General  desk  details  Including  the 
handling  of  reporters,  photographers 
and  editing  copy.  Submit  confidential 
resumt  to  Box  1365,  Eklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS-ORIENTED  REPORTED  with 
general  news  experience  for  small  offset 
daily.  Zone  2.  Box  1352,  Eklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED:  Man  with  college  training 
and/or  experience  on  6-person  news 
staff  to  handle  some  sports,  other 
major  news  sources,  and  act  as  No.  2 
staffer;  resort-manufacturing-shopping 
center  community;  10,000  population  on 
computer  photo  set  and  offset  printed 
daily.  Reply:  Cadillac  (Mich.)  ENening 
News. 


CITY  EDITOR — Direct  afternoon  paper 
staff  in  metropolitan  area  free  of  smog 
and  congestion.  Are  you  aggressive, 
interested  in  local  and  regional  affairs? 
We  need  a  professional  with  ability, 
originality — a  leader  and  a  teacher.  In 
Zone  6,  with  plenty  of  clean  air  and 
clean  water.  Write  Box  1404,  Eklitor  £ 
Publisher, 


E-X-P-A-N-D-I-N-G 

(Tome  to  the  fast-growing  Southwest 
and  join  one  of  its  most  progressive 
newspapers — the  Beaumont  (Texas)  En¬ 
terprise. 

We’re  e-x-p-a-n-d-i-n-g  our  reporting 
team  and  need  two  bright  individuals 
ready  to  start  with  us  and  work  up. 
We’re  in  a  progressive  city  that  in¬ 
cludes  a  4-year  college  and  also  is 
close  to  the  Gulf  fresh  water  sports, 
fishing  and  other  recreational  areas. 

If  you  want  to  work  on  a  bright, 
young  team,  and  grow  with  it,  call 
us  b^ay  at  (AC  713)  833-3311;  or  ad¬ 
dress  your  resumd  and  work  samples 
to  Wayne  Powell.  Beaumont  Enterprise, 
Beaiunont,  Texas — 77704. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR 
We  need  an  experienced  editor-editori¬ 
al  writer  to  handle  editing,  headline 
writing,  and  supervision  of  makeup  on 
editorial  page  of  Central  Penna.  p.m- 
daily.  Must  have  top  writing  ability, 
particularly  in  field  of  state  and  local 
government.  Start  at  $12,000  range 
with  good  chance  for  advancement 
Top  fringe  benefits.  Send  resumd  and 
references  to  Box  1402,  Eklitor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


IF  YOU  LIKE  HIGH  SCHOOL  siiorts. 
can  write  and  want  free  rein  for  yrour 
ideas,  try  us  I  This  10.000  offset  p.m- 
daily  ne^s  a  sports  editor.  For  mors 
details,  call  or  write  Jack  Howey  Peru 
Daily  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87.  Peru,  Ind. 
—46970.  Ph:  (317)  473-6641. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOD  for  journal  of 
science  and  public  affairs.  We  provide 
objective  information  about  military 
and  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 
CBW,  pollution.  Now  expanding  rapid¬ 
ly.  seeking  wider  national  audic-nea 
Science  and  science  writing  background 
required.  Send  resumd,  samples  of 
work,  state  salary  requirement:  Pe^ 
sonnel.  ENVIRONMENT  438  North 
Skinker  Blvd.,  St  Louis.  Mo. — 63130. 
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HELP  WANTED 


COPY 

EDITORS 

Tn*  Detroit  Nows  hos  openings 
on  copy  desk  for  top-skilled 
journeymen.  Must  be  test,  thor¬ 
ough  and  able  to  write  eye¬ 
catching  headlines.  Experience  on 
pictures,  telegraph  desk  or  make¬ 
up  desirable.  Good  opportunity 
to  advance. 

Write  in  confidence  to  Donald  S. 
Easter,  News  Editor,  The  Detroit 
News,  Detroit,  Mich.— 4t23l,  or 
'phone  (313  )  222-2il8. 


STAFF  EXPANSION  creatinK  openingx 
for  reporter,  deskman  and  sports  writ¬ 
er  on  our  modem  27,S00  offset  daily, 
Tell  ail  first  letter.  Dave  Owen,  Man- 
acini;  Editor,  Messencer  and  Inquirer, 
Owensboro,  Ky.— 42301. 

REPORTER— $191 

If  you  have  four  years  of  experience, 
that’s  what  you’ll  earn  workinc  on  our 
night  staff.  We'll  consider  less  experi¬ 
ence.  Job  heavy  on  municipal  govern¬ 
ment,  politics.  We’re  a  $0,000  daily 
in  the  N.  Y.  metropolitan  area.  Come 
grow  with  us.  Box  1388,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  immediate 
opening  for  experienced  Re¬ 
porter.  Permanent,  full  time 
position,  excellent  opportunity 
ind  employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
iierson  or  send  resume  to:  The 
Modesto  Bee,  I4th  and  H,  Mo¬ 
desto  California  953S4  or  to 
Personnel  Department.  McClat- 
chy  Newspapers,  21st  A  Q, 
Sacramento.  California  95813. 
An  equal  opimrtunity  employer. 


AREA  NBIWS  EDITOR— 16,000  P.M. 
and  Sunday.  EIxperienced  reporter  with 
initiative  to  cover  6-county  circulation 
area  and  supervise  stringers.  Emphasis 
on  Kovemmental  reporting.  Within  76- 
milee  of  St.  Louis.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  exi>ected  to  Box  1396,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER-NEWS  EDITOR  combina¬ 
tion  open  soon  on  small  but  very  pro¬ 
gressive  daily.  Gocxl  salary,  fringe  ben¬ 
efits  in  this  growing  city.  Contact 
Harry  Valentine,  The  Dispatch,  Clay 
Center,  Kans.,  67432  for  interview. 

AGRICULTURAL  WRITER— The  per¬ 
son  we  are  looking  for  has  a  degree  in 
ioumalism  or  agriculture,  and  writes 
copy  farmers  will  read.  Wo  offer  a 
challenging  job  on  an  Eastern  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  information  staff,  an 
excellent  salary,  a  nice  place  to  live 
and  work,  and  a  chance  to  branch  out 
into  radio  photography,  publications 
and  teaching.  Send  resumfi  to  Box  1383, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

HOW  ABOUT  ITT 
Havf  you  got  the  guts  and  imagination 
to  take  charge  of  a  copy  desk  and  help 
jead  a  lively  30-M  plus  p.m.  located 
in  Zone  1  near  N.Y.C.  through  the 
transition  from  letterpress  to  offset? 
This  is  no  ordinary  desk  job.  It  is 
a  tough,  demanding  job.  The  person 
who  gets  this  job  will  be  laying  out 
Page  One  and  supervising  the  dummy¬ 
ing  of  inside  pages.  His  personality 
will  be  stamped  on  every  edition. 

If  you  can  handle  this,  write  and 
fell  os  about  yourself.  We  want  refer¬ 
ences  and  we  want  to  know  what  your 
nioney  needs  are.  Box  1386,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


I  MANAGING  EDITOR  for  large  ABC 
I  suburban  weekly  newspaper  near  De- 
I  troit.  Prefer  man  in  his  40’s,  with 
I  know-how  in  writing  editorials,  make- 
I  up,  and  managing  staff  of  six.  For 
particulars,  call  Mr.  Smith  (AC  313) 
581-3490. 


;  WE  WANT  A  WOMAN— OR  MAN  .  .  . 
j  who  can,  as  a  women’s  editor,  produce 
a  compelling  2-3  page  Family  Section. 
She/he  must  have  go(^  news  judgment, 
imagination  and  ability  to  direct  a 
'  staff,  lay  out  pages  and  edit.  We’ll 
I  give  her/him  fine  young  writers,  good 
pay  and  working  conditions  and  the 
I  challenge  of  making  a  good  section 
even  hetter.  We’re  a  Area  2 — 60,000 
p.m. — near  hig  cities  and  mountain  re- 
'  sorts.  Send  resum4  and  salary  require- 
;  ments  to  Box  1405,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PHOTOGRAPHER;  some  re^ 
porting.  Plenty  of  mountains  outdoor 
recreation ;  no  air  pollution ;  universi¬ 
ty  city.  Write:  Managing  Editor,  Daily 
j  Chronicle.  Bozeman.  Mont. — 69716. 

<  GENERAL  REPORTER  daily  newspa¬ 
per.  Group  ownership.  Advancement 
poesihilities.  Fine  Southern  Wise,  com¬ 
munity  of  10,000.  A.  V.  Lund,  General 
Mgr.,  Shaw  Newspapers,  Dixon,  Ill. — 
61021. _ 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  COPY  EDITOR 
Handling  letters,  commentary,  head¬ 
writing,  make-up;  opportunity  for 
some  ^itorial  writing.  Send  full  record 
of  education,  experience  to  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Roister  and  Tribune. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa — 60304. 

REPORTERS  for  outstanding  6-day 
Florida  p.m.  in  large  city.  General  as¬ 
signment  men  who  love  to  dig,  hit 
h^.  Good  jobs  and  fringes  on  paper 
with  fine  staff.  Box  1390,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  26,000  morning 
in  Pacific  Northwest.  University  city 
in  hesul  of  prime  outdoor  recreation 
area.  Salary  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience  and  education.  Write  Box 
1892,  Mitor  A  Publisher. _ 


NEWS  EDITOR-SLOT  MAN:  If  you 
have  experience,  ambition,  leadership 
qualities,  and  can  lay  out  pages,  write 
heads,  supervise  people — exercise  good 
news  judgment  and  come  up  with 
ideas — we.  have  a  spot  for  you.  No 
smog  or  congestion ;  clean  air  com¬ 
bined  with  metropolitan  advantages. 
Minnesota.  Interest^?  Write  Box  1378, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE  CENTRAL  PENNA. 
Dally  has  openings  for  copy  readers, 
general  assignment  reporters  and  sports 
writers.  Good  salary,  liberal  fringe  ben¬ 
efits  and  pleasant  working  conditions. 
Send  complete  reeum6  and  references, 
along  with  expected  starting  salary,  to 
Box  1877,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — Wo  have  an  opening  In  our 
Women’s  News  Department  for  an  in¬ 
dividual  experienced  in  editing  and 
make-up.  We  offer  an  attractive  salary, 
unusual  fringe  benefits,  on  a  metro¬ 
politan  paper  in  a  city  with  many,  cul¬ 
tural  and  recreational  oportunities. 
j  Send  full  details  about  yourself  to  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Maher,  Industrial  Relations 
Dir.,  The  Blade,  Toledo,  Ohio— 43604. 

EDITOR,  OR  PRESENT  NEWSMAN, 
for  promotion  to  head  4-i>erson  staff 
Monday  through  Friday  p.m.  offset. 
Modem  plant.  Heavy  local  copy,  pic¬ 
tures;  camera,  picture  knowledge; 
direct  staff  getting  local  news,  produce 
attractive  makeup  with  minimum  AP 
copy.  Permanent.  Rreferences.  Frank¬ 
lin  Yates.  TimesrGazette,  Shelbyville, 
,  Tenn.— 87160. 

COPY  EDITOR 

'  THE  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT  seeks  quali¬ 
fied  copy  editor;  experience  preferred. 
I  Superior  salary,  company  benefits,  and 
)  opportunity  for  advancement.  Write; 

I  Personnel  Dir.,  St.  Louis  Glohe-Demo- 
>  crat,  12th  Blvd.  at  Delmar,  St.  Louis, 
r  Mo.— 68101.  _ 

•  NEWS  EDITOR,  experienced— able  to 
‘  think  quickly — write  bright  heada-and 
t  lay  out  interesting  pages.  Will  direct 
news  staff  of  five.  Salary  competitive. 
'  Sportsman’s  dream  in  ^uthern  Ore¬ 
gon,  where  fishing,  hunting  skiing  and 
I  othCT  outdoor  activities  abound.  Good 
community  for  family.  Job  opens 
Sept.  6.  Send  resum4  to  Harry  L.  El¬ 
liott,  Daily  Courier,  P.  O.  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass.  Oreg.— 97626. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial  | 

Editorial 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  NEEDED 
to  round  out  staff  of  one  of  South’s 
top  newspaper  combinations.  Good  pay 
— excellent  fringe  benefits — secure  fu¬ 
ture  for  reporter  with  experience  to 
do  the  job  in  a  fast-growing  industri¬ 
al  city  of  over  180  000.  The  State  Ca¬ 
pital — home  of  LSU  .  .  .  an  ideal 
community  in  which  to  work.  Write: 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Personnel 
Mgr.,  State-Times  A  Advocate,  Baton 
Rouge.  La.  70i821,  giving  personal  da¬ 
ta,  education,  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  has  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  reporter  but  will 
also  consider  recent  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate  who  is  interested  in  news-report¬ 
ing,  and  feature  writing.  Chance  t> 
use  imagination  here.  Some  desk  work. 
Salary  dependent  upon  qualifications 
and  exiierience.  Applicants  interested 
contact:  Mr.  Verne  A.  Hoffman,  Di¬ 
rector  of  News  and  B^itorials,  Jour¬ 
nal  Times,  212  Fourth  Street.  Racine 
Wisconsin  63403. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  reeum4;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  627 
Worcester,  Mass — 01608 


EHIITOR  for  leading  trade  magazine. 
Must  have  degree  or  equivalent  exper¬ 
ience,  and  be  able  to  write  for  audi¬ 
ence  of  businessmen;  will  also  be 
responsible  for  layout,  production  and 
advertising  supervision.  Salary  depend¬ 
ent  on  experience  and  ability.  Offices 
in  N.  W.  Chicago  suburb.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  This  is  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  person  with  two  or  three 
years’  experience.  Present  editor  is 
moving  up  to  PR  Director.  Outline 
your  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  a  letter,  or  call:  Joseph  A. 
Nowell,  Bowling  Proprietors’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  West  Higgins  Road. 
Hoffman  Estates;  III.— 60172.  (AC  312) 
894-5800. 


OPINING  for  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  on  Kentucky  daily.  Submit  resu¬ 
me  to  Box  1415,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SMALL  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  needs 
top  news-editorial  man  for  potential 
publisher.  Must  be  a  producer,  a  lead¬ 
er,  one  fascinated  with  newspapering. 
Rewarding,  challenging  future  for 
right  man.  Box  1425,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTERS  2-3  years’  experience,  to 
train  for  newsroom  executive  positions 
with  rapidly-expanding  group.  Call  Bob 
Paulos,  person-to-person,  collect  (208) 
664-9166,  or  write:  Hagadone  Newsi>a- 
pers,  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho — 8.3834. 


RESEARCH  AND  WRITE  NEWS  and 
feature  stories  about  people  and  prod¬ 
ucts  in  building  field  for  monthly 
company  magazine.  Heavy  volume  of 
stories  needs  "pro.”  Desirable  to  use 
camera.  Location :  Western  state  with 
excellent  hunting,  fishing  and  skiing. 
Send  resume,  Xerox  of  one  by-line 
story  and  salary  desired.  Box  1435, 
Editor  A  Publi.sher. 


WOMEN’S  WRITER 

Wante<l;  Newstmperwoman,  Journalism 
graduate  or  experienced,  with  imagin¬ 
ation.  resourcefulness  and  ability,  to 
provide  strong  emphasis  on  features, 
interviews,  food  and  fashions,  in  the 
women’s  tatges  of  prize-winning  32,000 
afternoon  daily.  Zone  6. 

Permanent  job.  profit-sharing — many 
other  liberal  benefits  for  professional 
staff  working  in  high-class  building. 
If  you  want  to  be  No.  2  among  four 
women  contributing  to  24-28  exciting 
women’s  pages  weekly,  write  Box  1438, 
Efiitor  A  Publisher. 


VARIED.  INTERESTING  JOB  open  on 
award-winning  archdioceean  weekly 
newspaper  where  nobody  gets  into  a 
rut.  Reporting,  copy  editing,  make-up. 
Modem  office  with  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  good  pay.  Write;  Ed¬ 
itor,  The  Catholic  Review,  Box  777. 
Baltimore,  Md. — 21203. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  SO.OOu 
daily  in  Zone  6  for  imaginative,  young 
and  ambitious  person — man  or  woman 
— as  assistant  state  editor.  Job  com¬ 
bines  reporting,  writing  and  editing. 
Solid,  growing  paper  in  excellent  com¬ 
munity.  Write  Box  1422,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER 
One  of  the  leading  daily  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  New  England  ne^s  an 
experienced  financial  news  writer  to 
fill  an  imi>ortant  and  challenging 
position.  Send  replies  to  Box  1420. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE  ASSISTANT  for 
the  biggest  circulation  daily  in  New 
England.  We  seek  a  talented,  ambitious 
newsman,  with  at  least  one  year’s 
experience,  interested  in  editorial  page 
work.  Duties  include  researching  ed¬ 
itorials,  handling  correspondence,  rid¬ 
ing  herd  on  letters-to-the-editor  fea¬ 
ture,  and  makeup.  Send  complete  resu¬ 
me  stating  salary  desired  to  Box  1430, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

SPORTS  WRITER-DESK  MAN 
Bright  writing  and  imaginative  layout 
makes  a  good  sports  page  sing.  If  you 
can  supply  either,  or  both,  contact 
Bill  Lane,  Sports  Editor,  Kingsport 
(Tenn.)  Times-News. 

TWO  OPENINGS — Experienced  gener¬ 
al  assignment  reporter  and  deskman. 
on  metropolitan  Midwest  evening  daily 
in  Zone  5.  In  addition  to  usual  fringe 
benefits,  chance  to  develop  with  pro¬ 
gressive  staff.  Send  clips  resum4.  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected  to  Ernest 
E.  Williams.  Editor,  The  News-Senti- 
nal.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. — 46802. 


HOUSEWARES  EDITOR 
Leading  trade  magazine  with  staff  of 
real  ’’pros’’  needs  top-notch  woman. 
Gocxl  writing  experience — either  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine — a  must,  but  dual¬ 
ly  important  is  ambition  and  ability  to 
do  thorough,  in-depth  reporting.  We 
seek  someone  who  can  meet  strangers 
with  poise,  is  imaginative,  yet  prac¬ 
tical  about  the  realities  of  business, 
willing  to  admit  she  doesn’t  know 
everything — and  eager  to  remedy  that 
lack.  Some  travel:  good  pay:  real  op¬ 
portunity:  no  boredom.  Send  details 
including  salary  requirements  to  John 
Sullivan,  Hardware  Age.  56th  A  Chest¬ 
nut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 19139. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  86.000  A.M.  in 
Zone  3.  Give  complete  details  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  first  letter.  Box 
1444,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Attention 

WOMAN’S 

EDITORS 

Major  company  look¬ 
ing  for  a  spokeswo¬ 
man  knowledgeable  in 
home  planning.  Late 
20’s  to  early  40’s.  Ex¬ 
tensive  travel,  U.S. 
and  abroad. 

Rush  resume  to 

Morris  Wattenberg 
20  N.  Wackcr  Dr. 
Suite  760 

Chifiago,  m.  — •  60606 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmeri— Stereotypers 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


HELP  WANTED 

Research-Analysis 


HUJITOR-ENGINEERING 
lechnical  knowledge  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  system*  for  buildings  essen¬ 
tial.  HE  or  EE  degree  preterred.  This 
is  a  top  job  on  leading  business-tech¬ 
nical  magazine  serving  mechanical- 
electrical  engineers  in  the  building 
field.  Send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1418.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

LIVESTOCK  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 
needs  man  for  editorial  stall.  Must  be 
knowleilgeable  on  farm-livestock  af¬ 
fairs,  good  writer  and  photographer. 
Excellent  opportunity  with  progressive 
firm.  Contact  A.  \V.  McGhee,  The 
llrovers  Journal,  1  Gateway  Center. 
Kansas  City,  Kansas  661UI. 


Mail  Room 

MAIL  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
immediate  opening  in  commercial 
printing  plant  with  extensive  mailing 
operation.  Must  be  experienced  in  mail 
room  management  and  qualified  to  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility.  Knowledge  of 
second-class  postal  procedures  a  re¬ 
quirement.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Star  Color  Press.  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1150,  Wilmington.  Delaware 
19899.  All  replies  confidential. 


Miscellaneous 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — 17110. 


Operators'— -Machinists 

MACHINIST — Composing  Room  Ma¬ 
chinist.  A  real  opportunity  for  right 
person.  Afternoon  shift.  Permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  on  TTS. 
Intertype  Mixers,  Ludlow  and  Elrods. 
Excellent  working  and  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Non  Union.  Scale  S174.25  for 
36^  hour  week.  Full  fringe  benefits 
including  sick  pay.  retirement,  three 
weeks  vacation  after  four  years.  Write 
details  to  Mr.  William  A.  Schaefer, 
The  Waukegan  News-Sun,  100  Madison 
Street,  Waukegan,  Illinois  60085. 

PHOTON  OPERATOR— Newspaper  op¬ 
eration  in  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  16 
par  hour — excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Write  to  Box  1072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Journeyman  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-shift. 
S6-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefits. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. — 93102. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  ITS. 
Electrons,  Comets  and  Linottrpe  Mixers. 
Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three  shifts 
ITS  monitoring.  Scale:  3166.10  for  36 
hours,  plus  many  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Elarl  Svendsen.  Head  Ma¬ 
chinist.  Stataaman-Journal  Co.,  280 
Church  Street,  N.  E.  Salem.  Oreg. — 
97308. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— A  real  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  person.  Scale: 
tl60-a-week,  but  we  will  pay  over  the 
scale  for  someone  with  ma^inist's  abil¬ 
ity,  or  who  can  really  handle  a  mixer 
fo.‘  ad  work.  Suburban  daily  paper  near 
big  city.  Excellent  working  and  living 
eonditions.  Non-union.  We  will  pay 
part  of  moving  axpeoae.  Box  1077, 
Editor  A  PubtislMr. 


TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATORS  to 
punch  idiot  tape.  New  plant  with  pay 
scale  of  3162  per  week.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1433, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

EXPERIENCED  LETTERPRES.SHE:N 
to  work  in  combination  shop.  Excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions,  wages  and 
fringes  in  fast-growing  community  ex¬ 
panding  facilities  In  new  plant.  Call 
collect  (607)  2X8-2441.  or  write  stating 
qualifications.  Rochester  Poet-Bulletin. 
UB  First  Avenue,  S.  E.,  Rochester, 
Minn.— 66901. 
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LITTERPRESSMAN  —  Circulation 
11,600.  Exceptionally  nice  small  com¬ 
munity  with  college.  Good  starting 
salary  with  fringe  benefits.  OpMrtuni- 
ty  for  advancement.  Write:  The  Ad¬ 
vertiser-Tribune,  Tiffin,  Ohio— 4883  ;  or 
’phone  (419)  447-4466. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN-CAMERAMAN, 
experienced.  Write  fully.  Wick  News¬ 
papers,  3827  E.  Marlette,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.— 86261.  Ph.  (602)  966-9263. 


PRESSROOM 

FOREMAN 

Suiiervisor  for  Goss  Metro  installa¬ 
tion  printing  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  This  2-pre8s  operation  re¬ 
quires  a  proven  supervisor  with  e.\- 
tensive  offset  background.  The  pos¬ 
ition  offers  a  challenging  future 
in  the  expanding  organization  of 
a  leading  publisher.  Non-metropol¬ 
itan  location  in  Chart  Area  2. 

Good  salary  and  benefits 

Reply  to  BOX  1411 

Editor  &  Publisher 


PRESSMEIN:  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PREISSMAN  for  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
New  daily:  progressive  organization; 
all  fringe  benefits  including  profit- 
sharing.  Write  to  Bill  Schoepke,  Pad- 
dock  Publications,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Ar¬ 
lington  Heights,  Ill. — 60006. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  a  New 
England  daily.  Send  resumi  and  salary  I 
requirements  to  Box  1268,  Editor  Si  I 
Publisher. 


ROTARY  LETTERPRESS 
Experienced  man  for  combinr-tion  de¬ 
partment  with  6-unit  Goss  Universal. 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  629-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castie,  Ind.— 47362. _ 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  producing 
weekiies  and  other  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.  Opportunity  to  also  work  on  let¬ 
terpress  producing  our  daily  newspaper. 
3&-hour  week;  full  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  sick  pay,  retirement  and  three 
week's  vacation  after  three  years. 
Pleasant  community  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Contact: 
Mrs.  C.  Crother.  Personnel  Dept.. 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press  Drawer  NN 
Santa  Barbara,  (Talif. — 93102. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREBIAN 
General  foreman  for  cold-type  com¬ 
posing  room  on  Zone  2  daily.  Cur¬ 
rently  changing  from  mixed  hot,  cold 
and  strikeon  to  all  photocomp.  Need 
proven  leadership  to  manage  and  mo¬ 
tivate  approximately  30  people.  Total 
responsibility  and  authority  for  man¬ 
aging  and  budgeting  all  areas  of  com¬ 
position  ;  bonuses  based  on  perform¬ 
ance.  rro.  Send  rssumd  to  Box  1140, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


DAY  WORK  ON  GULF  COAST  for 
printing  floorman,  operation,  monitor, 
or  stereotyper;  partially-trained  appren¬ 
tice  considered;  37Vi  hours;  3136.76; 
some  overtime.  Call  Foreman  collsct 
(AC  713)  YU  6-6641,  or  write  Port 
Arthur  News,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. — 
77640. 


(X>LLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  lie  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  prinUng;  able  to  utilise  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  36.600  to  38,(>00.  Ssnd 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  64806. 

FOREMAN— Web  Offset— Job  Shop 
Offset — Letterprsaa:  supervisory  axiieri- 
ence  sssential.  Excellent  opportunity  In 
growing  Northern  New  Erigland  com¬ 
munity.  Send  resumd  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  1211.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  All  replies  confidential. 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 
Immediate  opening  in  The  Houston 
Chronicle  prmluction  stuff  for  experi¬ 
enced  Production  Engineer.  Applicant 
should  have  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production,  and  degree  in 
Engineering  or  Management  (or  equiv¬ 
alent  practical  experience).  Work  will 
assist  in  coordination  and  supervision 
of  production  processes,  assist  in  plan¬ 
ning  future  expansions  and  process 
changes.  Excellent  employee  benefits. 
Send  resume  in  confidence  or  reply  im¬ 
mediately  to:  The  Houston  Chronicle, 
Employee  Relations  Department,  612- 
20  Travis  St.,  Houston,  Tex. — 77002. 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER— We  aie 
still  looking  for  the  right  man  to  direct 
production  of  this  20,000  circulation 
New  England  evening  daily.  Must 
know  entire  letterpress  operation , 
labor  relations  experience  helpful.  If 
you  have  the  experience,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Resume  to  Box 
1360,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion 

NEWSPAPER 

PROMOTION 

DIRECTOR 

A  fast-growing  metropolitan 
newspaper  with  over  200-M 
circulation  is  looking  for  a  top¬ 
flight  man  to  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  advertising 
sales  promotion  and  research 
functions.  The  individual  we 
want  is  very  creative,  well- 
grounded  in  all  media,  ambi¬ 
tious,  a  good  mixer  and  s|ieak- 
er,  with  the  ability  to  initiate, 
supervise  and  interpret  re¬ 
search.  He  must  work  smooth¬ 
ly  with  other  department 
heads.  He  should  delight  in  the 
pressures  and  challenges  of  a 
competitive  market.  Salary  is 
open  but  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 
Absolute  confidential  handling. 
Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1400, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 


TECHNICAL/SCIENTIFIC  WRITER 
wanted  for  large,  diversified  and  grow¬ 
ing  company  headquartered  in  Mid- 
West.  Position  in  public  relations  in¬ 
volves  direct  contact  with  scientific  and 
technical  management  and  staff,  de¬ 
velopment  writing  and  placement  of 
articles  and  stories  for  consumer,  sci¬ 
entific  and  trade  media.  College  de¬ 
gree  and  writing  experience  necessary. 
Good  salsiry  and  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  blue  chip  corporation. 
State  salary  requirements.  Send  resume 
or  iieraonal  data  to  Box  1344,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Ehnployer. 

DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Art  and  Design  School  In  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Experience  In  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing:  familiarity  with  both  college  and 
museum  publications  and  news  releases 
highly  desirable.  Reply  to  Box  1370, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAJOR  INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINE 
seeks  public  relations  representative  in 
New  York  area.  Minimum  B.A,  or  B.S. 
Journalism  or  Public  Relations  plus 
two  years  experience.  Box  1412  Ekiitor 

A  Publisher. _ 

MAJOR  AIRLINE  seeks  young  self- 
starting  PR  writer.  New  York-based, 
to  cover  marketing  and  travel  writing 
beat.  Desire  newspaper/magazine  ex¬ 
perience  and  college  degree.  Elxcellent 
growth  opportunity,  personal  benefits 
and  travel.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1414,  Ekiitor  A 

PubI  i  shei\ _ 

YOUNG  E3DITOR  and  public  relations 
writer — Journalism  or  liberal  arts  de- 
pee^to  edit  and  produce  quality  pub- 
ficatinns  and  work  on  variety  of  pr 
projects.  One  or  two  years’  experience 
or  proven  writing  ability  essential. 
Large  national  corporation  offers  good 
salary,  challenge  and  opportunity.  Box 
1432  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


MARKET  RESEARCH  MANAGi.'R 
Large  Mid-West  Metropolitan  Daily 
and  Sunday.  M.A.  or  comparable  cN  gres 
in  marketing  or  statistics.  Minin. >im  6 
years’  experience  in  market  or  nedit 
research  required  plus  a  thoMiugh 
knowledge  of  statistical  analysis  and 
projections,  sample  design,  field  inter¬ 
viewing  and  questionnaire  design  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  fringes.  Resume  and 
references  confidential.  Box  1294.  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 

COMPUTER  SALES  REP  for  graphic 
arts  applications  with  one  of  the  fast¬ 
est-growing  general  purpose  computer 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  Should 
have  solid  background  in  printing  in¬ 
dustry.  Previous  sales  experience  and 
degree  in  engineering  helpful  but  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Send  resunid  to 
Gerry  Moore.  Regional  Mgr.,  Dirital 
Equipment  C^rp.,  1860  Frontage  Rd., 
Dept.  101,  Northbrook.  III. — 60062. 


COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  modern  plant  offering  many 
graphic  arts  facilities.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  and  capable.  Good  compen¬ 
sation  and  benefits.  Contact  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Bannock  Publishing,  938  Ban¬ 
nock  St.,  Denver,  Colo. — 80201, 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

’’SITUATIONS  WANTIO" 
(Payable  witb  order  I 


4-wMkf . $1.00  per  line,  per  Itiuc 

3-weekt . $L10  per  line,  per  liiw 

2-*reelH . $1.20  per  line,  par  Issue 

1-sreek  . S1.30  per  line. 


Count  live  averape  sands  per  line 
3  lines  nilnlnHiai 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  tor  box  service 
Alr-mall  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  utrs. 


Hesitant  about  answerins 
a  blind  'help  viantod’  adt 
Respondents  deslrlnf  to  avoid  sand- 
ini  a  resumt  to  specific  newspapen 
or  orianiations  can  still  do  so  by 
placinf  same  In  an  anvslope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  ‘XIassHled  Dsaartmont" 
aloiN  with  a  note  llsthii  ttw  taa- 
paisies  you  do  not  witb  your  appli¬ 
cation  to  reach.  We  will  tersao  the 
matter  for  you. 


"ALL  OTHtR  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4  weeks  $1.50  par  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weebt  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

I'week  $1.80  per  line. 

PISPLAV - CLASSIFliD 

The  use  Of  borders,  boldface  type,  cult 
or  other  decorations,  chanpet  your  clastl- 
ded  ad  la  display.  The  rale  for  dltplay- 
clattlRcd  It  $3.15  per  state  Ifna — $44.10 
per  column  inch  mlolsnim  space. 

WKKLY  CLOSINC  TIMI 
Taosdoy,  4:90  PM 

Box  numbort,  wbicb  are  owlled  each  day 
at  they  are  received,  are  valid  far  l-year. 

Editor  &  PubRsher 

OSO  ThM  A»a..  N.  Y,  Ms  T.  100ZS 
(AS  391)  Plena  >TaM 
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Personnel  Available 


IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


gen ''RAL  MANAGER — stroni;  on  ad- 
rert!  ins  and  promotion;  experienced 
in  olTset  and  letterpress — both  weekly 
tnd  daily.  18  years'  of  experience  and 
only  31.  Winner  of  awards  and  profits, 
Nee<!j  challenge  and  opportunity.  Not 
cheap!  Tom  McDaniels.  204  Park  Row, 
(iarievoix,  Mich. — 19720.  (616)  647- 

425U. 

TOP  LEVEL  EXECUTIVE,  black,  com- 
munirations;  public  relations  editorial, 
td  ajtency,  free-lance  writer:  six  years’ 
newspaper;  college  grad.  42;  current 
■alary  $26M,  Zone  6.  Box  1346,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

GENERAL  AI.L'ROUND 
NEWSPAPERMAN! 

From  back  shop  to  Publisher  of  a 
large  combine  of  dailies  and  suburtons. 
bcellent  experience  in  business,  circu¬ 
lation-promotion,  advertising,  produc¬ 
tion,  personnel-labor  relations  and  prop¬ 
erty  management.  Can  handle  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

Seek  situation  where  owner  needs  a 
trusted  overseer  who  cares  for  his  em¬ 
ployer's  Interests.  Available  Oct.  I 
due  to  sale.  Prefer  Areas  3-4-8-9,  but 
will  consider  any  area  for  right  situa¬ 
tion.  Box  1318,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

“young.  WELL-ESTABLISHED 
PRODUCTION  EXECUTIVE 
Seek.s  an  opportunity  to  advance  to  the 
general  management  ranks  of  a  pro¬ 
gressive  newspaper.  Background  con¬ 
sists  of  many  years  of  overall  news¬ 
paper  experience,  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  Production-Business  areas 
inciuding  new  techniques  and  tech¬ 
nology.  Box  1436.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MATURE  NEWSPAPERMAN  with  20 
years’  experience  desires  a  small  to 
medium-sized  paper  as-  Assistant  to 
Publisher,  GM  or  Head  Accountant. 
Has  excellent  working  knowledge  of  all 
departments— offset  or  letterpress — and 
desires  a  challenge.  Write  Box  1393, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EXECUTIVE  AVAILABLE 
President  and  Publisher  of  Michigan 
weekly — 25.000  circulation.  Interested 
in  G-neral  Management  or  Sales  Man¬ 
ager's  position  in  Pa.,  Ohio,  or  nearby 
areas.  Heavy  experience  in  retail  field. 
Can  develop  and  expand  new  publica¬ 
tions.  Will  be  available  in  near  future. 
At  a  firm  S16M.  Write  Box  1413, 
Editor  ft  I*ublisher. 


Circulation 


OVER  19  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  all 
phases  circulation  sales  and  promotion  ; 
9  as  CM.  Family  man  seeks  position 
as  CM,  Assistant  CM  or  departmental 
head.  Prefer  Zone  9,  Call  (916)  533- 
47.34  or  write  Box  1429,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATOR,  over  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence,  morning,  afternoon,  daily  and 
Sunday.  Hardworking  aggressive,  cost- 
conscious.  promoter,  motivator ;  knowl¬ 
edgeable  all  phases — any  capacity. 
Lmking  for  a  permanent  home  with 
lecurity.  anywhere.  Try  me!  Box  1423, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Computer  Typesetting 


IBM  Computer  Typesetting  (MT/SC) 
man  completely  familiar  with  all  prac¬ 
tical  phases  of  layout/encoding/in¬ 
put/output/  mechanical/offset  printing 
applications,  desires  position  (not  typ¬ 
ist):  can  also  act  as  a  consultant  in 
setting  up  IBM  Computerized  Type¬ 
setting  department.  Lee  D.  Ouinn,  20 
Uncroft  Ave.,  Old  Bridge.  N.  J.  — 
08857;  or  call  (201)  679-6279  any  day 
or  evening. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nSlNG  EXECU’HVE  seeks  Ad 
Directorship  or  some  phase  of  news¬ 
paper  management.  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  with  large  metropolitan  daily  and 
Sunday  In  competitive  market;  also  ex¬ 
perienced  In  promotion  and  circulation. 
Will  relocate  anywhere  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  or  smaller  dally.  Family  man — top 
rsferencee.  Box  1809,  Editor  ft  Publiah- 


LONG-HAIRED  YOUNG  REPORTER 
with  nearly  two  years'  experience  de¬ 
sires  position  with  responsive  news¬ 
paper  seeking  insight  into  18  to  30- 
yenr  old  way  of  life,  as  well  as  mature 
newswriting  ability.  Send  for  resume 
and  clips  to  Box  1373,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  47 — 23  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  15  on  desk:  also  experienced  as 
news  editor.  B.S.J.  Northwestern.  Min¬ 
imum  salary:  $185  weekly.  Box  1356, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PROVEN  REPORTER.  J-School  grad 
with  10  years'  experience  (print  shop, 
sports,  news  e<litor  p.r.,  trade  publica¬ 
tions)  seeks  post  in  Washington,  D.C. 
area  or  Zone  3  or  4.  Prefer  news¬ 
paper,  or  university  publication  work; 
will  consider  p.r.  or  trade  association 
work.  Box  1371,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HIGH-CALIBER  NE'WSMAN  with 
comprehensive  experience  as  editor,  re¬ 
porter.  photographer  seeks  responsible 
desk  job  on  progressive  daily.  Avail¬ 
able  Nov.  1.  Box  1389,  Eiditor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR.  WRITER  age  32.  Heavy  ex¬ 
perience  on  major  dailies.  Seeks  news 
editor  or  slot  job;  public  relations  or 
advertising  positions  also  considered. 
Box  1396,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  reixirting  position 
sought  by  30-year-old  female  with  goo<l 
knowledge  of  Capitol  Hill,  national  iml- 
itics;  interest  in  regulatory  agencies. 
Box  1409,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


FORMER  REPORTER,  MA  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  urban  affairs,  seeks  specialist's 
position  with  daily,  weekly,  magazine, 
etc.  Box  1391,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

METRO  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR.  44. 
now  employed,  wishes  to  return  to  a 
smaller  city  permanently.  Ex-sports 
editor  —  knows  all  phases.  Available 
No.  1.  Prefer  Zones  4  6,  8  or  9. 

Box  1445,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

SAN  E’RANCISCO  BAY  AREA 
Northwestern  University  J-grad,  Kap¬ 
pa  Tau  Alpha,  with  publishing  and 
PR  experience,  seeks  e<litorial  position. 
Box  1427,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

AMUSEMENT  EDITOR,  night-life, 
court  bent  reporter:  A-1  writer,  col¬ 
umnist  now  working  in  Zone  9  :  seeks 
post  with  strong  daily.  Widower,  59; 
go  anywhere.  Box  1442,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

MARYLAND  EDITOR,  young,  award¬ 
winning  desires  advancement  in 
Southeast.  Broad  experience  in  offset, 
letterpress  —  weekly  and  daily.  Box 
1446,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


HERE’S  YOUR  CHANCE  TO  PROVE 
to  a  questioning  youth  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  press  means  what  Newspaper 
rSind  propaganda  says  it  means.  HIRE 
this  college  editor  and  ANPA  award¬ 
winning  writer,  taking  year-long  sab¬ 
batical.  1363  E.  Park  PI.,  Chicago,  III. 
—60637. _ 

SAN  JOSE  STATE  J-GRAD  looking 
for  reporting/photography  position  — 
Washington,  D.  C.  area.  Box  1441, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


POLITICALLY  LIBERAL  EDITOR 
young,  aggressive,  seeks  like-minded 
publisher.  Tops  in  editing,  writing, 
layout,  personnel  management.  Willing 
to  work  long  hours  for  progressive 
paper,  magazine.  Box  1421,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Free-Lance 


HONG  KONG-BOUND  young  journal¬ 
ist  with  newspaper,  wire  service  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  stringer  opportunities. 
Box  1437,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED !  Newspaper-magazine  as¬ 
signments  In  Israel.  Will  do  hard, 
spot  news  daily  if  desired :  8  years' 
experience  Including  2'A  with  wire 
service.  J-Schoo)  grad.  Leaving  Sept. 
2.  Box  1417.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MAN  FREE-LANCE  WRITER,  re¬ 
searcher,  seeks  placement  of  fillers, 
paragraphs,  features,  articles,  columns, 
on  news,  theatre  films,  assorted  ma¬ 
terials.  Box  1419,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


Operators— Machinists 

ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off;  hot-metal  Lino  O|>erator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor.  Cold  metal,  paste-up, 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  aas-printer.  News¬ 
paper  or  book  work.  Box  945,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 

PHOTON  200  OPERATOR,  and  main¬ 
tenance;  7  years'  experience.  ITU, 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

LINO-INTERTYPE  OPERATOR,  29, 
single.  10  years’  ext>erience  job  and 
news,  seeks  position  California  area. 
Geo.  Baker,  1110  Church  St.,  Hones- 
dale.  Pa.— 18431. 


Photography 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  to  develop  photo  essay 
layouts,  seeks  to  relocate  in  more  cre¬ 
ative  atmosphere.  Have  own  photo 
equipment.  Box  1399,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

ElNTEkPRISING  —  Photojoumalist, 
writing,  editing  experience,  seeks  re¬ 
sponsible  position  with  photo-conscious 
organization.  Box  1403  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  photojournalism ;  consistent 
winner  in  photo  comiietition.  Box  1443, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

CONSCIENTIOUS,  award-winning,  uni¬ 
versity-industrial  photographer  seeks 
challenging  position  as  photo  sui>er- 
visor  or  photographer;  20  years'  ex- 
lierience.  Area  3  or  4.  Box  1447, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  tor  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  position  on  eve¬ 
ning  dsdiy  of  50  to  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Experienced  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matie.  Box  906,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Pressmen — Stereotypers 


ROTARY  PRESS  E'OREHAN,  present¬ 
ly  employed,  seeks  similar  position  with 
a  progressive  organization,  newspaper 
preferred.  No  zone  preference.  Box 
1097,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


Superintendent 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

Computers,  cold-type,  hot-tyi>e,  offset: 
some  press  and  stereo.  Cost-Conscious. 
Resum4.  Available  immediately!  Box 
1021,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  PRINTER,  or  cameramsui, 
wants  to  relocate  in  Western  Area  7 
or  NorthesMtern  Area  9.  Have  some 
R.O.P.  color  experience.  Prefer  small 
a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 
Non-drinker.  Box  987,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

FORMER  MEmiUM-SIZED  DAILY 
production  manager.  Now  employed  in 
sales  of  typesetting  equipment.  Quali¬ 
fication  resume  upon  request.  All  re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Box  1386,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

PLANT  ENGINEIER  highly  experi¬ 
enced  in  letterpress  and  offset.  Capable 
organizer  and  manager  of  all  phases 
of  plant  and  equipment  expansion  or 
renewal  programs.  Well  versed  in 
maintenance  operations.  Played  key  role 
in  building  and  conversion  program  of 
well-known  California  daily.  Box  1353, 
Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
enced  all  phases  daily  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction.  Box  1426,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


Promotion 


MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT;  space 
sales/advertising  background.  40's.  Now 
Zone  2.  Box  1406,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


TEN  YEAR.S’  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
in  professional  sports.  Seeking  posi¬ 
tion  as  Sports  Information  Director  or 
Public  Relations  Director  in  coliege 
or  university.  Top  references.  Box 
1439,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zona  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

250  million  papers  per  day 


“While  an  eight-page  standard 
newspaper  may  be  small  by 
North  American  standard,  it  is 
a  fact  that  from  the  12  million 
tons  of  annual  output  of  Cana¬ 
dian  and  U.  S.  newsprint,  there 
can  be  printed  144  billion  news¬ 
papers  of  such  size.  Putting 
this  production  into  expansive 
terms  of  service  to  humanity, 
this  number  of  newspapers 
would  be  enough  to  put  a  copy 
daily  for  over  two  years  into 
the  quarter  of  a  billion  homes 
of  the  world  where  people  can 
read.  In  a  world  which  is  far 
from  being  literate  and  tom  by 
ideological  conflict,  the  virtue  of 
the  newspaper  is  more  appar¬ 
ent.” 

This  is  one  of  the  interesting 
oits  of  information  contained  in 
the  attractive  and  informative 
booklet.  Impressions,  published 
regularly  by  the  Abitibi  Paper 
Company  Ltd.  “For  educational 
purposes  for  our  customers  and 
agents  and  the  graphic  arts  and 
advertising  industries.” 

The  most  recent  issue  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  “Story  of  a  News¬ 
paper.” 

Abitibi  doesn’t  go  beyond  the 
Canadian  and  U.  S.  scene,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  reference  above, 
which  is  the  last  paragraph  in 
the  booklet,  but  add  to  that  to¬ 
tal  another  estimated  10  million 
tons  of  newsprint  manufactured 
annually  elsewhere  around  the 
world  and  the  number  of  eight- 
page  newspapers  that  could  be 
produced  becomes  even  more 
staggering. 

Of  course,  the  economics  of 
newspaper  publishing  and  news¬ 
print  manufacturing  are  such 
that  distribution  of  both  items 
is  neither  so  simple  nor  evenly 
divided.  In  many  areas  of  the 
world  there  is  a  shortage  of 
newsprint  either  because  of  a 
lack  of  money  to  purchase  it  in 
quantity  from  abroad  or  because 
of  import  taxes  and  regulations 
imposed  by  governments  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  including  a 
measure  of  economic  control  of 
the  press. 

Although  newsprint  in  the 
U.  S.  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
“in  short  supply”  depending 
upon  economic  conditions  and  the 
rate  of  consumption,  generally 
speaking,  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  publishers  (also 
magazine,  business  paper  and 
book  publishers,  for  that  matter) 
are  fortunate  to  be  located  in  an 
area  where  nature,  economics 
and  man’s  ingenuity  have  com¬ 


bined  to  make  this  the  primary 
source  of  the  world’s  supply  of 
paper  of  all  kinds. 

«  *  * 

Abitibi’s  24-page  booklet  re¬ 
lates  newsprint  to  newspapers 
and  tells  the  story  of  news¬ 
papers  in  a  series  of  brief  arti¬ 
cles  well-illustrated  in  color. 

Its  editorial  tells  us  that  “the 
story  of  today’s  paper  actually 
began  some  fifty  to  sixty  years 
ago  in  the  deep  hush  of  the 
woodlands  as  a  tiny  seedling 
pushed  its  way  toward  the  sky.” 

A  modem  newsprint  machine 
turns  out  paper  in  a  continuous 
sheet  20  to  30  feet  wide  at 
speeds  over  half  a  mile  a  minute, 
we  are  told,  but  there  must  be 
constant  guard  against  diseases, 
insects  and  fire.  “It  is  estimated 
that  the  spruce  budworm  has 
killed  an  amount  of  balsam  and 
spruce  equal  to  the  supply  re¬ 
quired  by  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry  over  30  years.” 

Other  articles  explain  “What 
is  a  newspaper?”  in  terms  of 
content:  news,  editorials,  fea¬ 
tures  and  advertisements;  how 
the  news  is  covered  by  reporters ; 
how  it  is  put  into  type  and  pub¬ 
lished;  various  methods  of 
printing;  careers  in  journalism; 
and  the  importance  of  advertis¬ 
ing  as  news  to  the  reader  and  as 
revenue  to  the  newspaper. 

An  article  discusses  “The 
newspaper  in  a  free  society”  ac¬ 
companied  by  this  illustrated 
declaration  from  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute: 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
a  special  privilege  of  news¬ 
papers  but  derives  from  the  fun¬ 
damental  right  of  every  person 
to  have  full  and  free  access  to 
the  facts  in  all  matters  that  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  concern  him, 
and  from  his  equal  right  to  ex¬ 
press  and  publish  his  opinions 
thereon  and  to  hear  and  read 
the  opinions  of  others.  In  pro¬ 
tection  of  these  fundamental 
human  rights  it  is  essential  that 
the  press  should  be  free  to 
gather  news  without  obstruction 
or  interference  and  free  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  news  and  to  comment 
thereon.” 

Abitibi  has  done  a  nice  job. 

• 

Cowles  cuts  dividend 

Directors  of  Cowles  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc.  have  voted  to  re¬ 
duce  the  quarterly  dividend, 
payable  September  15,  from 
12^4  cents  to  5  cents  a  share. 


Elinor  covers  the  game 
from  an  ^exclusive’  box 


The  hot  winds  of  August 
nearly  blew  petite  Elinor  Kaine 
out  of  Yale  Bowl’s  press  box  as 
she  covered  the  New  York 
Giants-New  York  Jets  exhibition 
football  game  last  Sunday. 

“It  w’as  hysterically  funny,” 
she  commented,  “It  was  just  so 
windy  I  couldn’t  take  notes  and 
the  wind  kept  blowing  the  copy 
paper  all  over  the  place.” 


Elinor  Kaine 


But  hei-  fellow  spurts  writers 
were  unaware  of  Miss  Kaine’s 
dilemma  as  they  watched  the 
Jets  clobber  the  Giants  37-14, 
for  they  were  perched  in  their 
all-male  press  box  one  tier  above 
th»f  28-year-old  distaff  sports 
writer,  who  sat  on  a  folding 
camp  chair  “in  the  old  news¬ 
reel  section  press  box.” 

Miss  Kaine,  whose  “Football 
and  the  Single  Girl”  column  is 
distributed  by  Publishers-Hall 
Syndicate  to  “about  60  news¬ 
papers,”  charged  discrimination 
in  not  being  issued  a  press  box 
pass  (E&P,  August  2).  Her  at¬ 
torney,  Allan  R.  Johnson  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  had  filed  suit 
claiming  his  client  was  discrim¬ 
inated  against  because  of  her 
sex.  The  defendants  were  Yale 
University,  the  New  York 
Giants,  the  New  York  Jets  and 
the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier's  sports  editor,  William  ■ 
Guthrie,  who  was  in  charge  of 
press  arrangements  for  the 
game.  Miss  Kaine  sought  dam¬ 
ages  of  $25,000.  I 

An  agreement  to  allow  Miss 
Kaine  to  occupy  the  newsreel 
press  box  was  reached  several 
days  before  the  game.  According 
to  Miss  Kaine,  the  press  box  she 
occupied  “hadn’t  been  used  in 
years.  I  must  have  had  five 
empty  seats  on  either  side  of 
me.”  The  only  other  occupants 
were  “a  sports  writer  from  an 
Asbury  Park  paper  and  a  bunch 
of  people  who  had  something  to  I 


do  with  radio,”  she  said. 

She  complained  that  she 
couldn’t  hear  the  announce¬ 
ments  from  where  she  sat  and 
didn’t  get  any  of  the  statistics 
that  are  passed  to  reporters  dur¬ 
ing  games.  “And  there  was  no 
place  to  put  my  typewriter,  so 
I  couldn’t  write  there.” 

“I  just  can’t  believe  a  bunch 
of  guys  can  get  so  uptight  about 
such  an  unimportant  matter  as  a 
girl  sitting  in  their  press  box,” 
she  added. 

Miss  Kaine’s  story  contained 
“about  400  words”  and  was 
written  as  she  was  driving  liack 
to  New  York  City  from  New 
Haven.  She  filed  the  story  for 
20  papers  from  a  Western  Union 
office  in  Manhattan. 


Small  paperH  issued 

Kansas  City,  .\1o. 

Production  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star  and  Times  was  curtailed 
last  week  by  a  work  stoppage 
during  which  supervisory  em¬ 
ployes  substituted  for  about  90 
printers.  The  dispute,  involving 
a  woman  printer  who  had  been 
fired,  was  resolved  with  an  arbi¬ 
tration  agreement  after  adless 
editions  of  the  papers  had  been 
Friday  and  Saturday. 


Among  The 
Washington 
Star’s 
Awards 
For  1969: 


PnomSIOMAL  FOOTBAU 


The  Professional 
Football  Hall  of  Fame 
Photo  Contest. 

FIRST  PLACE 
black-and-white  feature; 
won  by 

Randolph  Routt 
Star  Staff 
Photographer 

The 

Washington 

Star 
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Of  course  it  is  not,  but  80%  of  the  time  it  behaves  like  one.  When  the 
Star  AutoPerf  ends  4  out  of  5  lines  automatically  it  acts  like  a  computer,  STAR  ★  PARTS 
It  refuses  to  perforate  tight  or  loose  lines  —  just  like  a  computer.  The  COMPANY 

AutoPerf  automatically  erases  a  word  that  will  not  fit,  and  on  keybutton  south  hackinsack.  n  j. 

command  deletes  a  line  that  requires  respacing.  Whenever  a  word  or  a  line 

is  deleted,  the  line-length  indicator  resets  automatically.  It  has  other  Chicago  .  oenvch  .  los  Ancei-ts 

1  .  -1,.  KANSAS  CITY.  VO.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  MONTAEAL 

computer-like  capabilities,  such  as  refusing  to  end  a  line  on  a  spaceband. 

\  I)ata.scan  ri>Mi-\sv 

Maybe  the  AutoPerf  is  partly  a  frustrated  computer,  but  it  can  punch 
more  justified  tape  more  economically  than  any  other  keyboard.  Some 
plants  use  the  Star  AutoPerf  as  computer  backup  —  just  in  case. 

Ask  your  Star  Parts  representative  for  full  details  or  write  for  the 
6-page  AutoPerf  folder. 


The  Press,  the  Pros,  and  Public  Service 


On  the  masthead  of  The  Cleveland  Press  is  the  slogan : 
The  Newspaper  That  Serves  Its  Readers. 

While  Press  public  service  takes  many  forms  there 
is  one  night  each  year  when  two  of  the  best  meanings 
of  that  slogan  are  fulfilled  simultaneously.  The  occa¬ 
sion  is  the  annual  professional  football  doubleheader, 
conceived  eight  years  ago  and  co-sponsored  by  The 
Press  and  the  Cleveland  Browns. 

The  beneficiaries  are  Cleveland  grid  fans,  who 
thrill  to  some  of  pro  football’s  finest,  and  The  Press 
Helping  Hand  Fund  that  provides  $35,000  annually 
for  the  needy  of  Cleveland  at  Christmas  time. 

This  year’s  doubleheader,  to  be  played  on  August 
30,  rematches  the  Browns  and  the  Green  Bay  Packers, 


Browns’  Leroy  Kelly  turns  Packers’  end  in  1968  game. 

and  the  Chicago  Bears  will  play  the  Buffalo  Bills.  Last 
year,  84,918  fans,  largest  crowd  in  the  Browns’  his¬ 
tory,  saw  Green  Bay  win  31-9,  and  the  New  York  Jets 
edge  Detroit,  9-6. 

The  fact  that  this  year’s  game  was  sold  out  earlier 
than  any  previous  doubleheader  is  solid  testimony  to 
the  pulling  power  of  The  Press,  an  afternoon  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper. 
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